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EDITOR'S NOTE 


M Y husband spent most of his life from 1899 to 
1916 in Greece and Turkey. During the first 
fourteen years of this period, working as an archaeologist 
rather than as an orientalist, he studied at various times 
tile classical archaeology of Greece, the medieval and 
modern history of Smyrna, the rise and development 
of rhe Orthodox monasteries of Mount Atlios, the 
records of medieval geography and travel in the Near 
East, and the Genoese and Venetian coins and heraldry 
found in 1 hat area. The fruits of these studies were 
several books and some fifty articles. 

In the spring of 1913 hit visited Konia, the ancient 
Ieonium. There he became interested in the interplay 
of Christianity and Islam within the Turkish empire, 
ami from that time this subject and its derivatives 
occupied most of his attention. The result of his 
researches is this work, the first comprehensive study of 
Turkish folk-lore and its relations with Christianity. 
The inequalities of the work, however, are so obvious 
that they call for an explanation of the circumstances 
in which it has been written and published. 

After his visit to Konia the author read and wrote 
steadily until the outbreak of the war. His delicate 
health made active military service impossible, and he 
continued his researches, amid ever-increasing diffi¬ 
culties, until the summer of 1915. Then he joined the 
intelligence Department of the British Legation at 
Athens, where use was found for his exceptional know¬ 
ledge of ihe languages and general conditions of the 
Near East, He found the work uncongenial, but he 
devoted himself entirely to it and luid only Ids weekly 
holiday for writing. Late in 1916 the lung trouble that 
had long sapped his strength was diagnosed and he was 
sent to Switzerland. There was considerable danger 
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from German submarines at that time on the^ sea 
journey from Greece to Italy* anti to avoid risk of lots 
he left behind him in Athens such of lib manuscripts 
as did not exist in duplicate. In Switzerland he con¬ 
tinued to read and to write, so far as his gradually de¬ 
clining health and strength allowed. He died there an 
February zz, J920, a Jew days after his forty-second 
birthday. 

h then foil to me to publish as much of his work as 
possible. On the present subject he had intended to 
publish two books, the first entitled ' Transferences 
from Christianity to Islam and V ice Versa T and the 
second * Studies in Turkish Popular History and 
Religion Since, however, their content; were cognate 
and * Studies" was left very unfinished, my friends 
advised their fusion. This has been carried out, 

* Transferences ’ being represented in the present 
edition by Part I and Chapters XXV -XXXVIII of 
Part III,'*and 1 Studies * bv Part II and Chapters 
XXXIX-LX of Part III. the title of the present 
edition was given by me. 

V«rv few of the manuscripts had passed the author 
as ready for publication. One-third ot the total number 
wore nearly ready. Four-fifths of the ox hers, including 
those in Athens, were in 3 provisional form, and one- 
fifth existed only in notes. In my editorial work 1 have 
preserved the original text as scrupulously as possible. 
Certain repetitions were deleted after the two books 
were combined,and defective chapters have been writ¬ 
ten up and completed to the best of my ability, but 
these are the only parts of the text which are not as my 
husband wrote them. In such alterations as 1 made, 
I followed his no res and made extensive use of his 
letters to Professor R. M. Dawkins, All the passages 
rewritten have been specified, so that editorial mistakes 
may not be imputed to him. In the foot-notes 1 have 
taken more liberties. My husband hoped that others 
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would dcrsiri= :o build on liis foundations, and with this 
possibility in view I have greatly enlarged tlie foot¬ 
notes bv including whatever relevant material existed 
in his Swiss note-bools. Much of this material was 
destined for two companion volumes which he planned 
on transferences from pagan is in to Christianity in the 
West am! from Christianity to Clam in Syria and 
Palestine. Some of his work on transferences from 
paganism appears in his ‘ Letters on Religion and Folk¬ 
lore \ but the bulk of his mat erial for those companion 
volumes is now to be found in the foot-notes ot the 
present book. Ill this connexion I regret that come 
references have defied verification. 

The bibliography, glossary, and index are my work. 
The glossary was kindly cheeked by Sir Harry Lamb, 
G.bJL, K.C.M.G., and the index was revised by the 
indexing expert of the Clarendon Press. 1 he map has 
been drawn under rny directions by the Press. 

Tile spelling of classical and Moslem names has 
caused the usual difficulties, in both eases well-known 
words have been written in what seemed their most 
familiar, though possibly erroneous, English forms. 
Less familiar classical words have been transliterated 
letter by letter, and unfamiliar Moslem words liave 
been given, through the kind help of Mr. E. Edwards, 
according to the British Museum system of tran-1 itera¬ 
tion, but without diacritic signs. On the whole, Turkish, 
rather than Arabic, vowels have been preferred in 
these Moslem words. 

As foot-notes indicate, early versions of some chapters 
liave already’ appeared elsewhere. Mv cordial thanks 
arc now offered to the editors of the Annual of the 
British School at Athens, the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
and the Journal of the Royal Anthropologic at Institute 
for permitting the chapters in. quesfiott to be reprintcJ- 

As regards^therobllgations, tuy husband would have 
wished special mention to be srtidc ol the generosity 
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with which the library of the Facultc dc 'I*h colonic 
Libre at Lausanne and the cantonal libraries of Sion 
and Lausanne lent him books during his stay in Switzer¬ 
land. His constant praise of the staff and library of the 
Reading Room at the British Muse tun was more than 
justified bv my own experiences when vcrifving the 
references in this work. The Clarendon Press hat e un¬ 
dertaken its publication on most generous terms and 
have shown a vet}' pleasant courtesy in all their dealings 
with me- Their printers have handled the long and 
difficult manuscript with taste and skill. The Hibbert 
Trustees have kindly borne part of the expenses of 
publication. The clever photograph of the sacred 
fowls of St. James is by Mr. C. Thomas, The J writing ’ 
of the Seven Sleepers was made for me by a Cretan 
dervish in 1915. Professor Dawkins has read Parts l 
and II in manuscript and has made some useful sug¬ 
gestions. Professor Sir Thomas Arnold, C.LK, KB. A., 
DXiu., has allowed me to consult him again and .again. 
Mr- Stanley Casson, Principal W. R. Holliday, the late 
Dr. D. G, Hogarth. C.M.G.. F.B-A-, D.Lttt., Pro¬ 
fessor D* S, Margtiliouthj D-Liit., Dr. H. Thomas, 
D.Litt., and the Rev. Dr. Wigram, D.D., also have 
been kind. From first to last Dr. C. F. Hill, I.L.D., 
F.S.A., D.Litt., has put his experience jnd his learning 
□t my disposal. 

In a sense it is fitting that my hand should put 1.K- 
fimshing touches to t he work. The iiiteftd visit to Korda 
was the wedding present 1 (unforeseeinglyj chose from 
those which mv husband-to-be offered me the previous 
summer. Since his death 1 have spent four years, all 
told, preparing the work for publication. Vet it is only 
loo certain that many errors and dcficicncici si ill remain 
in it, mass of detail that it is. I hope they will be set 
down to me and will not gravely impede readers in their 
use or their enjoymem of the work 


M. M. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 

P ROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY has in re¬ 
peated articles kid stress on the tenacity of local 
religious traditions in Aria Minor, especially directing 
the attention of travellers to important Mohammedan 
holy places as possible heirs to Christian traditions. 1 
The following essay is an attempt to bring together 
some available cases of sites and cults transferred from 
Christianity to Islam, and to draw from them such 
conclusions regarding the causes and process of such 
transference as seem justified by the evidence at our 
disposal. Though my reading of this evidence often 
leads me to conclusions differing widely from Ramsay’s, 
] am confident that lit will recognize aud appreciate 
any honest attempt to wort out Ids own suggestions: 
nor can the arrangement of so much widely scattered 
materia] be without a certain value. 

My own conclusion, derived, 1 hope, impartially from 
the evidence, is that a survival of religious tradition is 
so far from inevitable that it is only probable under 
favourable conditions. A violent social upheaval, such 
as a conquest by aliens, may possibly, and a change ol 
population involving a wide area will probably, obliter¬ 
ate such traditions altogether. In the transition from 
Christianity to Islam both these conditions obtained in 
many country districts of Asia Minor, In European 
Turkey the Christian element has always been in the 
majority, but the conquest of 145 3 meant considerable 

■ /w. On'«/. <:*gr. (Undn»), : E*P*iw. 7 & 

♦wiei, ii (19136), pp 4 : W> i dap. vi : if *1» /» 

pmiww <f Ttrity, pp. 71* 3 * 5 i ^ 7 “"™- n. (1501), p. 174 ; 

£t.£~4. »vin T 6l h 

0 1 
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social changes for Constantinople, from which of neces¬ 
sity, owing to the comparative completeness of its re¬ 
cords, many of my cases in Chapter II arc taken* On 
the other hand, in the pagan-Christian transition * 
period the process was gradual and without violent 
short. It is logical to expect less survival from Chris¬ 
tianity to Islam than from paganism to Christianity, and 
such facts as wc have arc in harmony with this ex¬ 
pectation. 

Despite the readiness with which the eye of faith 
detects ' survivals well-doc omen ted instances of the 
imposition of Mohammedan cults on Christian are rare 
in Turkish lands. This may be partly discounted by 
the considerations (i) that our knowledge of die Chr is¬ 
tian cults obtaining in the interior of die country at the 
Turkish conquest is lamentably meagre, and (2) that 
little or no research has been directed to the investiga¬ 
tion of the origin/} of' Mohammedan holy places. 1 We 
cannot in the nature of things expect more than a very 
limited number of proved or probable transferences of 
cult. 

For die purposes of the present investigation we may 
divide our instances of transferred or supplanted sanc¬ 
tuaries into the following main categories : 

(a) Urban sanctuaries, where the transference is ex¬ 
pressed outwardly by the transformation of parish 
church into parish mosque (Chapter II)* 

(£) Suburban or rural sanctuaries, where the charac¬ 
teristic outward change in from monastery to tekke or 
dervish convent, or from Christian chapel to Moslem 
oratory (Chapter V). 

(r) * Natural 1 cults, depending ultimately for their 
sanctity on physical characteristics of the site, where 

* C/, Hwlnrkj tftOnf, jip, 47, S 7 - 

* This cotttd alone mj^jwu preiumptiofl Er. inmidtng nn mi- h 

1 wjihuuE ifcffidctu knowledp of tike language *o consult 

oricntil Murm fint hand. 
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buildings and organization arc non-existent or of negli¬ 
gible importance (Chapters VTU and IX)* 

I11 all apparent eases of Christian cults transferred to 
Moslems we must distinguish as clearly as possible the 
character of the newcomers’ inheritance from the dis¬ 
placed religion. Ts it* s* to ipealr, £ material ’ or ‘ spin- 
toal 1 ? Has the Christian site or building alone fallen 
into alien hands, or has there passed with it some of the 
pre-Mohammedan retigio het, r,g. the personality of 
Lhe saint supplanted or the local legends and customs 
of the sanctuary ? And how far has the previous sanc¬ 
tity of the spot a totted its selection by later comers i 


TRANSFERENCE OF URBjVN SANCTUARIES 

I N iht cast of urban cults particularly □ special caveat 
must be entered against the arbitrary assumption 
that, because a church was taken over by the conquerors 
and used as a mosque, the rtligio loci was transferred 
with the building. It was the normal custom of a 
Mohammedan sovereign, on conquering a town, either 
10 build a mosque or to appropriate to that use as soon 
as possible the best available building, which was fre¬ 
quently, as is natural, a church. This he did, primarily 
in order to seal His conquest by having official prayer 
(khutba) said for him as sovereign, and in the second 
place with the less personal object of proriding for the 
public worslup of his co-religionists. 1 Thus, even dur¬ 
ing a temporary occupation, mosques were not infre¬ 
quently built, as bv the Arabs at Missis in a. u. 705,- 
by Harun-al-JUriljd at Tyana,J and (according to tradi¬ 
tion) by Mariam a at Gala t a t during the Arab siege of 
Constantinople. On the other hand, the first action of 
the Ottoman sultan Osman, after the taking of Karaja 
Hiiar, was the transformation of the church into a 
mosque.! Mohammed II at Constantinople first trans- 

• Faferi ii, iifl) notes that, when tidier Chriiiiaiu or Sarj- 

ttot uktiixovm, they charge rise cutt.mofqtiei boccittiin^tliujirhcs md 
vice scTEi. The reason in h>tJi cun 11 f rsftrr jptilitditum , Even the 
assiasllw dill not destroy tetnffc, but removed the Mali mJ amietratcd 
tlie building : Jee TlarhlA, Isttfit, pp. 2JJ fi. 

• lirootT, in J .!!,$> iviii, 104-5. 

' Bury. F.. Harm)* Empire, p. Jjo. 

* ’Ilii* verms, however, t<> be a ‘ duoOVeij’" of Mohammed III'* 
teijj/i (1 : t/. Namincr-HeUeit, fiiit. ftmp. Oir. iviii, 71, and 

below, pp. 719-10. 

s Hammer-Htliert, Hitt, Emp. Ott, i, 7J» 
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formed S. Sophia into a mosque and later built one o! 
bis own, the latter being officially the ' Friday mosque 
of the city. Still later, it is recorded of Suleiman the 
Magnificent that he converted churches into mosques 
in every one of the towns and fortresses he had won 
from Christendom. 1 Ah churches in towns taken b j 
assault were at the disposal of the conqueror, though 
the principle was not always insisted on.’ The signifi¬ 
cance of the 1 Friday * mosque in conquered towns is 
thus primarily political rather than religious, 1 and the 
change from church to mosque was in most cases dic¬ 
tated merely by precedent and convenience. When 
whole villages of Christians were converted, the village 

« Evliyj, Tfjiffh, 1, J, Bs. An injcriptlan ar Chioi (Haalock, in 
It.S.A, *vi, 154. no, (6 b) trtrifiti to Ttufeh practice it (hi* uwe 
period. A curinm commentary an thU U provided fey (lie piiMKt in 
Mkhon, &klms usin'. <k b Qw- J*‘ Lutue $<»**> F- 7 * Ijl [i,c 
eighteenth century the tenaculum at Jerusalem w*i known alto a* the 
Tomb of David. Some Mualemi obtained entry tn the cent vent on 1J1 e 
plea of in being David’* tomb, ind hid their prayer* dine, after 
u likh it #i' automatically rccojjnized *! a tno*q jc. Umar, on the con • 
mtv, when lie *r»k Jeruukrtv laid hh prayer* at the ipot now marked 
Lv j, minaret near the Holy Sepulchre church (Stanley, Smai. p. 460)- 
ITjm w-ja mark of clemency, bctsiWe lie could h»e done m within the 
chuteb, ihcTcby tijnsforoiing it bto a mixque. 

1 At Danurctii we Bad the rariau- eotnpminiie of dividing the grot 
church between the two religinm (Le Strange, Pp. t&S '• 

Meftank-d-Haj, Kim, tt. Bunch*, p- •«* #«■ dc ftyui«, M«f)* 

At Umab in Cypnn the church uf S. [.jurat wai ttanifortned into 
\ imMU, and afterward! bought back by the Chrudatti (de VilLunnnt. 
Vwngts, i, iSi t tf. Kootwych, in Cob him, ExarfUt Cygrra, p. 190). 
AtCooiuniinc^e part of the city wa* tefcwded 11 aken by itaim.part 
j, fuirctidcred (Mw&nutui in Byz. Ztin m. rt'i-l+yj- The tTJ ^- 
fatnuthm of ekureke* into rmiujuti after thir date reenu due to «prvul 
cirvuioiiaiLW!. political, religion-*. or pcnoinL 

in ihc nine way the churdiet on Muunl Ark* had .-arteEi uil- 
fered from the Turri until die political trouble) of the Greek re’, •ituiion 
iruie (HjiIulI. Aibti and it* Monaximn, pp. 5° &**» Durham 

found that the Turib had deaerated a ehuKh/n-w fdicy, and >ut« 
Ui4i itiii termrum kd a effect (Sun/rn tf the pp- 

1*^-1)' 
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church probably bee amt' a mosque automatically in the 
same way. 1 

It is further to be noriccJ that a mosque is only by 
exception a holy place 1 in the superstitious sense that 
a church often h, since it is not normally a place of 
burial s or the repository of relics. Both these functions 
belong in Islam rather to the turbf or mausoleum. In 
towns only a limited number of privileged graves are 
gathered round lire mosques, the great burial-grounds 
being outside the walls. The conjunction of mosque 

* \ case b Cjsppidodo, tbiiftt; bade Icsj rhan two ccnturio, ii ciud 

by Obcrhunimcr and Zimfnrrer {fluffh Syr:™* p. J - Kamj 
KUintu. p m 199, On the other land, the Vafldudhcs of £W* 

Macedonia (ere Wife ami Thcnupiom Svmadi &f tU Balkan*, y. J9; 
M M, Ha*luck, in Cwump. Rn . f Feb. 1924, pp, ttf ft.) Ijyc prewired 
KEm± diurchej m Tnch. \tcording to information supplied to me by 
4 polke officer ofChoti 4 there h ji Vro*kn s diilrdi of tht Amrgyti* 
whose feast u kept by the local MohutunedaJt wutti u?n ff if del , an 
Orihodoa pile?: celeb ratei 21 the duur!i + rnmins these women** fore- 
Ledi with oil from ihe mJuS Limp: the vomen are particubf Thi* 
thu oil* and bo other* diotild be uied, At Vmndiza a choidi of S. 
Nicotu rcmaliii uiichamred. Once * nun nok 1 tile from flic duirch 
but rcitoted it afie: S, Mcoliii Slid appeared and ihrentened ]Jm in 
a dreatn, and ever since 2 taiqp haa been kept burning [n honour of the 
saint. A ihepherd feeding? hit fiu-cb liar Vlnyatu ynu rebuked by 
Kiflim (S r D-_meir]uu) T vJj-. appeared 10 him. A man who neglected 
10 fbUli hi* v>>w to light l Imip to b. Demetrius was struck ero^-cyed. 
[My pcr&oiuJ. inquiries in igt£2 rtiggesied that these And lindbr 
rhiiTche* iiirThr in j^me V alliliadhtn tillage* hei-inse tbs village) in 
question weir Till lately rk/tifi'ir juried by Chilian labourer^ fur 
whole btJiL'fit the dinrch was tolerated. M. M. If.] Cf. the Moslem 
Albanian! of k.idi.mik (Hersrd* pp. not}. 

J Lreti iLe £feat tHo«que of Mecca is lircd by poor pilgrims u a 
lodging (Burckhsrdiy i, afj). They «i and sWp there* but 

may not cook. 

* Mohammed him id f mo forbade the bringing of corpse* into 

moiqyei *t bund (d d Ohuon f i 1 fp). Lane* howtrcxi siates 

that m Cairo bodies are brought into a mwque before burial [Afwi, 
Egyptians t h* s6j). Mohammed^ own tomb at Medina b tspiraled 
from the moiquc ten it ihould become * in Object of Idolatrcm 
Adoration 1 (Bunon p Pflpimagw r* .1/rrrtft, (906, 1* 314). For the 
Stdlan nf Egypt and S. Barlma*i bod) *cc bekw* p. 255, m J, 
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and turbc either is, as, e.g., at Eyyub at Constantinople, 
a develop men t of the idea that the graves of departed 
saints impart a peculiar dlicacy to prayer ; 1 or, as, e.g., 
at the Ulu Jamt at Manila, it is due to a pious founder's 
desire that prayer for his soul may be suggested by the 
presence of his tomb in or near the mosque. 1 In eases 
where a * transferred ’ church possessed a grave, for 
instance, of peculiar sanctity, this sanctity might (but 
need not) be inherited by the mosque, either through 
the adoption of the tomb under another name or by 
some less obvious process. 

The following instances of * transferred ’ churches 
illustrate the abolition, adoption,! or transference of the 
cults involved : 

t. S. Sophia, Constantinople, Here, in spite of 
the 4 superstitious’ sanctity attaching to the Christian 
church from the numberless relics and sacred objects 
deposited in it, especially the tomb of 5. John Chryso- 
stom,’* the building became at the conquest primarily 
a jami or place of assembly for the Faithful. The case 
of S. Sophia is, however, remarkable as illustrating the 
tendency, not only of ct-ruin old superstitions io sur¬ 
vive—the selection being apparently quite arbitrary— 
but also of new ones to come into being after the change 
of masters. In this case certainly the resultant mass 
of superstitious legend is due at least as much to the 

1 The mental Attitude ut’ Maliauii caciUm with repjiJ to the si indy 
Jcid, which of count varies gtettly from cla^ to dm, hat been ad¬ 
mirably explained by Gibb (Olfcnut Pat try. i> I Rib i>. - : eunlcd 
fetlnw, pp. 156-7) r the above it a perfect ortluxtoi point of liew. 
See (lie fuller treatment below, pp. :;o!(. 

1 See beluv,. p. tz3. 

? Far the aniimilariuii of iwm-lubntic ideal by Mjm >ee npccully 
GnUxiher, in fttv. Hitt. My. ii {i860), p- * 9 ®> The Holy Land in 
particular afford* well* documented example* of CTirutian cutti taken 
over by the Mctlerai. 

1 See especially an loniiymon* fifteenth .century pilgrim": account in 
Kbit rove, I tin. Mutt, pjn XJJ’7. 
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inherent beauty and impressiveness of the building itself 
as to its antecedent consecration. 

In S, Sophia, then, though the Christian cults of 
saints’ relics were abolished when the church became 
a mosque, at least three of Lhe sacred antiquities of the 
Cliristians continued to be recognized as such by the 
Turks . 1 (i) The doors said by the Christians to have 
been constructed from wood of the ark * were still an 
object of reverence to Moslems, who said a Jatiha for 
the repose of Noah’s soul before them as a preliminary 
to setting out on a voyage.* (z) The sacred well, 
covered, as Christians said, by a stone from the well of 
Samaria,* afforded the Turks a cutc for palpitation of 
the heart. ( 3 ) 'flic curative virtues of the * sweating 
column \ attributed by the Christians to S. Gregory,! 
were fathered by the Turks on the Moslem saint Khidr:* 

J Of S, Sophia Qnkfei *ij» i, p. *?»> s ‘By June p*e«« 
nurture, mf liqtidk lr* T1110 cjoytnr qu: h I'iftgr J law te» Jc 
11 utrr $tig*fvr t qu’ile honorent fxireifUmcot pouf oertfi laiioft \ 

1 iCtiitrovo. fifa* pp. M5“7- , 

3 KvlipEi Tra-w £r t i* i, 63, and C. White* s h a?j* C/1 

tunk^Tui, Chtm. TW*, temu J ( vd. LL f tip. i, p. 101: 4 ^nim 
t li^Lio meat Ko3f r^tiyctjui fabuhitEur; qiu ritiuB dtcaaui per- 
foraio aero tribiit 3ocii l%fmm cacbJii icfcmitiuiD, & jcjnLssion™ inde 
peoettorum. obi promrncjiTiuin, pater* aiimi K . Cf* G# Saudj** 
The *■//* p. 55 ; Airori Hill, Ommun Etnfux (1709), p. 138- 
a Aniunudci, f Ay(a Zo^id, 55 , 169 IL 

1 C. Wtdte p CWiiiifjjwpfr* i, and Ivliyj. up, at. a, i p 6}. Ailing 
Qvrbtuni nibbed thdr thuuldcn agtUUt it for cuic (Antorty of Nov¬ 
gorod (1*00), in KJiitrfivo, I tin. R*uv? t p T 9^ iad itt Leilulw and 
Swain^n. SrtMr, p, lot). Aaron TITO (OHma* Etofor, p* 
tiyi that in kil dap both Chnsmru and Tuth held die column for that 
at which CbrUt wm lonxrged j - and trpdw tbix truly gwunJ fnu taiuy *ee 
grcji number? *sf pitwiitomi People wiping uff tits Mubtuie with 
« Mr Chatht m Fotckaukp »> tnr cipKtmg by in *overei^n Fmtt r. ro 
be proiec ted from the kwt MUfomme *. The WKHlTUfc of ihe u.ilimwi 
U held to cute ophthalmia if pskm* wet their tin^ctu m The htil-r mjif 
by KJhidrS thumb and Itouch ihdf eyci witli the d^mp (Gudir. 

in Z./ZP./', ivii, J03), For live conufiiiou with S + Oregon ree Saiidfs. 
Trxn e//, p, 15 j Antonbik^ ti h i2f>-7s 

* For K.ti ir iec bdoitp pp. 31 q If* 


S. Sophia tl 

both saints art; said to have appeared near the pillar. 
Further, a writs of legends grew up associating the 
building both with the conquest of Constantinople and 
with much, earlier events in the history of Islam. l*hus, 
the hole in the Sweating Column was said to have been 
made by Khiclr as j sign to Mohammed, the conqueror 
of the city. 1 When the Turks first entered the building, 
the corpse of one of their warriors was found in it laid 
out ready for burial, with the invocation To l' vdvd 
(‘O All-loving’) inscribed on his breast in crimson 
letters.* By a further stretch of imagination the ‘ pray* 
ing-places ' of heroes like Eyyub, Sidi Eat tab and others 
who fought in the Arab sieges of Constantinople, were 
pointed out.! 

The site and building itself were i slam bed by various 
traditions. The site had been sanctified by the prayers 
of Solomon ; < at the budding Justinian’s architect w as 
aided in Ids work by the Moslem saint Khidr.t who 
attempted to orientate the building after its construc¬ 
tion : * and, finally, a legend connected the repairs after 
the earthquake of a . d . 538 with Mohammed himself 
The dome, so rati the story, fell in on the day the 
Prophet was horn," and coulo not be repaired till Elks 
(KJiidr) appeared to the Greeks and prescribed the use 
of mortar compounded of sand from Mecca, water from 
the well Zcm-zem, and saliva of the Prophet. The 


* Guth* in Z.D.r.r. nil, pj. 

* Evliya, 1, i, 4+ : 1, ii, 14. TK- now it pombly mflaenccd by ihe 
legem! current in MradnillM tnnt [in W right, Ajrii 'TVjrtvfr, . 135 : 
if, fenreutthen in (■ Erik, tSSS, p. *«G. lor MandcviHuV miifto), 
ill*' tbe bod? of * tmn was found in S. Sopliia with ju iiUL-ription 

tLit lie buj believed in Quin bog before Hii birth. For rhit 

mcniiiiiifl ivpe of legend tec bckm.pp.ys-J,. 

■ | r, i, 59 f 1 ffodi f, h 1 /W. I. *» 55 ■ f 1 * B 

‘ Camay cm) ‘NitoUsde, lolklari ii CmiUnimefU. p. zy. The 
Turkish J'un-W rt^-irdinp 5 . Sophie collected in the wort .btjwi iiut 
iHiny of the i[jiiitiiin) oiEvEva an: pmbabty control i» tutr own day. 
7 A cliurdi it V, rectum did the Klulfi,U. Atimilr.p. 1^5 0 
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place where Elias appeared was held sacred by the Turks 
and pilgrims, who, saying their prayers there for forty 
dap in succession, were infallibly granted their hearts* 
desire by the intercession of Elias, Loss of memory was 
cured by seven successive prayers at the spot and the 
observance of certain prescribed forms of prayer and 
diet.* 

It appears indeed from Evliya's account that two 
hundred years alter the Conquest S- Sophia was as 
* superstitious])* * holy to the Turb as it had been to the 
Greeks before them. Of this holiness, as we have seen, 
part only was actually inherited : the rest may be re¬ 
garded as the outcome of die impression of almost 
supernatural magnificence made by the building on the 
conquerors, and their natural desire to associate it with 
the history of their own religion since it had become 
a mosque. Any remarkable ancient building may at¬ 
tract to itself a cycle ofJegcnd * the fact that S, Sophia 
is now a mosque has more to do with the religious 
colouring ©t its Turkish folk-lore than the fact tint it 
was once a church. This paint is illustrated by the 
history of the* Tower of the Winds ' at Athens, which 
had no religious associations till it was adopted by 
dervishes, = of which adoption there is no earlier record 
than that of Stuart and Revett.t At a bier lime the 
tower was supposed to be haunted by the Moslem saint 
Kara Baba.* The religiaus^supersritious association if 

J t, i. 55 wwJr-( ; more fully u, C- Whltc\ f, 

KkiJr alio jppcucJ In S. Sophia In the rrbji of Siillin 

Selim I { (Evliya, t, i, 6l), 

1 ITey came or returned btnve«i Pcwcclte’i viiit id *740 (Dtier. tf 
thr AW, u, «, i 6 g) and Stum and Reveit'i in 1755 (Amt. < 7 / Athtnt, i, 
H : Koy (i7St). Aft*, if U Gifitft, ii, to, and Chjndler {176$), 

*frar/x in At* Mm, <ttid Cr«r/ f ii, 117). 

I Tlut dcmihee then in pojsetsiwi <A the building were Katin, a» it 
ahowti by (Hr uilt mndaiBg planer fitiial in the form of a twelve-suit d 
Kidri mure (ui). 

hjmtxnitoguiij'-, /oropiD t lii. i fbt Kjui Itiba, who ,vji buried 


M&bammtd IPs Mosqu* [ J 

probably here suggested in the first instance by the 
resemblance of the building to an octagonal Sdjjuk 
UttbtA 

It is noteworthy that, while the greatest respect was 
shown to $. Sophia, the mosque of Mohammed 11 was 
by some considered a specially propitious place of 
prayer, ' because the workmen employed in building it 
were all Musulmnns ; and to this day neither jew* nor 
Christians arc allowed to enter its blessed door**’ ■ i.t. 
because it had never been a church. This is in direct 
contradiction to the theory of inherited sanctity, 

2 . Parthenon, Athens, The instory of the trans¬ 
formed Parthenon offer* phenomena exactly similar 
though not so fully documented. Of its Christian 
man els at least one continued to attract the admiration 
of the new congregation'—the transparent marble win¬ 
dows bv which light was admitted to the interior. This 

.it the east end of the Acropolis, tee l>odwcil's 'Tutu ttriHigb Gfttff, 
i. JOC. , 

i Whereas the account of Athens in 1390 by N. da Marumi £W|o*r, 
p. j) is Mafndithl >aint». telie;, and nunchi, the eurienu 

itoiif - of in wonders written about the time of the Turkish conquest 
and entitled Td dfcTpn xoi d iStwaAt ’.'1 ftj * v by the jo-pi! led 
Aw)/>, Fttwntntii (In Ramhnu region.’ A/njfuTa, i, <i.\ ind eUewlwrt) 
dirplis 1 3 purely danteal intern*. Her# ;) the Tower of tlir Winds 
ti ■■ .1W the KbtMlurSocntet. m association tup* up till the middle of 
ike seventeenth century, though tht bniMing itself become; a cauTenr 
{t/kir) of dtn'ishcf called the * Tdit of Ibrahim *. Thd is lira! iiteis- 
tioned by another anonymous autlift; (.fws. Pam., pnliEisbcd by Fijf- 
itcr in Jib, Mint, tiii, 31.and by KambtraTojjJuu* in t, 95, 

and Vorropta, J f Ji>. •?«>]- He lias hern placed b> rariotH amhntr In 
the fifteen ih, the lUfieendi, and even the second half of the wyen- 
tesnib cemtuT (Gn$mO«i<n, Siadt Attn*, ii, j 6 i, tuitr), and eotutden 
the building to have been the - temple slid school 1 of Socrates. The 
French missionary Babin, dated with wtiiot) in the middle hf the 
Fciniircmlt I'rnturv, tisn»ider j it, tiewfvff, a snnil> (Jkibin, Sfljtutt 
a",tit rut i, L.-.om 1674, p-41 ; if Nobtd. Cf, La Isolde, Ath^n, i, 12 ;, 
and Conrel B, Goujon in Otnom. .Wilt. Ant. t, jjy: -e* also Perry t 
Fate »/ it? /.rt’jnr, p, 491). line if. w «ny mind, the TwLah cqtitri- 
butioii to tin myth. 1 Evliya, Truth, 1, i, 
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simple miracle, thought by Martoni in 1395 to indicate 
the presence of a buried saint, 1 was considered bv the 
seventeenth-century Turks to be a sign given by the 
Prophet to Mohammed the Conqueror the day the 
church was changed into a mosque, 5 
The antecedent Christian sanctity 5 of the building 
and the potency of Christian magic were credited with 
two miracles of the * blade ‘ sort.* (1) A Turk, who 
ventured to open a marble chest or tomb, was struck 
dead, and his action brought plague on the town-* 
(,2) Another, who fired at an riktnt of the Virgin in 
the building, was tilled outright by the ricochet ul’thc 
bullcr. or, according to oilier accounts, was punished 
by the withering of lus arm ‘ Further, we have evi¬ 
dence, though on the doubtful authority of La Guil- 
Icticrc, that about the middle of the seventeenth century 
the Parthenon became the centre of an important Mos¬ 
lem pilgrimage administered by dervishes from. Asia 
Minor, who, however, had been driven out some ten 
years before our author wrote (i.e. about 1659), The 
passage concerning this neglected chapter in the Par¬ 
thenon’s history isgiven in full onp. 755. LaGuilletiere’s 
statement is denied by Spon on the authority of Consul 
Giraud and local Greeks ten years later (1679). Rue 
Gbaud was not consul at the time to which La Gutl- 

1 Minoci in Alb. Milth. uii. 420. Tor other * bunninL; jienr? ' of 
the uroc 30ft tec below, p, ni 1 and n, 5, 

1 Lj GuillrtKre, Atbim Axeiamf rt Nwnttir, p. 196, 

' riie P*rtItcBonb 30 tnetiincMijpp«K! 10have heca a church of ihr 
Wadoai ru Gw!, Inn Limbiet ilimn-w it belonged to die tjamyla 
A&rpiuuTunrQ ('Attijvai rrtpi ra tc’Ai f to& ijJ' «uu*‘oc, p. 34}. 

* Ott inch miracle* ice below, pp. 36-7. 

! fjlkinti, pp, 12-3 ; Li Gliillrtiiife, $p, rtf., p. 

; Wilder, 7 «rw? into GVnvr, p 3(4; Galluui, Jimtnti, i, jh, 

‘ liiliiti, KrLtiiam pp. 32-3: I,s Gmlktiefc, of, u., 

P" *93 * Gslli&d f fe, ti\t m t H hArr* I&r. tit . During the Tuiiiih occti- 

Mcaitt j rtklfci ihm it ilie Virgin over th~ ofibt 

munaiitry ri 1 Vamppdi: dse Em.it r bkd md the solilitf r waa found K ■ in if 
{Dldr^n. IcvwgtApbif €hrrtifnnt f p. ^61), 
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tellerc refers, and some considerations support the Ut¬ 
ters Testimony. His description of the interior of the 
building hung with rags md other offerings rings true, 
and die movement against the dervish orders under 
Mohammed IV from 1656 onwards * fits exactly with 
the expulsion of the dervishes mentioned by La Guil- 
leticre.* It is, however, possible that he has con¬ 
fused the Parthenon with another building. If 
not, 10 whom were the dervish cult and pilgrimage 
directed ? Athens was particularly connected by learned 
orientals with the Greek philosophers, and on that ac¬ 
count called by them the * City of the Sages {Medina! 
til Rskamap The local traditions of the later Middle 
Ages associated nearly every ancient building at Athens 
with some philosophers Tim tradition of Athens as 
The dwelling-place of Plato * the divine ' was still alive 
among the Turks in the middle of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury.? It is quite possible that the Parthenon at A then?, 
like the church of S. Amphilochiu* at Konia, 4 figured 


1 For rhi) movement sec behaw, jip. 4)^13. 
i A, to the repetition rf U GmlWiicic, the stcnrtal verdict of our 
own times Li (hit hw fagciy comttted in his uiins the tnatcml of other 
people, notably the Athenian mwkuuriiw, pissing it oil « the tnut ot 

his own travels. , 

■ D’HtrbcJot. Bibl. Oritnult, ' AtUttiah': 1/ Jtaad-ed-djn, m 
Hummer-Hdlm, If hi, £*p- On. i, JJi. 

4 Attn, f itatutisit (ed-1.. Rwt in J.Uirb^ htT Jrr lift. 1S4O} : 

KaiJibounoglout, iWttJiicto-i, I 59 )> , . , t , , 

« C/. Haji Shaha ,&"*& "d P-109: Atuu, * - dts Wohtntt 
de» g&ilkhen Phw uod dcr beriilimtcueft Fiiiiotophcfl, und d«Uib 
d« Stadt der Weken gettannt 

♦ See below', pp. 364-5. Another hrnJie of Puto w*i uioiyn tt 
I’cnrinwri in the ftumeefitlt century (I bn Baluta. tr. ianguinetti, it, 

JI5 ; IT. Ia, p- rsh <5*1™. " c " W J . ^ 

connected witli that town: pautbly the 1 wo were mini w the popular 
mind. A reputed house (w Arabs, Bohra*; m K.01 lexi-ed 

in tbceighteenth rentuty » a mt*jue (Eymortl and Hermann, 'TrwxU. 
i ih \); ji ready in 14*0 Juondelmoat) had spoken t'f the bow* jeJ 
iptini! of Hipp^crtte* {Lihtt /atWarwm, § 43), the latter at fim iden¬ 
tified with a curium built wcIJ-Iwuk *bow th* town of K01. and later. 
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*? halo's observatory.* The dervishes of La GuiUe- 
dere’s time came from konia, 1 where the cult of Plato 
was predominant. 

3. S. DtMtTKiua, Salon 1 ca, was not converted into 
a mosque till some years after the taking of die city by 
the Turks. The grave of the saint* to which primarily 
the church owed its sanctity, was respected and rc 
nurned a Christian pilgrimage : J it was, further, 10 some 
c.ttcTit adopted At j place of by the 

ifitr ifu« had revered tv it. eW.1 name of Burinm, with a twin* 
7 [,fu *<>«*''* i^pa (Hen% KauihtFtrithmjfo p. )6i). Othrr re- 
jfrrnets to Hippocrates in Kot «c GalUnd (1*75), ed* Schctr. ti. .* 1 
, ^ (* 7 W>« ;,,rt£ ' */ <J;f LrcxKh c- 4*f ( l imperfect Yenisei ,>f the 
tioiiK on a high mcky hill about a rail* is<r : i 0 f HiTrinii* *); £&L p. 4So 
(rmncifti =domiinrv and irudyafHipnocrate*) ; De Bjrrti. /V,,,.-, 

’■ 1 —Hippocrates); ifcj. j, ito (school in the (fiwnfiimv 
I| ™ “» - 1 “ n ^ ( ) Tie Greek, told Midland ( Cmif. fOrh*i 
Mjo -1 in, 464) that hb dumber wn in ihc castli? of Km, Tuchr? in 
^™ bw * d ('&}> toynhwh, p, 571 U.ipttb'rfihehoitieorHippo- 

' It knejatiny ro note in dm connexion the letter fi6*i! ■ itmcJ 
[".■ the ['urkiih notable? of Athens, including the head of The der.l, he*, 
commending the Jaun mjwiotury Pitt BLiiwau for hu kaowledse ps' 
i-trr.lv.gy (Caraven, Rtl hrd, it U Commit J - 7 /no, c. 1+7) 

1 fee the extract gimi hcW, p. 755, 

1 The profit derived fnerm pilgrims ti hen of course a cotuhtemtea : 
./.Mackenzie and Irby, Trjteh i» Ste-wit Pnt'timj, p. 10; U, f, 

A Hint t, ftU oj j Tour |Q Micrdania, p. (4. 

fun. Acugn., l)t txi. Thtthiiou, Extii^ cap. xvi; Etimthlui, 
'nt h- VmtitfTvkty,a, , 5 , t , ; for ,h, 
ailt m 14B9 *ce khimwo, /r«, Asu**, p, f6 J( The Turkish name t ,f 
themo*^ ka.imWel.( S ft»t Kasim, the imh Jmara),*™, tncrdr to 
:rttr nv liter Ortons I Christian festival, S, Demetrius* dw (fJci *6) 
lirms ii*r .acred m Kaiim (Ryomt, Grtri an J ,W»i« OW„, 
p, iji}, I can find no .Liggettim that the torah of $. Demontu v,: 
ttfiided ai that of K jiitn {<f. Onrimir, //or. £mp. Of h. ti, 19) b T ihc 
I urb, tJinugh thif not an impcmtUlc dcvelopmcBt {tf. opccdatl?. 
below, f.fS [ hlwar; Cheleb) in tpite nf rhe fact (liar » tomb nf 

f W d ij p .07 ; Massignon, in 

Htf.Hut, Rjiig, Ivin (1.908), p. 357). For life 1 nwaiurin^ ’ of S. Ue- 
nsetriui >ee below p. s63, qtwung deLttmiy, Cbrzla Gw, &TtrrprV 


S. Drmttrius, Saltmutt 1? 

The mact converse of this phenomenon (uv, a Mos¬ 
lem place of pilgrimage situated in a church in .1 Chris¬ 
tian country and respected by Christians) is to be found 
in the case of the reputed tomb of a ' sister of Moham¬ 
med ' at the church of SS. Peter and Sophia at Tarsus 
under the rule of the Armenian kings. 1 

4 - S* A-Mpiulociiius, Koxu. Here the miracle- 
working grave of S. Ampliilocliius, bishop of Iconium, 
was identified by the Sdjuk Turks with that of Phito 
the philosopher. 1 The church was in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury a. pilgrimage for both religions.I 

5. S. Andrew 01 Ckete (Khoja Mustafa Jamisi), 
Constantinople. Tie miracle-working Christian tint 
buried here > was superseded on the 1 discovery * in the 
feign of ‘ Sultan Mahmud * of apocrypha] graves of 
I'atima and Zeinab, the daughters of the Imam Husain, 
who were said to have been brought captive to Con¬ 
stantinople and to Jiavu killed themselvcf 10 avoid being 

1 VV illeband of Olden but - [mi), ed, L. AUiiim, A^ jrrw rn. t, 1 ‘ } j, 
n,c g«ve w». in impute -wJjin txtrt forti [tic] Eatesiu, The dmrth 
* now tepheed by the Ulu Jami (Lan^Iob, CiUnf, p. 117), See 
further Wim, p. 69H, 

1 A parallel cast ia (hat of Aristotle at Piiertao. Grtgofnvitii, Hunt¬ 
ing (ff W/rjitiry, ui {SittfuaM), p. 1 (4) Amarl'* tranilatkiQ of the tenth 
C: niuTj I bn llaubl, up * im Al-Kaittr fder Paliopolb det Polybius) he- 
wunderte er die grotse FwttagtmoK'hee (t tiiieiiity m ram for Fnitagj- 
die cbemaligr KathcdnJe der Chrytea, wotia man ihm eine 
Kapetlc arigte, in watcher dex Sanr d« Arinoido iti dtr Luft tchwrbte. 

ihm, to u(jt er, betettn ehedtm die (.'liriateu ura Kegtn ft is to 
be noted tlut the Aral)* look Palermo in £)l t (Ik Notmam in (07c, 
Mkc Mato at Knvia, Amtotk is pnbilily a Cbm dan uioi taken river 
by the Arabs » Plato by the Seljuks, and rc-lwmctL Sec further, 
beJnwy p. 364. 

' Khstrovo, hi*. Ruxe;, p. *56^466}: ' 0 y ; la tlite rgliie rhtttieiuie 
fconuerec], scion cujt, j Pijtun, & »e!on nous, , A mphdrnSiee... i'hulh: 
lainr.e lii-roulc de lui juiqu’i preterit ’. For the SeJjut cult atiil le^riuJi 
i't Plato ic Mow, fp. }Sjf.; for 1J1 r mbietjuent burcty of the 
church, •« below, chap, ill, 00. 9. 

• 1 in Miliiugen. Churti'fj fa Cmiioniinttffc, p, tc8 ; Gintny and 
Nirahldct, U.Jkfou it Cmiumtinaplt, p. i 16 . 
i*fH C 
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married to Christians, or to have died in prison for 
refusing to deny their faith. The transformed church 
thus acquired a respectable Mohammedan tradition,and 
the Moslem saints continued the miracles oi healing with 
which the Christian church was formerly associated.* 

6 . S. The*la (Toklu Mesjiui), Constantinople. 
The saint and healer ; here celebrated by the Christians 
wa s replaced by a Turkish saint, apparently apocryphal, 
called Toklu or Doglilu Dedc. This personage is sup¬ 
posed by the Turk? to have acted as a tort of regimental 
hhitti at the siege of 1453 ; i the legend is probably 
evolved from the name, originally a corruption ofThck- 
hi, which was borne by a Turkish saint, Doghlu Baba, 
buried at Brusa. Doghhi Baba was so called because he 
.Irattk sour milk,? whereas his namesake at Constanti¬ 
nople purveyed it to the troops. 

7. $, Elsas (Dauo Mon astir), Brusa, This church 
—we know nothing of its Christian past—was given 
a new sanctity by the interment in it of the remains of 
Sultan Osman. It thus became not only a holy place 
for .Mohammedan?, but a national Ottoman sanctuary.* 
lr was never a Friday mosque, its small proportions and 
circular plan marking it out for a turbe, 

' Lii-m'j- md NitoJaiiiei, hr, tit .; Meyer 1 ! p. 319. 

Before ihii dmovciy ibe tomb of a * Corapankjti ofEvywh T mi ihmvn 
it thr Tnp«fu* QdtJin dn Nvn$tt/tJ in Hiunmcr-HcUcit, Hist- £xip r 
On; jviii, 35 {349)). 

1 My HatnOion, iwral**!*#, p, 135. 

1 Fa<rpat*f. 5 uf. p. 5 S 9 ; V + ar* MilEingtn, 10 7 ; 

Meyer, fip. d( n p, 340 ; ttwnnm-Hdkrt. But Emp. Oil 16 , 
Thr wctfii Sy?h i- TrnrcirrtTrJ a* an old Turkkli word for tehry* 

* Sts nun , Orchil*, p H iioi f/ the Ttgburtfu Ofdf of von ilammrr 
{Bnujtii p. 57). ilut this uiiii cry 1J10 inawii in DaghB 

Mountain Father % ef t Gibb* Qitomm P*ftry T ui T 364- 

i Tito clmrcli wu bidlv damped by m cartliqtuie in 1KO4 and k 
ddw dettroved: ice Tcsia %nd FtiHari, Ryz. p, 157; 

G. SVhdcr, J&urwy ixu p, tt 6 ; von Hammirr, Btmt^ pp. 

47 ff. f J< Fatdoe, City *f i&t H, 14 fF.; W. Turner* T*ur im ilr 

iir, 


ha Bey's Mosque at Ephesus ig 

I hough at least one church In every conquered city 
W»S made over to Islam in the way we have described* 
it must not be assumed that the local Tradition of a 
mosque having been a church is in all cases a true one, 1 
An instance which can be checked is that of the great 
mosque oi Isa Bey at Ephesus, which down to quite 
recent times was pointed out as the church of S. John, 
The cut indy frivolous reasons for this i den lift cat ion arc 
discussed and dismissed by Fallen cr.^ The church of 
S. John was indeed transformed Into a mosque, and is 
mentioned as such, down to the middle of the fourteenth 
century.' Hut the tnosque of Isa Bey is a purely Turkish 
building dating from ^375. * In our own times a rela¬ 
tively modern mosque at Uslcub has been claimed by 
the Serbian conqueror; as a church of S, Simeon and 
bids fair to change Its religion on that obviously untrue 
assumption.? 

' pclh VjLIc mentions {Fwv/i, iv. f>\\ # mosque cUinte-j by Ar- 
nirttuii! sj an jneient Armenian church, apparently falielv. 

* t ah c iter, F.pheiui, p. 155. 

J Ibn Itatuu. it. Ssuijuiuiti, ii, jofl j Wilhelm eon Boldcnicefc 
fl 336), i bfi Bj tii'd wrote xUrmt 1540. 

# .faSirijn Exfitditltt re EfhtJMt, U f jl, I F« W r }{. 
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UMEROUS case* arc on record in which die trans¬ 



ference of it chordi to Islam ha* been at tended 


or followed by untoward incidents which have been 
regarded by the Christians as miracles and by the Mos¬ 
lems as due to blade magic.' When these warning are 
considered too serious to be neglected, the usual course 
is to dose the church altogether or to pur it to some 
secular use, 1 not to restore ii to Christian worship. 
Examples are common* and, though the stories are 
usually told by Christian*, we shall find that they are 
also accepted,' and indeed acted upon, by Moslems. 


Thus: 


1. A Chukch at Mamovms was transformed into 
a mosque, but it was found impossible to keep its 
minaret from falling down as soon as it was built.' 

2. S. John, Rhodes. The minaret added to this 
transformed church was five times struck by lightning.' 

* The um may happen when j nKnquc ii tamed into a t hunch, ai 

in the care of a murque it Aik* (l* Si range, PnUituu, p. JJl). Fitly 
Chnitians alto recr^nwed and {cared the potency of pagan tnape, 
(j tine precaution! acenrdinf>ty; if, Alfaid, VArt P a itrt, p. ant (a taw 
of 435 (CW. f xvi: x, 15) ®fden r*ciR * tana, templa, dtlubra, 

ii ipuft efuuti nuitc Tenant intern, pratcepto tnagatfittinitt 
■'olliKarinncquc vr nr ran. Joe chrUtimic reHgiom mini eipiiri 

* After the fdi of Jerusalem the Atctntion church was made a 
:n«ijuc, hut, ai Chri.Mi.ius could not be h.'pt away, the Saracens 
■ polled it of ft* marble* and left ir common (h’abii, £945*1. i, 389). 

» Cuini-t, ■fiir-fHjr XAtir, i, 761; Jiiji KlulQ (ti. Amain, ii, 68*) 
recognized the tnraque 11 * Chmctan building hai without muitiauing 
the zupenddon connected with it. At Jerusalem the haute of Aimnw 
it now a mosque, but three attempt! to build a mi turn have failed 
(Goujon, Taw taunt, p. 33), Stimlirb', infidels could not pm imag** 
in the rebuilt tempir (I’etadua, in AWi 1 . Jwf. At. vzti. 400). 

* Stoehorc, Pcyagi, p, jaj; if, Vejjard, Chut Rtmutkti p. JJO- 



Minarttf Destroyed zi 

3. The Metropolis, Yasnina, was converted into 
.1 mosque in 7; the same year the minaret fell, 
owing, as was said, to the intervention of the Arch¬ 
angels. 1 

4. * S. John Ffrcamon (the great ruin now known 
as * tCizil Avli'} had a minaret added when it was first 
adopted as a mosque. The doorway opening on the 
gallery, designed to face Mecca-wards, insisted on turn¬ 
ing to the north, which in some obscure way led to the 
fall of the minaret. The building is now- abandoned. 1 

5. 1 S. Sophia f , Sofia, was half ruined by an earth¬ 
quake w hen transformed into a mosque/ 

6 . S. Francis, Galata (1701) was struck by lightning 
tor a similar reason. 1 n this case rise miracle was attri¬ 
buted by the Franb to the patron saint.* 

* Contemporary MSS. note pabliihtfd bv Lanibmi tu A T far 
^tiTjfuwr* Y14 iUj. Wc ttuy perbapi infer that the date of the accident 
wai iiit fewit qf ibe ArrHingth (Sept, fi) or that the church wji dedi¬ 
cated to them ; * church of S. Michael m the cattle it WOijkmed in the 
MS. History of I'tsmsm published by Leikc {XGrew^ iv, but 
tbi* !<omj to hare been dclttoyed in die frtgo of Murad 11 in 14 j r ,if. 
bowernci pl ?6j. 

* Anmddl, Snrtit Chtrf&t* p. ^ C B. Wpm, Tr*r rti t it, u6. 

The 3 ame miracle u told by Kycaui* perhaps owing fo wm? cwtUwn, 
of S. Demetrius in the rants [own : * there arc two ebutfeite*, one 
anciently cfadkiicd 10 S- and another to S. Drmniripi w both 

tvhkh die fvrlr have TtlinquiiheJ, di* Urn became (al report gra) 
the Walii nil j-. 31 luc h by tdghi u they are bailt by day ; ind ihcnihef, 
bccauw? tlic Door of the Mtmurh or Steeple.. which a bore where they 
call id Prayer p points always toward" j . . . did in a niinctilQUJi 
manner sfier ir wai buiif turn itself to the North, ip which poim that 
Doir now of which, 1 myself li-we been iti f , ,ye*wiintsi; but 

whit ilttdi may hue km bertur contrived by ihe fiffd M*ww I am 
not able 10 iyct r (Etycwt, Gfttk 4 nJ Jtntm** Ch*nhth f>. 67), 
J. II. S* Moiriit, It urn, p« dut * ia ^ ti» 

church had faUen down crtiy time the Turk atwsnjrted 10 build it, 

t Ranitz, Mnlfantf p, ; this chmch-mosqoe was abo raid id be 
haunted by tire §hou of L Sophia the daughter of Comzantiue and 
Helen {\ I) \ who wai bailed tiwmr (Bauglii, Fiiggi* w p. 45). 

■ Ds Lj Motiraycp Ttxvdh U J ^i 
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7. S. SoMiia, Peroamon. Here a cross insisted! on 
replacing the newly built minaret and became such an 
obsession that the Turks built a dome over it.' 

3 . Chuhch at Thtatijia (Akhisar). Here the top 
of the minaret fell repeatedly. 3 This or another trans¬ 
formed church in the ?3me town possesses a column 
which * wept ' when a Christian entered the building 
and ‘high above the roof is a small cross, the removal 
of which would cause the collapse of the mosque '.t 

The destruction of minarets, which are the charac¬ 
teristic Mohammedan feature of a transformed church, 
may be attributed either 10 the anti-Moslem influence 
of the building itself, as below in No* 12, or simply to 
Lhe * evil eye * of the deprived Christiana,* It is suffici¬ 
ently obvious that the ull and slender minaret is in the 
nature of things the most likely part of any mosque to 
suffer from lightning or earthquake. 

Some transformed churches were much more dan¬ 
gerous, f.g. : 

9, S, Am phi loch rus, Konia (sec above, p. 17, No. 4), 
though transformed into a mosque, as may be seen from 
the still existing mihrab , was found to be unlucky for 
Moslems, who died s after entering it, and it was dis¬ 
used in consequence fi 

1 Elliott,*/, rtf. 14137. ’ Wilder, Jtnnuy ujfa p, zjG, 

I KamiJV, Studifi it Hittvtj and Jfl t p. syo : ilso in hit Itltrrm. of 
Haih yfju Mine*, p. it. 

II The ittiftatet lA the Greet! frfudqtle at BuLk (Cairo) DIN if 2 

‘ fraai F dfiwi it, David Rubens, Jnwi^ ihewi the minaret 

much higher than it it nm? t may Karr ta^n tht innocent came of rhe 
jupmdiioti t ice HjslkLtJ^ l**ttrr} t p T 75- 

i Bimikrij* Moilem a cimiot live in the Chriitiati milage ol Sidna ya 
near Damaicui (d'vVrvictlx, Mhn^irn t ii, 463}. in the church of 5^ 
TJiomas at Jtrnrulcna (Goujon, Trrrf Sointr, p. z41 : if Tlwrenot, 
\i, 650), in t L1; cell of S. Raul Jcruukm (t»msp.n h p. 34), at 
in ihit house of Veronica there (Tobies ftpvgr^ van Jt*uj#ijvi r L, 
25s]. Maundstll (cd. Wright, p. 459) tncntjoci 1 village RociteihriLih 
tft-cit Jala] near Bethlehem in which no Trari can live loncc t bin m 
>-«rt 1 lie add), triii ruk ii : tf, Rjubimtcuip pAUjti*t t ii, 521, The 


Fatal Entry ij 

(o. Jumsiun fount, Ajjaua. A chapel of the ‘ Fri¬ 
day ’ mosque at At! alia (2 transformed church) was shut 
up because it was found that all Moslems who entered 
it died.? The whole building is now abandoned and 
appears still to have 2 bad reputation : a few years ago 
a wall was built round it an attouni of art outbreak of 
plague in the immediate vicinity.* 

\Jialcitu retaliate in kind, uyiug no Christian can live long ill ihc 
Persian city of Ciurtiiilu^u I'MiunJeviHe, e<J. Wright, p. 105). The 
umc prejudice ciitR between Jew and Modem. Thu*, no Jew can 
live at Thaumi (I.miulf, Dr Itinere, p, 5*) of at Gse*srea (Csrnoy and 
Kicolaidet, Trad. dt l A tit iWfWfure, pp. 214-6}, and Turks die at the 
Jewish Jobw (d* Arrian, Mfwitei, ii. 461: tf. the inscription warning 
manger* away from the Temple of Herod at Jerusalem on pain of 
death, mentioned by Josephus, Aniiq. xv, 14). Occasionally, a com- 
firomiif t> made • fnt in; liner, the hiitns of judas at Dunuctu walJ 
not he converted into a mosque, so bath Turk) and Christians wan'ttip 
tide bv side in it (d’Arrien*, ii, 456), The mention of the house 
(church) of S, Thom n on Zion raises severe! very interesting problem 1. 
According to Tablet ( 7 i fogr. cm* JetusaUi*., i, 446) it was first men¬ 
tioned by Tehudi (ittcj) m the house of S. and inhabited by 

Indian Christian* from India. It waa thought the site of Chriir’s 
appearance to Thom.is. In 1586 ZuaUjrt taps it was a church but in 
ruana [the year 1561 <aw the whole group of building) 01. Mount Zion 
in Modem hands. F. W, H.] Boucher Ct6lO> an that all Jews and 
Moon who entered It died, either immediately Or within three days 
iff. alio Quammiu*, 1616-16, and Nan, 1674). Troiio (1666- J 
heard the story from a Turk. Vet from 1681 onwards a mosque stood 
on the site and waa seen by Toiler. 

* It is now a dock-home end a tore {tf. Ramsay, Pauline iWw, 
p. 170; StuJif: in H unity and Art. p. It was probably first in¬ 

tended on account of in lompkuuus position foi the Friday t&orque 
of Koras, this pUr= being taken eventually by rite adjacent mosque of 
Ala-ed-din. til theory the Friday mosque, or at least tu minam, 
should overtop ail Chriitian churches, 

r Lucas, Vayx&t dmt U Qteie, i, J45 i the same author (HiJ. i, 95) 
note) ihr case of a eluirth at Kuuhii, of which the ami-MwIem 
influence was to strong that Turkish house* built near it fell down, 

1 H. Rott. KUt not. ItMm., p. 46 i tf. above, f. it. When rise 
Armenian renegade, AU Pasha, was governor of Beyrut, ho mrtied rise 
church of S. George (here into a mosque. Although (for a eo ridden- 
riun> he allowed ilie Christians to carry away all the ucred furniture. 
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II. S. NicotAS, Alessiq (Albania). This church was 
transformed into a mosque at the conquest (1478), but 
has since been abandoned as unlucky, three successive 
tfiueTizini having fallen from the belfry while announcing 
l!ic hour of prayer. 1 

The explanation given by Lucas in the case of No. 10 
is probably good for all.- The Turks held that die 
Christians had laid a spell On the building, while the 
Christians admitted the working of the htdy relics left 
inside. In the case of Alessio we know that Sbndcrbeg 
wa* buried in tile church, and that at the conquest his 
tomb was rifled by the Turta who used his bones for 
charms. 1 He was probably held responsible for the 
accidents also. 

t z. Mosque of Zacuahiaii, Alti fo, A cu rious story 
of compromise after hostile manifestations in a con¬ 
verted church comes from Aleppo. At the Moham¬ 
medan conqucsi 0 f that city a church, now called the 
Mosque of Ziichariah, was transformed into ,1 mosque. 
The first mus.zz.tn who gave the call to prayer from its 
tower fell and was killed ; the second died by a violent 
death. His successor prayed to the Christian saint to 
spare his life. The request was granted on condition 
[.hat the Christian ttisagien should take the place of the 
orthodox Moslem call to prayer. The office of mutzzin 
is hereditary in tills mosque, and an author of the seven' 
ties assures us that the tritdgian (in Arabic) * is cried 
from the min.<rct once in twenty-four houri.t 

pktirrej, &c„ Ill-lvA purjurd tlic pa±}u i..r hit uirllcge : felliiiL- iil, lit 
w± | atari to Con 1 iil 111 13 upk where Ise urai bejiefldcd, La.1 [ udt’ bd&g 
thrive into the Scs d'Anieiis, M/imiftf* it, 376-7* 

L Vi bn Hahn* Jlban. $tudi /h + i f 1^3 ; Hco]u»fd, ftxitn 
r 57 ; tfcgfwi, ju 241. 

* Aixrrc* p a 13. 

* Hadctiui Scodremii, Fiu ShruiMwgi atiii* aid _jfa. (in txibircnu, 
CWm, Tun. v and rh cohere), For their motive sec aby below* 
F~ 3 ^ 

1 Cu-tlKt Chtliiuim utiJrr ih* CfSJct*I t lJ3f/s ( pp t m it u ukl 


Partial Haunting 25 

The haunting or bewitching of churched mighty as at 
6m in the case of Adalh (No. Jo)a be partial only n just 
as a visitation might fall upon the minam and spare the 
main buHding. The lacrUtv of a dmrdi in Belgrade 
remained intractable long after the conversion of 
the churchy and one of the galleries, of the S. Sophia 
mosque at Otlirida seems to have had a bad reputation 
down to the Balkan war* without, however, rendering 
the building a* a whole unfit for Moslem worship.? The 
house of 5. Anne at Jerusalem has been turned into a 
mosque, but Moslems die if they enter the crypt.* 

dial the pmclmuticnj mad- ai midnight from diij minaret, and mide 
with the hand before the mouth bo it to dirges the wind*. b not the 
ujui] piucLmuimn of the mnecdntp but it 4 proclamation of th^ Name 
of the Huly Trinity *.. to dm day the; liiicner can hear die mice from 
the muum of ^ttcliirkli begin: * f K&Jmj Attob, tod^s f etc/ * and 
^r> off Snip in nsiintelijpibic ety, dearly different froxo the umal. cry* 
and believed to betbar which is written above * [i. r 1 Kadoc-t AUilt, 
Kadi>->* d laptf* KjJtv v tied la kmootp erlumn-i/ die Arabic vernon 
of ayrn d &toS w &ytn$d fcjftpdj. & dfciww, iX&jVQV 
It ihoLiid be remembered that the Christian doctrine of the Trinity i* 
moLt repugnant to Modem theology. 

l .Vtildcf venkrti of the mere theme ire recorded by They mot and 
dc ii B roequ lire. The former state* tha e a eertrin mosque it Dimaicua 
wu reputed i former icmplc of Script* and uid io rofltrin the body of 
S, Simeon biyhtcs, ' l.c Mimirm n-y peut trier U priere ramme aux 
loiro Moaqu^ & -.. tefqtf'il vem crier, k vohi ltd manque T (Tik^ 
noi, JVydjrj, iii f 6l]. When, the murzzint climbed the imitate t of the 
ctHatformcd church of S. Barbara at Beyror, * they wdfr hj beaten that 
frofn dui day no one baa venrered to return thllhcf 1 (B, de la Umk- 
qutefe, cd* Wright, pp. *96 f). Lt U reiiLtrlrible thil the tm^qne of 
j}., Simeon Siyliiei hi Antioch of Syria ii 1 recognited Mo-iem pilgrim- 
2jn: [McUAiit-d-Hii, tr. Biincld, in Ri r.. jV i'vy&U *4 ^5). from 
wlikli f owl) the bodv of the nine wia traiufcrrcd to Djnaiic Lis f accord¬ 
ing' to Thfrratot, fcttr. Wh * PouUfii, Nvwdkt RsUhnu, h rs* 

t Durham, p* 140. Vfm in rqti found the 

mwque disused [RUgwzy Essays* p. aho), FdmimH Spencer in r&jo 
(Tw-rfr, iit 73) uyi ^ w« in bii time a rndtray tint*. 

* At the time (t7i5) of d'Arrietu' vkit to Bey rut Turka no longer 
tea tuted to tEescend into dm crypt of in chid inoique^ which ]iad 
formefly been a church belonging to the Cordelien, A l .a prcraiclt 
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13, S, Stephen, Betook (nw Tripoli in Syria), 
offered ;i still more violent supernatural resistance to 
the Moslem usurper. Original ]y a Benedictine monas¬ 
tery church, it was transformed into 3 dervish convent. 
In the space of u year no less than thirty-five of the 
inmates died sudden and violent deaths: 

1 Lti ttttr crotiTcz renreisez par Ecrre f tom livides dc 

coups^qu'tk JiioiLdE krur avoir citi demwat par on phjmtomMoi 
leyr apparoitioit dant eette £glh^ vestu a la dee Papain 
Ctires 1 ktMU Las autr« cjmien 1 urns fraejiiet *t menrEns de leor 
climte du haut dc la roar de Udii* figliie, d p cu ih atCRcnt 
rmvtrscs pai nne venu net nice cl divine qu! k-i fhlnmb^cit* 
lorsqu T Ib y motuaknt, Si bit?n qu’dpouYtniR dun si grand 
chastimuit, tb nWienx plus /opLniastrcr ii y deimru/er 3 es 
rahandnnntrtnt malgrc cm ■ etr qui m T j est£ raront£ uir ks 
licux [utilise^ qile |by veui cE tkitcl/ 1 

If we may attempt to define at all the agency by 
which such miracles arc supposed to be performed, we 
must take into account not only she buried saints and 
patrons, but al&o the spirits belonging to tile buildings 
concerned. 

qai y dcacendircnt depub tjuc I'F.jgtkc cur tt£ coeti'crtie cn Mcriqnec, 
pcrdiient h vise, Dku in pmntum ainii dc leut mjp grande cmknMJ 
Jo avoid dl flit ot t-LtiilLu aeddentt they bioeied the door nf the itdr- 
caw which tad 10 the crypt fd r Arvieui f Mimaim; ii, 347). ThU WAi 
din^erooi to Modem* for the further reason that ii contained the 
famtnu 1 Bleeding CrociEx 1 of Beyrut (d'Arrietis* hi. «> + 3 Goujon, 
T*w fitijaif, p. 1*5: de U Biocqmere, ecL Wright, p. 297), The rtory 
worn lint tome Jewi had outraged the crucifix, whereupon ii sLtd 1 
quantity o/ hlooth Moat of the blood wa % dii m buted abroad in bottle*, 
bat dur pomett vm prewr vtd in the crypt of the church, Thu ugh the 
Turk of d'Amum* time refuted to A\m Chrfcuui to ice h* The 
crucifix 1U0 ttu i pracircd in the cryp l On cc tome rick ChrmUru k j d 
lubu-ubcd considerable mmi in order io buy it, but the Turk were 
mUc to remove it, same dying then *nd there, other* becoming blind 
xnd dying Liter (d'Arrtcui^ k>f + ii&)* Frf i pmiib]t expkiEU(inn of 1 he 
origin of the legend &ee Ikiltick p, tgi, 

ff Frbvrc. UJjtrr dr U f unptif, p, 46. Sivaiy de Breves (FjJw^ 
p. 45} the* iirber mbido related of thi« church and admlnal by local 
Turk** Ut *eew, hmvevei, to thiuk the dedkation S. jsmtt. 
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14. Thus, at the church of S. Nicolas, Cakka, now 
A mosque, the Greets bold that unless the picture of the 
saint is duly provided with a lamp, the spirit of the 
building (not S. Nicolai himself) appears and kills the 
guardian for ids neglect. 1 

15. At S. Catherine’s Mosque, Can hi a, also a trans-^ 
formed church, the spirit of the building contents itself 
with a pearls demonstration of u terrifying sort. It has 
the form of an ox.* 

The presence of such spirits in sacred buildings is not 
contingent on the transformation of a church into a 
mosque, since churches as such are often inhabited by 
spirits of this class. > They generally appear in animal 
form, and, as Polite* hints,* probably represent the 
spirits of beasts immolated at the erection of the build¬ 
ings to which they are attached. But the transforma¬ 
tion, and still more the destruction, of the church, ex¬ 
cites their hostility*,! as the Turks themselves admit. 4 

* Puli It*, riapil&ooe if, nt». * /farf?* no, SlU- 

» ibU., run. 507 (Zante), j ji, JU, 513, $ 1 $ (Athene); alio JOJ, 509, 
tj. <87, On the Mohammcdim tide litnilar phmoe.eiLi «<ur: lor 
instance, at die m«q«r of Muhn-fld-din da Damascus aitv kftoja who 
tseetids ihc ininivEE ii thrown down by an ' Arab (F. \\. H. fb.iu 
lluuin Aft of Client : there i*, 10 far ai I know, no Chriiiwn itiiii- 
tion, ind the ‘ Arab * is generally 1 merely aocular ' ipiR* ’ or * demon ’; 

for etaii i*e bch>w, pj>. 7J0-J. i Notc 0,1 y 0 * f° 7 - 

4 C /. dr Brio, Vyafth p- t *7 : ’ viiunnsi a h maiion de laanot 
llioiDJi, que la deuote Impetsmce de ConitantinopW fit erij5 cf «> 
Egiiic, KtaumoiBt dwertt, k demy ruini-et wuurat 1« Turns oat 
n&aye dc la trparet, pour *Vct inrir de Mosqu^f, nuii loudaitt que it* 
AichilKli* y eatroiciitt iti hide ok tapeni aortant J tr.rre In rui.net 
Inn fatso it quitter out Lb & dentin rout eumnhk \ A aripcai in the 
same way prevented the deveratkn of the Nativity chwtli by the 
Saracen* (Fabri, £(*#«* i, 474-5) «4 b > J ew ‘(Goujon, f tm 'Spatr. 
p. 173 ). For a wflillai belief in Albanii «sc Durham, Htf.it dUw *«, 

P '‘~mnd»phj-llHlr>, oi Iptydiki. i, £ TttCfiXVi Jti 

™ Tumwm rvs&pa ^tSXatta ttu *uf 

d M f«nii|i^ rma&m JwqmKta rj> «W mu «&*nn» 

toS ttrtdfuxns . ,. 'Hkomo. u^our m*#wi*ry- 
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Merely to threaten a sacred building might bring 
down the vengeance of Heaven- Wilder relates a story 
connecting the explosion in the Propylaca some twenty 
years before his time with the impious action of a Turk* 
which was miraculously frustrated : 

'A certain Hag* of the Castle, j Pilous Enemy ui Chrjj- 
tLiniiy, resolved one day to batter down 4 Church ■ w bn hiring 
prepared ill things in rtadineii over Night tn do the miended 
Execution ncit day* bring a Festival according to thdr Law, 
they meant thus maliciously tu celebrate, by the Ruin of a 
Christian Church. But were the tame Night miracukmslv pre¬ 
vented by Thunder and Lightning from Heaven : which ?cj 
die Powder on Fire, And blew part uf the Roof whereon the 
Hag** Ho lire stood, Together with him h and h\s whole Family, 
iip into the Air... The nest day they found Bow - and Arrow?. 
Shields, And other Armour, all about the Country; but never 
heard they any new* of the llaga again . 11 

This story is still current in Athens in connexion 
with the church of Sh Demetrius on the dopes of the 

jitrfd; h n&dtti# ilrfj^EV, Oa^Ti «'"Tt5A^ij(7fti r y* ipe crfi>m A($ai*sr 

in VttWrfW ipeiwuuO&ns * Christiam *rc «qtuUy 

mpvntitioui a bom Tik<tig * tones from church* j: people who da ihb 
either die t addtnly or lose a hand or a foot (H. Ran, Kk$iw* Ofnim.. 
p. l?j)* The lhetth it Angara, who in 1834 pulled down part of the 
Augmtrnra (Um property of bit own nevertheless punned by 

ill-kck (Fctroi and Gu ilhunir, Expiitr. & la GuLi itr, h :^) T The i ultan 
ktfha renwmd shree of iht ephtmaa which tupporccd the dense of 5. 
Euphu-J LLLi'-s h c Js ale edu 1% coidd not tno\ e 1 b « fourth: it weep on t he fern 1- 
day of the church (but ike pfitm deliberately arranged rlri* tnir^'L): 
tee Set tim, Leitrn t in* 171. The Strumi could not build 0* the rife 
of Mary of ihc bwoon p nsr could they take *wny In *t oner M’.ibfi, 
k : a: i. ^9). Hi. image of the Virgin uf Sidnaya near itanincm 
turned to tierii when iiokn and so frightened ih* thief into restoring 
it (Mgandrclh Voyjg/ t p* 3 »): for this to ife mk further below* 
P- n. 7, and Forttr, turfman*/, p. ip,. The friracm* were m 
tttlifird by i viiic rr that they could not remove the ralunqi of the 
Ntthdty church (Ludalf, iXr /mur/, p- 7*)- 

* Whcter* Journey inf* G/wf, p. 359. who probably hjd it from the 
F«ndi com si 1 Uiriui (*/* Calbgnon in Jfiw*. Jo hum. 1897* p . 63). 
A similar minele fj<xun in Hammer-HeOeri, Hut. Em*. Off r iMii, 

79 (^ 97 )* 
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Museum Hill, suraamed'die Bom bardlet'(doi-mS^^s) 
on account of die incident. According to the version 
related to me in 1914 the tried to bombard the 
church on a Christian feast-day when it was full of 
people, but his cannon turned against himself. 

Spoliation of churches is likewise apt to bring with it 
untoward results. The be y who stole the famous ‘ burn- 
ins stone * of Angora went blind till he returned it, and 
oniv recovered his sight by the intercession of a sinless 
child.’ Instances of this sorl could be multiplied, 1 bur 
i hev arc mostly told by tlw Christians and seem practi¬ 
cally to have had Httk- or no restraining influence.' It 
is interesting to find the Turkish soldiers quartered 011 
Athos during the Revolution sparing the pictures ol 
saints in the monastery churches,* but mutilating those 
of devils in representations of the Last Judgement, &c. 
Their conduct, both here and in other circumstances 
mentioned above, amounts to a tacit confession of Turk¬ 
ish belief in, and fear of, Christian magic.* This be- 
travs itself also in various other way?- 4 At the conquest 
of Salome a Sultan Murad II, before entering S. Dcme- 

1 Luca*, r«y. Jmi la Crfnr. i, m-it : tf, below, p. 1JF1. For the 

power of vicinity ice below, p. SOO, 

* Cf BUnoni in Cbnicic. A/jjarw/tW Xbj it l.rr.mt, i. 351. 

* Cf, however, Fabri, ffiwgaf. i, 474-5. and the imtancei given 

above, p. 27, ft, 6, * Slade, 'Tweh 1* I in try, p, 49*- 

$ Lamartine, Fcyage m Qrimt, iii, i/J. t*lb the amusing *wiy that, 
if a Christian says the Creed continuously, a darvkb «t the Tower « 
the forty at Rainleh must 50 on turning (these dervishes are Mcvlcvi} 
until lie dies : once ihe dervishes caught * Christian doing tliti and 
made him recite the creed backwards and s> nop the charm. I he 
.torses of dehtinp Binu|uti md churches seem to indicate that both 
religions may also indufei- in reckless defiance of the other'* magic: 
for inch 1 tones w* Fabri. F.vfigai. i, sfi* (an aaact parallel to which it 
in tturcfchardt, Ar-ibu, t. 307-S: tf. “Iw f ahri. i, }>«)• Cf. alio 

E. H, Palmer in /'XL. QX for («?!. p. «J. Cf. Iiaihtck, littm, 
p. 177. 

* t.g. Moilema will not cut wood year r’onneT Christian churches 
(Durham. High Altaum, p, t6lj}, 
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tritie, saerijieed a ram mth bis ottm bands J after which 
he proceeded without scruple to sack the church. The 
sacrifice was of course apotropaic : and amounted to an 
acknowledgement of the hostile potentialities of the 
church .3 

The power of the Cross is also admitted by Moslems.* 
I bn liatuta at Constantinople says he was' prevented * 
from entering S- Sophia by the numerous crosses placed 
on and around the building to exclude infidels.$ It is 
this belief in die hostile potentialities of the Cross,* not 
mere * amounts*, which is responsible for the common 
defacing of sculptured crosses in occupied Christian 
buildings : as a rule the horizontal limbs only are 
obliterated.? On the other hand, Christian magic mav 
be conciliated, and the Cross itself pressed into the 
service oi Moslems. A stone decorated with a cross at 
Eljii in Galatia cures sickness ; * the Kizilbash of Foetus 
mark their bread before baking with a cross : ? in Tunis 

1 Ducas. cap. xsis (p_ 301 »). 

’ 11 « root-idea of all Escrifice {kurhats} anion c Semites seem.i to 
have been that of communion with God; it is now regarded « apo- 
trupak, a lift bang given for life threatened or tpared. In practice 
ksitbdH ii apt to degenerate into a free moil: is* further below, 
pp. 259 #■ 

1 Chateaubriand, quoting Pete Roger, itiiaiim. sm {imtr. ii, 373) 
that the Turk; are »rcruputaui about the Sakhra became, all pnyen 
being cffieidoua. tliK« of a Christian might au creed in driving out the 
Turks altogether. 

* Point, Tunisia Trans axu, p. 173, rayi that the Modem women of 
Algeria tattoo crone* on their fa on and arm*. 

t So in G. Temple, Tntvtl i, ii, t17 r I^t'i translation, however, 
pivn (p, 84) quite a different render! tu: of the passage. 

' Before * Hamer' could buiid the Dome of the Rock a croft on 
Mount Olivet had to be tutnnred (Fabri, T.ragal. ii, 117). 

1 /./- at S, Sophia (Grdot, PVjm gr tu CmshiniiaofLr, p, 99); at 
Adalia (Haskett, in S.S.A. ar, 271}; Asuftri* (I Jaikci, in if A'.,/. 

Smyrna (Hailuck, £&* 149). In later conquest!, r. t >. 
Rhode* and Chita, the nones ane 1 pared. 

1 S« below, p. sofi, u. 3. 

* G, K. White, in Traitr. TfCt. Inn. si (1908), p. syo. 
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women tattoo j cross on their faces;« a phylactery worn 
by the Moslem women of Egypt is called * wood of the 
Cross ' i * and Sir Edwin Pears has noted at the present 
day llie use by Turks of tile prophylactic cross on build.* 
mgs in course (if erection.* In aa resident 

of Constantinople told mo that the building of a 
mosque at Bulgnrlu, a village in Asia opposite Con¬ 
stantinople, was constantly interrupted, by accidents 
of various binds. A learned kkoj-t discovered that the 
reason of this was that Lhc site chosen was that of an 
old Chrktia n t hutch, and tha t the it blue k cou I d be t u r ned 
by placing 3 cross in the crescent crowning the minaret 
of the mosque- His advice was followed, the accidents 
ceased, and the cross and crescent ate, according to my 
informant, still to be seen on the minaret of the village 
mosque - 

A similar talc was told tPArvicux of the chief mosque 
in Bevrut, the former church of the Cordeliers-* When 
the Turks captured Beyrut and placed a crescent where 
the cross had been on this church, the steeple was 
destroyed by lightning- A second shared: the fate of the 
first, as did a third, a fourth, and a fifth- 

' A la fin un Renegai qui ivoit ere Chrtticn (Lins sj jcunwsc 
. . . persuatU ail Gnuvcrtieur & au Pcuple, que lc seul tnoyen 
qu’it v avail d’y fairc leoir tin croissant, etoit Jc mettre ime 
croii iu-dcssii/, lei assurant que pat ce moyen Ice sortileges 
ctiiciokru & d’ anrobot plus d’effet,' 

The expedient proved successful, as d’Arvicux law for 
himselfiS 

Like the Cross, both the rites of the Church and the 
gospel itself may be tamed to account by Moslems. 
For example, the baptism of the half pagan Turkoman 
princes of southern Asia Minor, attributed by Bcrtran- 

1 Corel, ur.-.-l Ctarrb, 39* . Poire, Ik, rtt* 

1 Lint, MvJ, Eftptin u, ii, jty. ' ■J’itrJ , /y, p. 79. 

* Mentioned abort, p. £3, ti. * D’Anwn, .l?f(iwinrf| ii, J^S. 
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don de la Broctjuicrc to their wish to * ta lt r off the bad 
<meil r which distinguished Mcjlummeduv was alrno&r 
certainly a prophylactic measure. liutWq in the 
middle of i he abteenth century knew i ever si Turfe who 
had had their children baptised in secret, the reason 
being, that they Wife persuaded that the ceremony 
contained some goosi in itself and they were sure that 
it had not been arbitrarily introduced h : A passage in 
Story is very interesting and dear on the point, Quot¬ 
ing from Casalius,! he says ; 

1 here ablution* became much lets frequent among the 
Christian* <*n account of The cvpiation made upon earth bv the 
o{ 0“*lt for the innatr knot in the blood of man W3; 
expelled by baptism ; and it is related of certain tribe* on thr 
confitin of Armenu, who genttratmi exceedingly unpleasant 
smells, tliai whenever they were washed in the waters of bar- 
dsm they at once lost this bad odour. Indeed, the Patriarch 
of Conn tan ticoplc observed, 1. Jut some of those who came to 
receive baptism from the Chdhians demanded It not fct the 
orthodox reason of purifying their soul* and obreining uocti- 

' it 1 *' Sc j ,c * r ’ P* 5 ° JN' Wright, p, ti5> ■ ' Ramadan ... avoir cm 

™* « me wume cremenne luiucllt l'avoir fait bapdaier a la lov gre- 
pinqur pour lur erJevcr If Hair cr k icnrear qu'oni ceuli qui tie acini 
P»m bapti&ks. 11 fl'atoit r,i boa crestjenni bnn m*diu , Cf. p. nr 
(«I. VV right, p, where the prince of Kira man ii similarly raid to 
h«Te been 1 ba pintle en la lay gregunque pour os ter k ftair The 
mpp«ed utidl of the uabaytired T«ri (>ee Hahn, .-tike*. Sn^W j 
? ' Durham, f!i%b .iUmmg, p, 7^; h*r been used by Greeks in modem 
nines to account for hit oihcrwiw inciplicabJe cm ton. c f tr*ih,«r 
(Hobhnuee, Albania, i, 33). 

- ftuibecq, Ltittr\ i:, 1 tr t. The wmt author eitca (p. no) the 
cutioiu fact liut the Turk* had the greatest respect for the * Marin* 
01 the WJTeri bp the Greek Church at Epiphany, before which they 
never .pur to sea, and for the yrally ceremony of the digging .jf the 
Leinniar. earth, it which a Christian pries; regularly presided (for thi* 
tee Mow, pp, 675 ii.;. T 3 :r rcaion given wa< rhat ‘ there are 
Tcvenl ancient customs among them which daily practice hat proved 
veiy uidVd and of which the reason is unknown «jd dwt tMr fuie- 
Fathrn were wilef thin fhvmrelra. 

* Dt Tk-mu t t tidlnrh i'etrt**. 
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(ration, bin comidcring it a= a Eort of meant JTifm by which the)' 
could obtain corpora! cicinHiHBff. So also, in the Mtae manner 
and for the same purpose, the Agerioi' sought hapriftn. at 
Bjturnurn 1 relates in his commentary on [he pnetc;nth catniti 
of the J Cone ilium [LariVeme ", inii chew here on she lorty 
ninth canon (Synod VI in Trulta) where he up that these same 
Agefini were persuaded that their children would be vexed by 
demons, and troell like dogs, unless they received Christian 
baptism. In j similar way the Jew uinh and art freed there¬ 
from by IhsptUtn.' * 

More worldly reasons are sometime-; admitted. Thu. 6 , 
among the Druse: 1 an a me me des examples, que dc 
vieux Emirs & Sheets, qui crovent que ieur post trite 
pourroit avoir quclquc ^vantage dc l amitie dc-s Chre¬ 
tiens, se sont fait baptiscr sut leur lit de mort \* 
A young Druse prince, having been circumcised to 

K lciise the Turks, was baptised at the instance of his 
Tartinitc tutor to get him the political goodwill of the 
Ms ranks A 

Later, wc find Mohammedan mothers in Albania 
baptizing their children as a charm against leprosy, 
witchcraft, and wolves.'' A Venetian Rtlazione of 1579 

1 .fyiTtiti —Moslems, Cf. fib m.Bngtt. i, i“j (jenu.); iii, 50 

(Cairo). 

: Theod. Rmliamnn (middle «f the twelfth era tiny). 

! Smrv T Jfaia li Roma, U, JI. He adds a reference to Fnruuurni, 
CjtmiU r {J, JvUtit tmpthJiis, a. a. S79), who nap 1 ablaitur fu- 
daciu iidur bapriiinate dim", uid j nmbci to Bub, kdig. ■: S. tlit- 
r mni t Li, 151*9. who meutUsu the Jug: of lidkirtuuin (Budmni) 
-a'Lm ilcicctril Tiub bv «mdl £1 f, 4U0 f -bri, iii, ?*i ■!)■ Isabel 

ltunon {/ffire Lift *f Syria, p. soj) and fahri (fr ./car. ii, >70) also 
mention T.bt supposed irttell of 

* Niebuhr, /'-j yagr ti .frabir, il, 353. Tfct Draws permit their 
chftiren to be hsp sired if a Mironire mohi or bishop wuhe* it. 

1 /Hi ,, p. 385 Cj. l*bri, i, m (jenualetn Saraeem). 

• T Vi Arnold, of hUm. r t A quoting die wfiQmtf 

■ svi'nuL 'liL cetitun MS. of BLiii. for ivhitii see Rials, Srrvta, pp, 
367 if. ItHhe Mta of the Albanian council of 17»3 « » “«*«<* 
Mohammedan patenu bapiireil thor diildirr> * ftuti at Chrwtunos 

MSI- 1 P 
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sap that Turkish mothers generally considered baptism 
as a protection against the first/and another of 1585 
sap that Sultan Murad Til was baptized, the cere¬ 
mony being held for a specific against the falling 
sickness. 5 

With regard to the superstitious use of Christian 
symbol* and texts Thomas Smith writes of the seven¬ 
teenth century Turks : 

1 Some of them, on [with landing their Zeal for Mafamtr and 
lire Religion by him cuabliihM, retain nor only i favour afck and 
honour* bis- Opinion of nur Blc=&d Saviour, but even place 
some kind of LonfjticnM in die usage of hia Name, or of the 
wtndfi of ilit G<»pd T [bough it rnay item to be wholly in the 
way of Superstition. Thin in ihdr Amulets which they call 
Chaimailt\ being little bin of Paper about two or three finger 
breadth, roll'd up in pieces of Silk, containing sever*] shori 
Prayer or Sentences out of the Akorxt^ with several Ofeks 
with other Figura^they usually inscribe the holy and venerable 
Name of jt5U5 or the figure of the Cross, or the first word* of 
Si *Jfthn f s^ Gospel and the like/ » 

riEdaltt Md pro corporali laluit, ul libcrrtmrr z foctarc p ceinifUK mocha 
fcpOefsrj, mMckmito pericuK tt * topii 1 (Von Hriin f Mfi 
Siudtin, i. Conversely, Chiiitiati children in .klbanu (Duii2io) 
sre rircvitncijed (ltenzd t Turqmf< p, |J$): */. Peira, Tarkry t p, 171. 
In the lime way the ennversion *nd baptinn of die Arum tribe cured 
1 hnn of kprwy (Gregory ofToun, Dt Mi far. 5 . Af.arj. ti ij} : dm Idea 
pmbililjr dependi on die pioioiypen of ?he Jordan baptism jud the 
cure of the leprom Nsinun in die Jordan ft/. Gregory* Dr Gbr.Marh 
ii rii), 

1 Albert, Jblmiiam *D/ m h AmbauUnkri f'nuri, wr. Ill, voj, ill, i + *55 : 

' k del Tnfchi purclitf pmtjnn furriTimcntc lutierwte i ngtkdi, 
rrnn maocair;-, ec mold Tiirchl iticatu sc nc confentmo, liccomc imdri 
d« batmo %liU0H dj mdgjie turca ii fanno hattc^me, ivcnfc c*ai 
credent* eke 0 batletiftm unit Wkn vcnir kro la Sebbri \ 

* Albtrjp »p, riL ler. Iff* vuL iii, iii, sflo : * uni opmionc . , . lego- 
fra i TnidtJjdic i br n^tsuoli qujndo who bsttezuri ibbiano metier 
Centura c non tqgltanft parire & md cadoco *. 

■ Fhkrs, Ttnitfdn 1* jfj, condemn! amiderr contrin- 

injz the poipcl and. quoting Augurtfac (‘TW/. 7 ■ - , 1 7 ** jet), 

ay* ihc gospd of S John was placed on the head for 'headache : ^ 
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Geotgewicz, an Hungarian Croat, who lived thirteen 
years in captivity among the Turks, mentions this use 
much earlier and gives a hint of the thought which 
underlay it: fc Invcniuntur inter cos [ Sf* TuiCos], qui 
ciua sint s topers titionls, vt in acirm proiituti^ primum 
caput Evangel! j joannis Graecc conscriptum dc collo 
suspendtint, pemiasum habentes, certum hoc adutfm 
h&ftikm imp*turn & insidias esse smuletuim’ 5 At the 
lime of which our author write* (the reign of Suleiman 
] 7 1520-66), Turkish arms were turned chiefly against 
Christendom : it h hard to resist the conclusion that 
the Christian charm was here uicd expressly to nullify 
Christian opposition* magical or otherwise.'" Similarly, 
in the Jewish wars certain Maccabean soldiers killed in 
a skirmish were found to be wearing idolatrous charms ? 
and were supposed to have lost their lives for their 
impiety. But we may well doubt whether the rest of 
the troop* were so pious as their survival was held to 
imply. So, 5 n Crete, as btc as the revolution of 1897, 

Mmty, Cray.4.4 Mvytn c ofcHtfristn ind tided ftoKeg 

ihii goiptf and passing the pwri stole round the pmtaf* neck}, 
Collin de FLaacy Jss fitUyaft, ij p 34, r.t. Jran) **ys ii n*«i to 
tipcl cktuoiM* to cur epilepsy* to find tnruurc„ and lu Jvcrt ihumlrr \ 
further, when Siberian Colitis plunder 1 Juhiic, they pLiec 1 key 11 
thh chjpiernf 1 hr Bible : if the key mini, there is money about. Cf, 
E=licnne b rfpaltgit pn //nW^frv is* cb. mii ^ vsL 

* In Ray‘5 Fvyagtr t 1L 7 a - ?* c ifiqne {Vty^gf a- /V w p p. j l) cit» 

4 nw irf j Turkish vrutruu wjtli a pujlyied hand who wj* cured by 
lulling she btief passage trad her, the rouble liking plicc at the 
w ords Vfrbunt rtwfaftvm m. For an example of the use of the hu<r 
charm *grfc*t fou] wnilic? by 2 Greek umm, ice CoeirrelTi Tw/fr, 
f. 130. 

1 In Lbofeeriu, Ghrm* Turc r 1, rii, 20$ (the italics jrc mine}, the 
date ofGcorgPiiic^ line published woli » i 3 +f 

* Simllirfy, Mohiimncd II himself it takl 10 We worn *n Amulet 
nude nf the wmlai tuidt of Clukt and jn mkctpk* of the Virgin 
(FrancoCo Surtano, 'Tramfr tit Trrm &i*w (late fiflcemii century), 
pp. 44 f,) r C/* ibo the cite of Skanderbcg, aboi e* p. £4. 

r Yupdfoorti dim TfftiiN&tF *^SwAiuv # l^* cSri> d 
rsfe- TouSaievr (± M»ct r -n-U 4°) 
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we are told that the holy tables of churches in Christian 
villages sacked by the Turks were systematically broken 
in pieces: 

J the explanation given by persons of both creeds wm always 
the : amt. When the church is consecrated, the hits nf candle 
nied ate melted together into a lump, and the tiered relict 
plated in the middle; the whole is then pgi into the hoBow 
column which supports the altar-dub. 7 hs Rftittmn btUrz* that 
tj they ffv*ie .r Christie* rtlit Chr'utiau bulleti txnmt hurt irsm- 
Whit b more curious still fa that the Mussulmans, believing 
that the tpell only I ait.? i jfew years, actually tale bach the relic* 
to the Christian j> first;, who are said, for bacitiheesh, to place 
them on die alur dating Mjm; having diu.- regiined their 
power, the chirms are handed hack to their possessor*,' 1 

Much of this participation in Christian superstition 
certainly arises from the enforced intimacy of Christian 
and Moslem women, and especially from mixed mar¬ 
riages and die introduction of Christian women to 
harems. 1 It does not of necessity imply that the Mos¬ 
lem populations which use the Cross or even baptism as 
prophylactics are converts from Christianity, though in 
some districts (t.g. Albania and Crete) this is at least 
an important contributory cause of the anomaly. 

To sum up, all inch mirades of * Arrested Trans¬ 
ference ' are thus seen to be rcaliy a subdivision of the 
theme of* Punishment for Sacrilege The instrument 
is the foundation animal or negro J or the saint (by ap¬ 
parition) or relics. The ultima te cause of the fatal 

1 Bickford Smith* CfttM &t*ukti t pp. 71 L 

* C/. dc It B reequip re and iht V.meiun ditd tbdttt, and 

ctfxetiltv, for die farm of tfiked mwTfiip Wwn ai ru^jt T dc h Mgk- 
myz f Yr#rth w 5 , 335; AIL-rri, Rrt^sui degli Amhuu^^n JVi/f:. 
ter. IIT f \roL ii f 43 4 L; and for aji inicfcitin^; aiid probably typkil 
cik CMtdoyn t cd, Boppt* f. 130, 

1 Thii it abulit the «mr thing guardian ‘pint, negro, nr make* 
ih= cionniiioji hdng the gLuniiamJiip fttDClioBi cfirnmouly citmied 
by negroes (ice below* p. 734), 
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entry seems to be the presence <rf relics, and of this the 
Christian type mar lie in EdeSM. 1 he letter of Christ 
to Abgarus was preserved there, and its presence was 
sapposed to render the town uninhabitable for heretics 
and infidels,* Edessa was in a good situation geogra¬ 
phically for the dissemination of its legends and the 
antiquity of its Christianity gave them considerable 
prestige. 

* Uiitilfi /> i/iW, p. fe. See iIkj lLuLiclt, I.ttinu p, 172. 
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SECULARIZED URBAN CHURCHES 


A SECOND category of * arrested* transferences is 
formed by the churches devoted by the Moslem 
conqueror to civil uses. This seems to have been done 
when a sufficient number of churches in a conquered 
city had been converted into mosques. Of the secular¬ 
ised churches, some lost their religious character per¬ 
manently, some retained a tradition of sanctity among 
the ousted Christians. 1 Others, again, after an interval 
of secular use, became mosques and accumulated Mos¬ 
lem traditions, others, like certain churches in the Iasi 
chapter, proved * unlucky' for Moslems and were in 
rare cases restored to Christian use. Examples are : 

I- S. Irene, ConsttanTInofle, transformed at the 
conquezt into an armoury. 

2. S- Mark, Rhow-s, converted into a bath- 1 
Other instances of the conversion of sacred building* 
into baths arc given below (Nos, 3,4, 5,) : these may ex - 
plain 3 the Christian religious associations of other bath-, 
where there is no further evidence of an original church. 

3, A Bath exists at Mahsovan where the Christians 
still celebrate S. Barbara.* This bath is said, and prob¬ 
ably correctly according to my informant, to have been 
a church. On S. Barbara's day the bath is always 

1 *•£■ 4s church «fS. jului as Epbroit mi used hy die Turk* at i 
uurfccidtiiuc, hut remained imaci and ivcmihb to ChiiitUnt (Ludotf, 
lit tn'wvt p. 24). 

J Bdsbrc, klmJtfe/ ike Xtiyhli, p. 153, tf. p. Ij6. 

1 Bui rf. eh. is, no. 10 {Kainirjij, note. 

h Cumtinl, Slid. S 3 , 14a : the uittl team to be Walked in 
Fodiui m well at at Kiconiedk, but slie original legend, hi which * 
bath figure*, locarci her in Egypt (it Heliopdk in her atm ai set fotth 
h. Jiwaiii Mnaphmici—dr !i ttoqoc, dr Syria, j, 1 jj : 

htr body uhh prcrcrrcd ai Cairo actor diny u> LuiicJf, tit p. 54). 
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a credible to GrevU who come there and light candles in 
honour of their saint. The bath is said in local legend 
to have been at one lime the abode of Pin Baba, a 
Moslem (Shis) saint buried on the outskirts of the tow n, 1 
This legend is at least as early as Evliya Efendi, who 
records a tradition current in his day that Piri Baba 
frequented the bath in order to heal the women who 
resorted tliere t causing thereby some scandal, 1 

A Bath in Smvrna is called bv the Christians 
after S. Catherine, whose day is still celebrated there by 
Greek women,* 

5. Bath of Yilmz Dede, GokstAKTINofLE. Tins 
bath, is said by a Turkish authority to have been origin¬ 
ally a church transformed soon after the Conquest, It 
has to some extent acquired sanctity for Moslems by 
the burial in its immediate vicinity of the founder, 
Yildiz Dedc C S. Star > 

The history of this cult, which comes from a single 
(eighteenth-century) source, ofiers considerable oppor¬ 
tunity for speculation, * Yildiz. Dede ’ may have been 
(i) an historical personage (from his name a dervish) of 
die date indicated. Cut the 4 time of tin- Conquest ’ 
is by the eighteenth century already for the ThrLi a 
mythical period to which, ancient saints are readily 
attributed. Or (2) be may have been an imaginary 
person evolved from a translation of the name of the 
Greek saint Asterios,* to whom a monastery at Con- 

1 Inforwiatioii kindly supplied tftc by Ptoftsw Whil! n! Miiswin. 

* Kvliyj, -Tt.tvib, 11,213-14 A curium ChiiituD pa.re.llei far thii i* 
recorded in Stephen Graham** fi'itb the flumae ptigrmt ta Jenualem, 
h, jjj * Funnier in Ret-. Bt. Av*. u, 110. 

, Jtf Mosptitt in HisuncT-HeUeft, Hitt, .t.etf. Oil n in. (i 

(4%) : ' i.c fondiucur. YiLliz tiedi, changes, m iciops de la conquete, 
11 hr r^iUc eti un bain qui prit ion nom; «io tom beau fat ffcorntnuc 
lonquc fc Sutran Matuuoud 1 moma .ar k tri, ue, el un cbitre j i'ut 
£taUi<a 1 tfc (175*) ** , , , . 

t infuher cuiuicjiion dtid jfiffftvt i-tc 

lidnw f p. ui. 
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JUiitinopSe was dedicate.’ Or (3) he may have been 
a canonized batii-spirir * supposed to be attached 10 
a ham mavi, whose name or sign was 7 ‘ildiz (‘ Star '). 

Of churches which, after an interlude of dvil 
use, again became sacred buildings, probably owing 
mainly to their suitability for the purpose, we may 
ci te: 

6. The church of Pa_ctokrator, Con stan Tina m. 
Ii became a mosque after being used some twenty years 
as a store.? 

7 ■ S' Theodosia (Gut Jam t), Constaatimopi.b, has 
a similar history, but is from a religious point of view 
more interesting. The reputation of the saint's toinb 
as a place of healing in Byzantine times is brought ou t 
especially by Stephen of Novgorod (11 5o).< When the 
city was taken by the Turks, the tomb was desecrated 
and the remains of the saint scattered. The church 
was used as a naval store till the reign of Selim II 
(1566-74), when it became 2 mosque. In the seven¬ 
teenth century ir was held by the Turks to be a founda¬ 
tion of the Arab invaders of Constantinople.$ Tile 
tomb of the saint, in the south-east pier of the dome, 
seems to have been rediscovered during repairs in 1832 
and is now Turkish in form. The doorway leading to 
it bears the curiously inappropriate Turkish inscription 
' Tomb of the Apostles, disciples of Jesus ’; and it is 
regarded by some authorities « that of Constantine 
Pahblogos, but this tradition cannot be 1 raced farther 
back than the restoration of 183^.^ 

1 Dn Cjngc, CfeuttaA < 'brut, iy, 153; SideiiJ m in 2 MAAoyo.-, 

1 * 5 S' * Cf, hebru, eh, iy. no. i(j. 

1 \ art Mfllilignii, Uyz. CjsrfAfj Cm p m 2$], 

< Khitfovc-, inn. Mmm t p r taj* 

* Ey% 7 9 f wAt t u i + -t: // bcfawi P- 7 « 7 < 

4 ^ in MQIlnpeA, #>“- £b*rth&i m pp. f . : no 

fln f my ^ of iJm mdifilng of evidence will, I think, 

MilEingeiT* rrjjsonrd concUsfkmi a» njiittit the famLksric ifeuinpiiwt 
tin wL ith the legend of the (ftw of Conn inline tctu, Gnlj one pfmt 
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The scttikriziiticm, however, of a church might, like 
tnirt^formation, bring with it disastrous consequences. 
Thro; 

8 * A chapel of' S, Nicolas at EmiucHxa^ on the 
Bosporus was desecrated and turned into a private 
house by a Turk during the Greek revolution. The 
owner, not content with this, threw down the *n 'ion of 
the patron saint: he died the same night. Exorcism 
of ehc 4 spirit p by a Greek priest proved in vain : me- 
ecssive tenants of the house were equally unlucky, and 
it was perforce abandoned. The story was firmly bt^ 
heved by Greek* and Turks a like J 

The phenomena arc not confined to Christian place? 
of worship. It is recorded that a synagogue in Rhodes, 
transformed into a bath hy Suleiman I. turned un¬ 
lucky on this account. = 

In some cases the manifestations following the secub- 

remflim tmefplaiued : why do the Turk* cdJ ih* %n\ l- ihit nf ihc 
Apostle ; i syspirci dui ihli comer fromt nmunUrmaatlm*; ui wilful 
parveriMjn uf the late Cam tannine legend. which t&dit* tbit the re* 
miim of the Emperor were brought from the dimth vf tluc Apeftk*. 
when the latter w» daunted, m the prc^'in thd jimi (then a naval 
Uorc). See further bebm P p. "?+ T n. I. 

* J. Pardon C/fv &f th .S'lr/.'JH/, ii + 168. A vrty rimll*r imtanpe h 
recorded from Sylju hy Pharajopoulm [TaEvkan^. sfty It U aW 
uid that Munafa Be;: in 161S tnrmd the Chapel of pktfelliiiiMi *E 
Jemuhra into * ttahle. In ihr morning he fbcmd lib Imtue dead : 

c.i Ji lime he renewed the experiment tike liolfa dial. At litt a 1 whe 
nun of Hi hlim 1 culii Men the Chtitlivji venerated the rile becsu&i- of 
the FbgelhitKm of Chriit, \Imiifd tk*; ihafutaaed it 11 a ltibU% 
but would mi it hade li teO to mini eventually,, hut Ibrahim 
Pnha |;avc ti iQ die Francueanf, for whom MutoiilisQ of Bavaria re¬ 
built ir in r«3S (L Buncm. t*wr As fk p. 14ft: r/. Goujon, 

/rrrr SWrnfr, p. iSl). ToMcf !«* J/ruldfrlS, i. H75 IF*« ^ 

jlinve and mhez vetHQns QLUtirsmiti (1616-16) bein£ the first 10 fell 
ilic ulc. widi l-itb (1675) copying him, aod Ro^tr (K47} arid l.egienai 
(1675) following him : J^grcziu tiHmdneta an earthquake* The pede- 
tfret: of the dupe! tcean vert doubtful# and lire site dod imt jppw: 
)iave been TAognb&tl muck, if it xlL. btfoic the nrira.de. 

1 E^tiiiiiu and Hermann, Tnt^ibf i. 268 f. 
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rhtatioti of a sacred building led to its restoration to its 
original use. Of this a good instance is that of a church 
in Cyprus* 

9. b- James of Persia* Nicosia* was desecrated* and 
for some time used by a fanatical janissary as a stable. 
The faint appeared to the janissary f tout brilLint de 
1 unite re* vestu d'ha bits sacerdotaux, tenant un bast on 
pastoral en main 1 and threatened him and his house 
with disaster if he continued in hn sacrilegious course. 
The janissary tried 10 treat his * dream * lightly, but 
a second and mote terrible vision, followed by the sud¬ 
den death of the camels kept in the church-stable, 
brought him to his senses* ana he abandoned the stable 
and the adjoining house. As no one else dared purchase 
the property, it eventually came into the hands of the 
Capuchins *\ ,1 nominal figure* and the church was re- 
atored to its original use. It was henceforward greatly 
reverenced by local Mohammedans* who anointed their 
sick with oil from the saint** bmp, 1 

It is interesting to note that near the mot her-church 
of S. James of Persia at Nisibin there edits, or existed* 
a small building once used as a granary by a Moham¬ 
medan, Bur S* James appearing to him In a dream arid 
asking him why he profaned hi? temple* the proprietor 
abandoned his granary, which was in Niebuhrs rime 
used as a chapd by the Jacobites* 3 The connexion 11 
obvious,! as is the superior handling of the theme in the 

* M- Ftbmc T Thfibrt ii Ls 'Turqtnr* pp. 7 f.: ' I Inc sr pane pai Joor 
<pt p ih n'y rtennrnt t'jsrc qurtques prkn * If derrunder sax Reljgk-ux paj 
dirrodfut on p--u Jr riiuil- dc Ja Urn pc qui briik drranf riuiajn.* du 
Sjinl prior rn oijidft lmn TTUiUdrt, SH d* qaoy lii duu- 

nml uc* mi unc pliiote d'hitilc putir ciitrcteriii iotijDtin crEtc 

lunpe aihiiiKS, J h cn ar vco dbutrav qui efi puE^Til dentm I’Eglis-c, li 
- 3 1 iiciLrr r avec un? md inatksn de t«te F k lemdident h inunilU dr* 
dniat main* commie pour cfl attirer b hencdiclioo \ 

1 C, Niebuhr, VtyAgt rn Ara&if t si, 3CS-0. 

' For ^ similar inhuriunce fTnm ihr mm her- tb arch r/, the cix of an 
Am«!obo cunvi-iii jt Djt RoImi, wit Mardin, ndm-h w.u regularly 
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Cyprio te version, where tlic church itself is in question, 
not an insignificant building in its vicinity. 

A particularly interesting and well-documented in¬ 
stance of similar development is afforded by the church- 
mosque at Mu mason¬ 
ic. Mam 49 us Tikke, near Nivihehvu Possibly the 
most extraordinary case of an ambiguous cult in Asia 
Minor is the warship of the Christian saint Mamas 
under his own name by Turks and Greeks in the wholly 
Turkish village of Mann suit. The sanctuary, called 
Ziaret Kilise "(* Pilgrimage Church ’), was discovered, 
apparently in the last century, 1 by a series of* miracu¬ 
lous ’ accidents- The site was apparently an outhouse 
and was formerly used as a barn,- but it was found that 
hay kept in it caught lire. As a stable it proved equally 
unlucky, the horses kept in it dying one by one. 1 These 
warnings finally induced the Turkish owner to excavate, 
very possibly in the hope of finding the * talisman' 
which bewitched the building. 1 A rock-cut Christian 
church .md human bones were then discovered, the 
church being attributed to S. Mamas, probably on ac¬ 
count of the name of the village,* and later adapted for 
the modem cult- At the east end stands a Holy Titble 
(at which itinerant Christian priests officiate), with 
a picture of S. Mamas, while in the south wall is a niche 

iwept 4)411 \ry ill elOTCUcdi devil (Niebuhr, tf, til, ii, jl.|, IWfe], Thu 
miracle u bo trowed Itrnn the great moiwitery of Kchmiadm (Ftycayt, 
Gtfti iiitd. ,/ntftiiiii Cbuubti, p. 4°^)* 

* li i- not indicated in The irup dir Archbishop Cyril fsais). 

which generally miifa even Moslem uiku of impomnee, nor ii it 
nnttecii in Li, (rSi$), 

* So NiroJUidtrj (in Onur and Nicaliidc.. T*aU. m CJstt .1 

p. 195), 3 m: troiP Rott** account (AYrtiwr. Drnhn^ p. 1651 it would 
appear that the if kit is one at" a scrim id rock-cut chtirche*, many of 
which ite 'till used as harm 1 C/, above, no, q, 

■ Fur tlic procedure see the talc of the 1 Priest anti the Turkish 
Witch ‘ in Politer, flapaiomis, no, #39. 

' M amain* would be near rnouirli to the Turkish genitive train 
Mamas. 
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{mibrah) for the Turks. There is no partition between 
the Christian and Moslem worshippers, but the latter, 
while at their prayers, arc allowed to turn the picture 
from them. The skull and other bones of the saint, 
discovered on the site, are shown in a box atul work 
miracles for Christian and 'Fork alike : sick people are 
ako cured by wearing a necklet preserved as a relic. The 
sanctuary is tended by a dervish.* 

Tiie bones of S- Mamas are of course not authentic. 
He was bom at Gangra (Changri) in Paphbgonia ; and 
suffered at Qesarea, near which are ruins of a church 
still associated with his cult .3 The bones ut Mamasun 
were in all probability identified with the saint on ac¬ 
count of the name of the village, which it really derived 
from the ancient MomoassoM 

The accounts of the sanctuary and cult at Mamasun 
arc given in full below.s It will be noticed (i) that the 
Greek versions entirely ignore the miraculous circum¬ 
stances attending the discovery and (a) that they re¬ 
produce to some extent the * haunted stable * motif used 
in the similar stories of the churches of S. James the 

i For the tradition of the haunted building and the origin of the unit 
we Carnoy and Nicolwiic, ks. r t.: for the churt b-tnimjuc rre I cvidei, 
Mova'i T^t KamraSouiat, pp. i jo f.. and IIijmsojjouLji, Fa iVAuT*. 
pp, {, h b mentioned aba by H- Rort, Klnnat. Dtnkm., p, s6j. 
1 uu. indebted to Mi. Sirin Lit- of TjIie for lim-hiud information not 
contained in ihwc lutfaon. The thotth*m..tqoe ii mentioned v * 
platef>t"pilgrimageofGtttk,Armenian*,md Turks by !I, Rtut.&v.rtf. 
Other cluifchet frequented b> both teltgiom, who similarly par¬ 
tition die building, arc 5 . John's at &cb*«t in Faifiiint (d'Arvieus, 
Mttuirri, ii,8a) and b. Gtorge'i, at Lydch (dc Bre.n, />y iget, f- too). 

1 Here a fartr b »ull amadaiied with his tame bj Chruriam [below, 

f /cuinet. Turrit fAiit, i, jio. Far the wly cuh of $. Mimai set 
Theoiicniui, if Jiftr f/trat SttmtUU (r. 5 JO), cd. Geycf. p, 144, and 
DckWt, Cvtu its Mtnjts, pp, f. 

. 'rhe equation Mumeu.'^-J'iLimjuin baa Ranujj > satieiion (/7m. 
Qc ■ m j»;V md is readily p-iraUdhd in the local ru.meiteUturc of 
thh oiitrict. * Pp. 759-6*. 
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Persian at Nicosia 1 and the chapel of the Flagellation 
at Jerusalem.* It is, however, probable that some 
foundation for the tale, whether real, alleged, or artifi¬ 
cial, existed at Mamasun, since it is otherwise difficult 
to account for the discovery in a Turkish village and its 
exploitation by a Turk. \ somewhat similar case is 
related by Lady Duff Gordon from Egypt, in which 
a Mohammedan mason in Cairo received spontaneously, 
or at least from no recorded suggestion, instructions in 
a dream from a Christian saint buried in a Coptic 
church at Bibbch to come and repair his church. The 
instructions were acted on, the mason putting his ser¬ 
vices gratuitously at the disposal of the local Coptic 
community.! 

My latest information 1 on the cult at Mamasutn 
derived from a Greek native of Urgub who has been 
recent 1} exiled, seems to show that it has become of 
Ute years markedly more Mohammedan in type, Ac¬ 
cording to my informant, the custodian is no longer 
a dervish but a ‘ Turk 1 —the antithesis is significant— 
who professes himself a dervish only to conciliate Chris¬ 
tian pilgrims. There are no longer pictures {(Ik 6 vc s) 
in the church, only die remains of frescoes (aym/pa^ier, 
umsputjan the walls: nor are t heretics shown or handled 1 
The saint, now called Maniasun Baba, is buried in a 
turhs a short distance from the church, where his tomb 
U shown and pilgrims go through the common rag* 
tying ritual. The establishment is supported by the 
tithes of a neighbouring village called Tekkc. 

• Above, p, 4;. 

J Above, p. 41, n- I, from Tbbler, Jttiis. 1,34.7, and 1 , Bui™, 
fntur Lift of Syria, p. 546. Tlic miracle, it will t*<: remembered, ti 
alJtjed to luve occurred bi i6tft and ii mfirdtd by a eonremperarv, 
Quifctmhu 

< Lnutt /owe Egypi p- 3 °- Hie irint rattan 10 bvc been 

S, George. * April. 

f Tniliih reH^ioua l«r inaiid on tmm'disle burial (if. d'Dlimsli, 
fMtJu, 1, ii$, end the other reference* $iven helm*, p. JJJ, n. 1 
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The nearest parallel I can find for so amicable a juxta¬ 
position of religions is the sanctuary formerly frequented 
by sailors, Christian and Moslem/at Lampedusa,* mid¬ 
ray between Malta and the Barbary coast* where a 
single rode-cut diapd served by a Catholic priest and 
at rimes wholly untenanted, sheltered a Christian altar 
with a statue of the Virgin and die grave of a Moham¬ 
medan saint, readying in consccpieBce the veneration 
of both religions. 3 Closer in some respects is t he analogy 
between the trkkr of Mamas and a Christian monastery 
of" S. George situated in j Moiutmncdan village near 
Bethlehem and venerated by both religions But 5* 
George is in Syria particularly susceptible to identifica¬ 
tion with the Moslem saim Khidr/ whereas Mamas has 
no Moslem affinities, 

1 Sec behm, p + 757, n. 1* 

1 A notice of thi* sanctuary is given hy Aaliby In LhtftpMi Ann. 
Af(h r jv f 2-ft—Somcteventeenth- and cijrhteemh-tttiry ty accoanft of 
it ate reprinted bclnw, pp 755-9. 

- Eimlflf, in Z&PJ\ ml 49 ; Baklcmperg?;, in QS fat 

p- z/, Chiplin, ibid. 1&94, p. 3.6, and Hetiiuer, FM- 
Lfw if t&t H#!y Land, p. 52, €/. the umibi phenomenon La thr 

churcfru of S. George it Iydia (Fahri* EpsjcaK i f *19), Karr.j {Foeocke, 
iii, 15). Bum* (La R-k^.c, f>^ *yw f i, bl the 

cbipcl of tic Abcjtmton at Jern+jicm (Pocodtc T rttyag/j t ui, Hi), in the 
Crtuscujcm jc Jerusajc!n {Robtnidn, PxUftin*. i, 356)* *nd in the 
churdi of b. John at Stfranc (Thrvcnot, FnysgfJt ia, 6$ 3). 

* See Urkl*. pp F 356 it. 
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hive now to consider the case of diuretics out- 


Vv side towns, where there is ■; priori no reason for 
Mohammedan intrusion, since there is no congregation 
at hand to worship in the converted church. The oc¬ 
cupation of such churches, i. r, monasteries or country 
chapels, was generally effected by the dervish orders, 
and seems usually actuated by the actual sanctity of the 
spot, 1 especially as manifested by healing miracles. In 
certain of the cases cited below Christians, retaining 
their tradition, continue to frequent the converted 
sanctuaries and to participate in the cult. 

1 set first a group of apparent or reputed instances of 
the imposition of Mohammedan on Christian cults, in 
which there is a considerable amount of evidence, 
historical, archaeological, or traditional, for the change 
of religion, and In a few* cases suggestions of the manner 
in which It came about. 

i. Elwan Cuelebi, a village fifteen miles cast of 
Chorum (Paphlagonia), is named after a Turkish saint 
buried there in a now decayed ttkitt. The village has 
been identified with the medieval Euduita,^ which 
seems to have owed its whole importance to its being 
the burial-place of S- Theodore. 1 The church of S. 

■ Wt are for the present ignoring ai of mifmr (m parti B&c fin* our 
imjuirr the practical cmuidetitimti afjuc, teeluiiiiLL: tkc jppri> 
prbrenrai of buildmgti- A rouml or octHgcuuil yhn i f--«r inrtMKfl, In - 
cvinbly tho of i Mohammedan mint* ^ chip, fi t nc, 7. 

1 Sn Andmon ijSftJ. /W, i P q ft.* iii. 207 £.)* who 11 fopwible 
for the dhcarcjy of ihe 1 uirriril *. 

1 Origin Ally S, Theodore Btrtttlititt* Utcr S, Theodore Tiro a . For 
the £$. Theodore, *ec Detehayc, Ligntdo Jo S$ r rr- H fl*; 
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Theodore, who was said to liavc sbin a dragon in the 
neighbourhood, was celebrated as a miracle-working 
shrine in the eleventh century, Eucliaita is now pbeed 
at Avghat, 1 but Elwan Qiclcbi is well within the area 
S. Theodore's popularity, and may represent, if not 
the great shrine, at least a subsidiary one of importance, 
peril- r-i the scene of the dragon-staying. 1 

In the middle of the sixteenth century BusWq : and 
Dernschwam ■ passed through the place, then called 
Tekke Kem, on their journey to Amasta. They found 
tliere a tekke of dervishes devoted to the cult of Khldr, 
j Mohammedan sainr generally identified with S. George, 
whose horse and dragon-legend he shares. 1 Tile der¬ 
vishes showed their visitor* some traces of the dragon, 
a hoof-mark and spring made by Khidr's horse, and the 
tomb not of the saint himself (who found the Water of 
Life and became immortal) * but of his groom and of 
his sister's son, who accompanied him cm his dragon- 
staying expedition. Cures were performed at the site 
by the use of earth and scrapings of the wall which 
surrounded the place of the dragon, f inally, Haji 
Khalfa {t6|S) notices in this district the pilgrimage to 
thr.- tomb of Sheikh El wan; 7 the sheikh was an historical 
personage who died in the reign of Orkhan (1326-60) 

tV, IIuigiLtobcrgici (Iriraj diruiitimu.N.S. ii (l^lJl.pp, 7S ff.. a.41 ff., 
md review by Eiirhird in £yz* Zni, nii, 179 ff. For another wmti 
of S, Theodore Tifwn «h«wn it Bendttrgli (Herakku Fonrita) see 
tjfk/w, pp. 88-9. The tradition placing the pan bn of S, T!iojd<.re 11 
henderc^-li u early fAviwrunit, Feb. 8; Cony-bare, Mcwum/tUi uf Early 
Chriitwity, p, but iscrtii m> longer current there (.7. P. Mabrii, 
’to v //oitoii pp. 1*5 ff.). 

1 Grf-^-ir- in lfy~. Kr! rii, 59-61 1 ■/■ lerplurtion. i&iJ. ia, 492, 

1 in the lot d drji^tm-lcpend of Kruya in Albania, Khiva itself it 
regarded *s the abying-place, but Alessiou introduced *a ibe puce where 
the dnjvJii fell f«ec my article in ji*, behw, p. 436, #. t), 

’ Lfltrft, i, tf>fi fi. 

< 1551-j- See Kkpcn Lu GMitr, lli, 186 ff.. lOi ff.. i J 4 ff.. 13c fl 
! S« below, pp, 3*1 8 . 

‘ Le Sin nfe f £. Caliph alt, p. 175. 1 Tr, Armain, p. fiSt. 
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rind is chiefly known as the trail slator of a Persian mystic 
poem.* 

From these indications we may reconstruct the his¬ 
tory of the sanctuary somewhat as follows. The site of 
the church of £. Theodore was at some time taken over 
by the Mohammedans, who identified the saint on the 
ground of his rikmi-typc ■ (he is generally represented 
on horseback) and dragon-legend, possibly helped by 
his name, with their own Kliidr. After the transference 
the interment of Sheikh Eli van on the site gave Et a new 
and more concrete sanctity,’ 

2. Kirkiwvr Tekke, Zim, At three-ouarters of -in 
hour from Zile (Zela) in Pontus is the village of Tekke, 
formerly called Kirklar Tekkc or Convent of the Forty. 

* Mm. Etnp. Vfi- c, Zll * Gibb. Qmmtm Pwiry t 

i 17*- 

* TIlC 1 flaiphetf ' tjf Kllitlr do*J HOE Mofflf* IO the UtigmiJ Khidr 
stur y r j n l! m ty be introduced here to explain an fikm depicting both 
S. Theodore Scraidiie* and £. ■(’heoduH 1 ' Ttnm. The importance of 
eikouograpbr can waredv be exaggerated. B y il mir idea* of the devil* 
lime-, and even uinn are mi precis Carroll mule the 1 *ord 
1 JjbbeTwi <k + am 3 Tcrusid dm? the idea - but for ibt drawing ' Jab 
benvoefc' would convey no precise menial idea. The hot of imago U 
vo« reason rf thc-flniiiiTy of Tttrkbh uimi» Turks generally arrive 
*m1jr it tbe rough clarification, vfjrrinr*. dfirraheif &<-, whereas the 
Grrdj, with thrir *i±ani % not 011U use till kind o i ebsiifi cation bur 
have iheii appropria te diipngu tailing marts. g si the sic of £S. G eorgr 
and Daurfriu^ for irmaticc* S. George ha* 1 white hone and Ggnsjintn 
* dngem t S. Demetlim U*' * red and conqueii 1 pagan. Turk 
can in EJiidr fuw the Aged matte EIi« and the young toldier Gwnge. 
Greeks could fiance !> db so. | C. Uivujn never could pctiuadc a 
Greek child to draw hh tonceprior. of a Katiliantlafoi and *o pi sve nr 
disprove hi* Centaur limwy - tlds is becauR: there h Tin rUnnognphy 
of K .dlifca ntTjri, Fnjf the curious tirnihmiy between fbc icluenct of 
011I literature on bit-lore and ifati influence of eikoTin^raphy on 
popular h*gwlog¥ iec Kuludt, £rttm. pp. * 6 ^ 7 ^ 

i There M-m- no t-ejjo» ft? doubt the authenticity of the tomb of 
SbcM E-Kian* It wii iWn already, ** Dernichuatsk *plan of die 

ukkr (Kiepcrt in GfaW, lii T 3j*) tnaktJ clear, in Buibect)"* Time- Bat 
rht tomb of KhidrN conkpnkm^ occupied the plate ofhonMur right t-f 
lhe emtance, 

§*n-i a 
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The religious centre of the village is a tekhe containing 
the mausoleum (iurbe) of Sheikh Nusr-ed-din Evliya, 
a fourteen til-century saint of Bokhara. Tlio lurbe is of 
some antiquity and contains Byzantine fragments; 
part; of it seem to be of Byzantine construction. In 
it repose the sheikh and his children : a crypt beneath 
is looked upon as sped ally holy and is visited by Greek 
and Armenian as well as Turktsh pilgrims. The site at' 
Kirfclar Tekfce checks exactly with what wc know of 
Sarin, the burial place of the Forty Martyrs of Se basic 
(Sivas). 1 The name Kirklar (* the Forty *) is indeed 
common in the district, but this is not to be wondered 
at, considering the vogue of the Forty Martyr* in their 
own country.® In the case of the 1 Convent of the 
Forty ’ the name could easily be explained to Moham¬ 
medans by supposing a convent originally containing 
forty dervishes or dedicated to one of the Mohammedan 
groups of forty saints.’ 

Both at Kirklar Tddre and at Sheikh Ml wan it is to 
be noted that the transference from Christianity to 
Islam is made by way of an intermediate stage, in which 
the cult is directed to rather shadowy and non-commit¬ 
tal personages comparable to ' Plato * in Chapter Il t 
no. 4, above. 

j, Kiuklar Tikxc near Nicosia, Cyprus. This 
Cypriote tekkc 1 seems to be an example of a similar 
Moslem encroachment, though Mr. H. C. Luke informs 
oic that he has had the local archives searched in vain 
for evidence of the time or process of the transference : 


1 Grrgojre, in B.CJL 1909, p}\ §► *nd Stud, /W. iii, 243 ; 

Jerp] union. in MtL Fae* Or. 191 i. j?, mviii. Titc ] utter considcri the 
Hfcndncjtion Sarin-Kirfckr Ttkkr pwsibic, hv\ dwi nor ihsnfc U 
t tit chief tniriil~rbaa of the Fortj Mirtyre. 

1 Grtjguii* xml Jerpluniotu he r. eitt. 

1 Foe the Forty m Ncir Elite m fotk-lofc and rcligkm ice bdow, 
pp* ; « Zfli, p. J7f 

i A Emit ten milti E-SE. cf Mwiia. 
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there is no dervish establishment on the spot, ["he 
sanctuary is frequented nor only by Mohammedans bat 
by Christians, who recognize in the Moslem £ Kirilar * 
their own 1 Forty Saints V 

4, Kikkl.ar Tehee, Kirk Kji.ise, The precedents 
afforded by the Mohammedan * Convents of the Forty ’ 
in Pont to and C^-prus go far towards substantiating the 
Christian origin of the outwardly modern Convent of 
the Forty (Kirfclar Tchkc) at Kirk Kilisn in Titrate. 1 
The Christian cult of the Forty Martyrs of Sebaste » 
Nourishes in Thrace, and Kirk Kilise itself has a modern 
church of that dedication. The town may" well take its 
name from the original church or monastery.* 

5. Kai.takka, Bulgaria. A cave at Kaliakni, near 
Varna, was in the seventeenth century exploited by 
Bcktashi dervishes as the tomb of a saint called Kilgra 
Sultan, identified with Sari Saltik Sand the scene of his 
victor)' over a dragon. The Bektashi identified their 
saint with S. Nicolas, to whom probably the K a lip km 
site was dedicated in Christian limes. 6 At t he present 
day the site forms part of a Christian kingdom, but 
the population is still mixed. The ' tomb ’ was till 
recently visired by Christians as that of S. Nicolas and 
by Mohammedans as that of a saint called Haji ftaba.7 

1 Hacks n, Cfrjtrb rf Cyprv-, p. 491 Luke aad Jatiiiee, Ihnjiwi 
ef Cypr-J.1 (191 p H 47 On ijir sTgfnficunte d-f I he nunibci 1 Ftiilj 1 
icc the refctcncH urccn below, p, 393, is, 3, 

: F. W. H. Tbc HiU w TDfntionird by M Chris*■- dnnln t H /? Bpa^, 
P- H 5 k 

= At an earlier due rln niun ifrcrc probably ukiimficd w hh the 
liicil (Adrunopk) gnrap celebrated oft 1 Sept 

* ‘rti* u one of the cspbmtinn? put forward by Chriitfxkittw (vp* 
(TIJ^ pp. 196, 445), Sec further hefow, p< 1 ^ 7 ' 

s On Sari Sjdti hit legend-cycle bdow* pp L 4J9 IT. 

* For thu ice bclcmr, p. 57^ 

T Jire£dt in JnL Epigr* iflBA, p- 1S9, Frofewot Sfcoipi! in- 

forma me (T91 j) f tut the ifkJti of KjJhlira tif> bngcr cibtm, The cafe, 
ithidi i«mi to be the uti* of the pftwnt cult ii mentioned by IT. 
itarklcy, btfirt fir H dr, p, 331. 

E ± 
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6 . At Hai oah - ES-Sn,TA N , a ‘ Kizilbash ’ vi ibgc sou t fa¬ 
uns t of Angora, Crowfoot found a ukke containing the 
tombs of tine eponymous Haidar and his family* to¬ 
gether with a well emitting sulphurous fumes ana used 
as an oracle.* He was informed by the sheikh that the 
tekkt occupied the site of a Christian raonatteiy. In 
spite of a slight discrepancy as to position, the well is 
probably to be identified with the 4 Madmen’s Well * 
near Angora mentioned as a 1 kill-or-curt ’ remedy tor 
lunatics by Hoji Khalfa (1648) : the latter says nothing 
of a tekta but remarks that there was a ruined Christian 
church near the welL 1 

Tlie legends of the buried saint as told to Crowfoot 
belong evidently to two strata : (a) Haidar is apparently 
identified with the father of Shah Ismail of Persia and 
the founder of the Haidari sect of Shias. But, in fact, 
this Haidar neither was, as Crowfoot was told, son of 
the King of Persia, nor did he die in Asia Minor. The 
real Haidar? is probably a local hero or tribal ancestor 
of a Shi a clan and elsewhere unknown to fame, (b) 
Whoever the buried Haidar may be, he is locally identi¬ 
fied with the sheikh Khoj.i /Minted of Yasi in Turkestan. 
In local legend Khoja Ahmed is regarded as one of 
Haii Bekrash’s disciples,? who, having married a Chris¬ 
tian woman of Ctcsitrea named Mene, settled 2* the 

* In 7. R. .-tnihr. iiui . m (1900), pp. 305-10, 

1 Tr, Annin, p. 703 (' e«t of Angora on tliii side of the Kyxyl 
lotah •), Madmen were made to Jrjok into line well and cither re- 
toveied or died o£ title tmttnent. Sane people only noticed a eul- 
yhuism imeil. Ken the well w«j a cemetery where umuccetafiil 
pitienti wetr buried. A well, where i-ueilv umflat cuj c* are pnetittd 
n she proem day, b died bv Halliday (in FM.-Lwe, utii, ijo) at 
Si; m licit In the Taurus, The is *0 eiaet thai the two 

wetb can hardly be whheue connexion. 

1 Ha id at (huii) it a natnr i penally connected with Alt, the * lion of 
LhxI \ ftjidiirii i< the name of a tribe of Kizilbash Kofi- in the Der- 
fim (Molynenx-Set] in Jtutn. xliv, 1914, p, 6S). On melt tribal 
lition tee below, chap. nl. 
t TKf seems a local error: tee below, p. 404, ft. 1. 
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village of Haidar-es-SuI tan. The apocryphal connexion 
between Khoja Ahmed and Haji Befctash. discussed 
below. 1 was confirmed by the sheikh of Hasan Dede, 
a neighbouring‘ Kizifbash ' village, and is acknowledged 
also by (he Befctaahi dervishes to whose influence the 
identification U probably due. The marriage of Khoja 
Ahmed with a Christian woman Menu may, as Crow¬ 
foot remarks, point to a connexion between this cult 
and a Christian predecessor.* But the only evidence 
for the biter is (<i) the local and Moslem tradition of 
a monastery on die site, backed, bv (i) the somewhat 
equivocal testimony of Haji KHaifa and (t) the antece¬ 
dent probability of the sulphurous well Jlaving been 
adopted by Christianity - 

It is probable I hat in most of the cases cited above the 
transference of holy places to Islam was actuated to a 
greater or less degree by religious or superstitious, as op- 
posed to political or politico-religious motives. Though 
all religions may share the blessings of a holy place, its 
actual servants may be regarded as having a special 
claim on the good offices of its patron, and the revenues 
io be obtained by discreet exploitation of him must not 
be ignored as a contributory stimulus. 

7. S. Mekses, Rumkai-I. 1 1 h in this spirit, a» ap¬ 
pears from Christian evidence, that the ancient Arme¬ 
nian chnrch of S. Nerses at Rumble 3 on the Upper 
Euphrates was forcibly occupied by Mohammedans in 
the latter pan of the seventeenth century A 

8, A weD-documented modern instance of Moslem 

1 Pp. 4*0 j f. 1 S. MrtU’ t $« below, p, 401. a. J. 

) Tie diurdi fs mentioned 11 ■ place cf Chtiitun pilgrimage by 
Pocockc. Deft*. the f'.nt, li, i, IJ?. Kwnkale wa« the ieit nf the 
Anncniin pitnittlu tirm u+| ii> lb 0 * - h ^ Saint-Mitdh, 
Stimaiw sui rjrmnie, f, *96; it, fjtj, uwl "u dir birth-phue ul 
the patriarch Non** IV Kljktri. Me died tl*** in "73. 

‘ Febvtc, Wdttr ,w U Turquif, pp. fS-b ■ * d J * environ dii irti 
qu‘ 3 i priron *11* Armetikn* d’Outiaimcala, due Saint Setm, 

quj e,i fun ituJfnnr, iltiutrr en nundet, &. Cuncuse |)u Li qunutitc dsi 
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intrusion on a Christian monastery is afforded by the 
case of Domvz Djehi. Tikke (near Keshan in Thrace), 
Tliis (Bektashi) if kit occupies the site and buildings of 
a small Greek irtotusiery of S, George. The usurpation 
by the Bektashi is said to have taken place 1 about titty 
years ago\ the depopulation of tile neighbouring 
fchristian village by an epidemic of plague ! giving the 
dervishes an opportunity to intrude ihetnselves wit bout 
opposition. At the present day a i>/mtgyrii takes place 
at the tekh ? yearly on S. George’s day and is frequented 
by Turks and Greeks. The original monastery church 
has been divided by the dervishes into several compart* 
meats, including living-rooms and a tomb-chamber for 
the burial of their deceased abbots. The sanctuary end 
of the church still retains to some extent its original 
character: the upper pari of the screen (iempion) is 
preserved, and on the north wall of the church is hung 
an ancient eikon of Si George flanked by lighted lamps,* 
It need hardly be pointed out that this example of a 
usurped Christian monastery throws important light on 
the circumstances in which other such sites were, or may 
have been, usurped.? 

9. To a s imila r process may tentatively be assigned 
the transference to Islam of the tekki near Esks Baba 
(T hrace), which offers a similar example of an ambigu¬ 
ous cult, ffski Baba (‘ 5. Old is mentioned under 
that name, thus implying the existence of the Turkish 
cult, as early as 1555.^ The lekke itself is said by several 
authors to have been formerly a church of S. Nicolas > 

pcbriiii qui y tenoient dc terutet parts, a/fa dt J.-mntr d /iir<nJr<* p#f U 

pHb w/rtit it* &»«, W yu uiuy **pd tint £uli** ttt biiit, emit 
it tent putty. ~ J luiulma* a.-fomf rnx \ Here one ii inclined tu suspect 
dtiriilt, especially Bektaahi, influence. 

■ For dill ice btW, p. jiO. 1 See further heUiw, p. j*l. 

' See eipedafly the case of l^ti HsIju, Uciow, n*. 9. 

* Vwatiiu, tip. JiretSrl, fitttstusst, p. 167, 

* Gcrbch, BatifTivc, and Cove! {quoted betoiv): rf. Pocockc, 
tj iht ti, it, 140. 
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and the saint buried in it was held by the Turks to be 
S. Nicolas himself, of whom sundry apocryphal relics 
were shown. 1 

The cull seems certainly to have been administered 
bv Bektadjj dervishes, who identify rheirown saint Sari 
Sal Hi with S. Nicolas- 1 The * BaW * of Esld Baba v. as 
thus one of the usual Bektashi ambiguous saints.^ The 
Ukke was evidently an important pilgrimage in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and in 1667 pro¬ 
voked the remonstrances of the strict Sunni preacher 
Vani Efendi, ivho would have ibolishcJ the cult as 
superstitions.* It continued, however, in spite of op¬ 
position, as is seen by Corel's account in 1075^ and at 
the present day is admittedly frequented by Cliristians 
as well as Turks > It is a nice question, whether S. 
Nicolas has come to his own through these vicissitudes, 
or whether he b a pure invention of ihe Bektashi oc¬ 
cupants of the sanctuary, devised to attract local Chris¬ 
tians of the humbler classes. The building seems quite 
certainly to have been a church originally, rince my 


* Gerbcft, qnmed beJttw, p fc 761* 

* See below, p. 430 , > Mow, pp : 564 fl. 

1 Himmtr-I Irllcrt, Hitt. £*p. Qtt. it, 350. Ilic wffit 11 here ipoitn 
ofu Knebur D/dt {* S, Humpbick % tut tie identificitkm loan* cn- 
nin from the loctrioa of die cult near Kluvu. which a half * dur’i 
journrv front Krli Bihi. 

t Qqotcd Lidow, p. 157 : rf, al» the account 01 die bcrtumpatn- 
atyh Artcnjj Catnmewi (\. e, ififij). in Glattitk. xuiii, 1% ‘i Uu! * d by 
Bury, E. Rr^.rt Empitt, p- 345 C *•« wmb °f 4 «mb Nitdt*- a 
wa rri o r wlio bad w inflipnlri ibe fatal expedition <n Nit-cphtiruj 
[809] ind «ro a 1 fringe wwnin# dmm. The Turin had ibnuideil the 
head cif the corpse with * iurban i- 

* \l Chri*TQck.ii!oi p [J*piyfM 4 % e7i: ■ F ■ +? (<1 ™*cd 

tn ftrli btihvt, p. 57 ^, &,<$); ilic tjizt w*t confirmed to me in 1907, when 
| Tu lj tlui Chiumnt bcuiHicd in the dkmcK **A xii-l 4 

I toot on which nnun itt gave ondo h f turning undrf them, right 
for rewTtTT and litft for death. The (*Ue-duird> hi. not yet &lto> 
into ruin, lad down to die Battm war w». more or le*s occupied by 
JcTviiiici, icfcrdiitg *o one ot toy iiiSorauM*. 
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informants insist on the existence in it of frescoes of 
saints (iLywyjw^ui). 

10 , S, Chaxitos, Kosja, A possible case of the 
‘arrested transference’ of a rural sanctuary 1 is to be 
found at the monastery of S. Chariton, an hour north 
of Kama, where a small rock* cut mosque has been ex¬ 
cavated beside the churches of S. Chariton, S. Amphi- 
lochius, S. Sabbas, and the \ irgirs, inside the monastery 
enclosure, 1 The mosque is of the simplest possible 
form, a small rectangular chamber with a plain rock- 
cut prayer-niche. Legend lias it that (lie son of Jelli¬ 
ed-din, the first f Chelebi or General, of llie Mevlevi 
dervishes, falling from the cliff above the monastery, 
was saved from injury by a mysterious old man, after¬ 
wards identified from ihe tikrn as S. Chariton himself. 
This is the explanation given of the existence of the 
mosque and of the still friendly relations between 
the monastery and the tekkc of the Mevlevi at Ivonia.* 
There is no hint in the legend of aggression on the part of 
the Mevlevi, nor do the local Christians of to-day appear 
to resent so apparently unorthodox an intrusion. The 
legend? of the Mevlevi themselves spcalt of .1 great 
friendship between the abbot of the * Monastery of 
Plato' (evidently by the description that of S. Chariton) 
and their own founder, who convinced the abbot 
of his sainthood by Ins miracles,* In the Christian 
version, therefore, the Moslem is half converted to 
Christianity, in that of the Mevlevi the converse is the 
case, 

For the presence of a mosque within the monastery 
enclosure some approach to a parallel may be found at 

? Tot .uiijTher tecebap. vi, (>. Nieto nw QUiridu). 

= Ie iliouidl lit rcmstldi iKje ihU cnnkmii^li meat, dntbtg from tie 
lllMIc r.if dir kni cciiiury hm tfic mxwuuny 1* mydi ukfrr* n i« 

■ la(mu by icHTipiioiii of io 6H and t*$a (nfnirQ published bf tLc Axdj- 
bhhop Cyril ; mso bcknr» pp 379-83. 4 See below, p. 374, 

• RftiJiniri- Mrtnr::> pp. 7^ ; if, diap. vii, bdnu-. p. Uk 
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the monastery of S. Catherine on Sinai,* where a 
mosque v.is built at an early date as j concession to 
M ohammedfl n s. A somewhat similar concession was 
made by ilit Templars at Jerusalem, who voluntarily 
made over to tlie use of a Saracen emir a chapel ol the 
mosque El Alesa, 1 

In the above examples it will be noted (a) that the 
transference of cults and holy places of the 4 rural' class 
is very often accomplished, not by die representatives 
of the official religion,, but by the dervish orders. 
Dervishes are not only the natural successors to moults, 
but are undoubtedly in Turkey the dement in Islam 
least hostile and most conciliatory' to Christianity. As 
in Pagan-Cliristian transferences,! nomenclature some¬ 
times aids the identification, ’ Tlidda * becoming 1 Tok- 
lu V Amphilotheoa 4 Etktun V 90 OI1 - 

It will further be noted (i) that the transference, if 
it is more than a mere matter of occupation, seems 
generally effected by means of ;t rough identification of 
the Christian saint with his Moslem successor, often 
a remote or ambiguous figure {like Khidt, Plato, * the 
Forty *) who tends in turn to be supplanted by an 
actual buried saint- 6 In the same way S, Polyearp at 
Smyrna, while his alleged tomb was in 1 urkish hands, 
seems to have been frankly accepted as ‘ an Evangelist 

> I "I i r tnofcjsii: .it Sir. .is, wid bj j Ruatsn pilitruu of ijto io have 
. dujiLl of S. Uml (Kliitn.vo, /(m, Rutter, f. joj), fiUrcd ar 

ltj.it ji carlv ai i jSi, though iradiiionillj attributed I'j the rci^n v t i 
Selim I ([51J - io ); R. U til, .v, * Jt . P . 241; AunMurdt, Syria, 
V] ,. 543-4, :f. pp. 546-7 i labri, ii. ; 1 midi, on the con- 

Ttir--, Vubo icuunc I from hit travel) in 1341. does net mention tilt 

mosaui! (ftr itaurr, y. '■»>, but Mr* fp. that ike moimtery «m 
already fmiund by lire 'toldau*. *qui «Uw onnue«it tv maxima* 

Eleclfiinyiiill * 

> Arnold, Pttathmr. if titan, p. 77: but the onbadaxy of the Tern- 
plan nm well be called in question. 

1 M , Hamilton, Gtrtk Snmti, chap, u i SairityTe*, Saiau Snerasevrt 
da Mats, pp. 30J A- * C^P- *•* m ' 6 ‘ 

i S«* below, p. 3<Stf, n. 4. ' CSwp- no** i> a i */- **° 5 - 
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of God and :: friend of the Prophet T ; 1 hot we do not 

know what hazy identification underlies this statement- 

As to the process by which sites of tliis class were 
transferred from one religion to another, it is obviously 
impossible to generalize, but, broadly speaking, there 
are three possible processes: 

[a) Occupation bv force ; 

\b) Gradual and peaceful intrusion ; 

(r) Re-occupation of an abandoned she. 

(*i) Forcible occupation mat’ be said to be regular in the 
case of town churches, so often converted into mosques, ! 
but exceptional in the case of rural sanctuaries. The 
church of S. Nerses at Kumkale s and the tomb of 5. 
Polycarp at Smyrna * are our only proved instances, 

(A) Gradual and peaceful intrusion seems rather the 
rule than the exception in transferences of the 1 rural * 
type of sanctuary, to judge from the evidence of tradi¬ 
tion in the cases cited. The form of the transference is 
not as in ancient mythology, i reception ’,J but rather 
identification of the suppbnter with the old occupier : 
this is rendered particularly easy by vaguely current 
ideas of metempsychosis* The mystic teaching, as well 
as the religious tolerance, of the dervish orders should 
be borne in mind throughout. The normal stages of 
a peaceful intrusion may perhaps be tabulated hypo¬ 
thetically a? follows: 

(i) Mohammedan' frequent j. Christian holy place 
and are convinced by miracles of its sanctity and efficacy.* 

(ii) 'Hie Christian saint is in consequence identified 
by his new clientele with a Mohammedan saint : or 
considered to have been a crypto-Mussulman.: Under 

1 I'-tcifiqw:, l dt Perse, p, Li (quoted below, p. 407} ; :/, 
Siochuve, I'ryags, p. (tt; mil fur * full OtaOurnr of the subject see 
below, pp. 406 ft. 1 Above, cbjjt. U. 

* Above, p. S3. t Below, pp. 41 r-tt. 1 Sec below, pp. $9-60, 

1 Sec below, chap, vi, *i wf. f See belinv, pp. 443 If. 
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favourable conditions a iehkt, tttr&e . or mosque may be 
built in ilie neighbourhoods 

(iii) 'flic Mohammedan establishment ousts the 
Christians entirely, owing less, probably, to Moham¬ 
medan intolerance than to accidental reasons such 
as disappearance {bp conversion or otherwise) of Lhe 
local Christian popubtion Qr reluctance of a Christian 
minority to mix with Turks at festivals, either from 
instinctive social reasons 5 or from fear of tampering 
with black magic and incurring the wrath of the 
Church. 

When the process is complete, tradition and, possibly, 
the internal evidence of building or continued tre- 
qucntatlon by Christians, would be the only traces oi 
the original religion of the site. 

A comparative examination of the legends which re¬ 
late to similar dashing of rdigions in ancient times and 
in die Pagan-Christiao transition period shows dial such 
legends fall into two main groups, l he first includes the 
legends of violent collision, implying a determined resis¬ 
tance of the old god to the newcomer. This resistance 
might result i n the victory** the defeat and displacement 
of the old god. In myth it takes t he form of a physical 
struggle (f. g. Apollo and Python, Apollo and Herakles, 
S, George and the Dragon), or of a competition (Posei¬ 
don and Athena, Thekb and Sarj^edun,* tf- Elijah and 
the Prophets of Baal) ; the story is of course mid from 
the winner’s side. The second group of legends records 
compromise between the original god and the new¬ 
comer, a compromise which the ancients generally 
allegorize as the ' reception ’ of the new god by the old 


* Cf. cfmp. v, no. 9. „ , ... 

» An interning cample of die poicucY of well motrre* *1 tfcu u 
nfotded by 9 cull of Samson at BetliUiemcili, wbkh h« been inserted 
by it) Mfliirm ilitnifko a accoun t ofiti adoptbn by the inlwbiuBii af 
a rcccntlv kieIciI Jciritb rillsge {Viacent, in. P.£./„ {I.S. for 19*1. 

F- >47)* 


! M. Ei^nikon, p* i 
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(t, g. Asklepios by Amynos).* This scheme is in the 
nature of things not overtly admissible in the Pagan- 
Ckristian transition legends, owing ro the exclusiveness 
of Christianity : the limit of Christ bn concession is the 
ante-dating ty-pe af legend.’ In Pagan-Christi in transi¬ 
tions. therefore, the occupation was generally peaceful, 

in the legend-cycle of the Christian-Mohammedm 
transition allegories representing the victory of Islam 
after struggle or competition are hard to find,' except 
in the late and sophisticated legend of Sari Salt it, which 
I have treated separately elsewhere.’ There are a cer¬ 
tain number of* drawn battles * commemorated in such 
stories as those of the miraculous preservation of the 
church of Sylara from Ala-ed-din,* of the monastery of 
$, Pantclecmon at Nicomedia from Sultan Murad/and 
of the monastery of Sumela from Selim I; “ in these the 
hostile princes are so far convened that they derist from 
their hostility and become benefactors of the churches 
in question. Our 1 arrested transferences 1 in Chapter 
IV, nos. i ro 5, where neither religion can claim a com¬ 
plete victory, fall into a similar category. 

(r) Rs-otrupdtion of an ahartdonal site seems to be 
exemplified m Chapter V, nos. 6 and 8. In many cases, 
probably, wholly deserted Christian sites were thus oc¬ 
cupied either for practical reasons such as site, suitable 

* A. Kocrtc in Ath. JilittL xxi, 30 Jr if; Knock, A unfit Hfitfirtfr 
uni Hrrofit, pp. a If. 

1 A» in iht ^c!l-Vnowii Irjfcod of An Coeii and in That the CjaJ- 
cciu Diadvmoa P nWe tht ilcthmmci of j temple to the k Mother of 
the God* p h regarded a subtle for 1 Mother of God * (hLducF, 
Cyzif*f w p. 161), 

' Fnr j pn®ibk ci it in Asia Min^r we Cm imim, Stud. P<mt. II, :6l 

(Nibjr), 

* Ddffw, pp, 4291!. 

r {‘hariiopoulai, TA r^Wra, p, iji; rf. aUw f St. ha. If. 

1 Klcsfflpmm and rapdnpoiik\ BtStmtau \\ i M. Vi j[Ur, Old 

i r +4 1, (Murad IV ip ptobjblv meant * rf , below* p. (k>j). 

■ lommivr, *Inropiii Tpantlv&rnrt, p r 1:7; P-dgriTr* Ulyjtfi t p* 

4,0, f/ t p, jj* where j uimikr legend Lj related of Murad IV . 
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buildings, &CV or oa account of ' revelations bm 
these can Hardly be reckoned as more than 1 material' 
mnsferenres, since the new cult is spiritualty inde¬ 
pendent of its predecessor. To simple and devout 
minds tie discovery of ruins, especially it accompanied 
bv dreams 1 or other accidental phenomena (r/* Chapter 
TV, no. f,o) r suggests the previous existence of a holy 
place, generally of the finders religion, and anything 
remotely resembling a sacred building,* -t tomb, 1 or a 
cultus-object 5 readily evokes a suitable legend and 
saint. So the reccntlv 1 revealed church ot Us. Chara- 
lambos in Pont us/' though it actually occupies the site 


■ The Khalvcti order in Egypt tyirnnatkaDy o«spwd the domed 

Chris dm pumancriks (Sell, Ot*Ltt p. 55 )-_ 

; It it impoHible to eitimaic die purely accidental influence ot 
Jujioi juJ (Jiioiit otl all department- 1 of Oriental life, though it* itiv 
poninee cannot be denied. ITii> influence, n itw the fantntic md 
arbitrary met bods rf interpreting dreams, is. cicmnlifird by the follow¬ 
ing uU me of Umwlf by a Cypriote friend. Having been j»n« 

flj ini tinder medical treatinciir, I"; w- w-Eted by an apparition which 
bade him abstain from doctor* 1 (tuff. He was convinced that the 
apparition ir< Dr. D, G. Hearth- Hit Jauchier, Iiowevcr, aa.ured 
him ilm it wa* S. Pintc-lesmot., m it hud no Itstd, and to b. Faatele- 
cinon he went iucc«tfi% for cure. Hut to himteli the vmon t* mil 
Dr. Hogarth. A limilar nwy tent *« andem apw« wmdil an- 
donbiediy be accepted as eridrii** On* in Cyprus the hero Hogarth 
was identified with the god Fiimeieemoc. A confirmatory vwcm 
proved die jrenuineiw* of the tradition that HasanA head wai tr. the 
mosnus of Hasancrn in C*im {lane. hied. t, 2710*1. ^ 

i Sec the unvarnished account by Hobhotua (an eyrwitnesa) ot the 
discovery by a dream of a ' church of $. NicoUs ’ at Athens 

^The colt of ilulfct Ghiti at Anuta (Cumtiu. Stud. *HU- ii. Hit)) 
St probable ba«d 00 no more tlun the discovery «l the (aftdent) «r- 
cophamutn which the hero b said to rot: urmUrly, in haipatlm. tm 
ancient urcophagi are .oppwd to be tho.e erf D*cnr: AbrtLf and hu 

wife (Politer. /Tapne.lcreif, r.o. nr). 

■ The acceptance by Ctcci. ai Kc-mn of a Helkmflk terra-cotca *1 

S. Luie AVact', it) /«*. A,ih J1J | *4) 11 “ ,e * . 

* Th. Itdnach. in Rt r, ™ f 9'Jh F |1i? «“*“ < ult 

occupying a site formerly ucftd ti> Zru> buailoi in I’otttt. (Gumo.ii, 


Transference of Rata! Sanctuaries 

o* j Tciiipk- of A polio, ha? no more than an accidental 
connexion with the an den r cult; nor have the cults, 
Christian and Moslem, at pre-hmnne buildings in 
Cjprus 1 any proved connexion with the ancient re¬ 
ligious past of those buildings till the iacvnac in their 
history are satisfactorily bridged. 

St'jJ, Paul, ii, 173) f, probably another cjfc of jcddrnlil tirptipod- 
1 S« t»(uw. p. 70+. 
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Cl IRISTI AN SANCTCAR] ES 
FREQUENTED BY MOSLEMS 

I N the preceding chap re rs we have touched incident¬ 
ally on several points illustrating the popular Turkish 
attitude towards the * magic * side of Christianity, and 
'vc have readied the following conclusions; 

(i) Christian ritual is looked on as capable of setting 
in motion a supernatural world which is harmful to 
Mohammedans. For instance, a Christian building 
may be rendered antagonistic to Moslems by Christian 
spells, and the cross is a piece of pro-Chrktian magic, 
the hostile potency of which must be taken into account 
by Mohammedans. 

( 3 ) "Hie supernatural powers set in motion by Chris¬ 
tian ritual may, however, be conciliated by Moham¬ 
medan : for instance, baptism may be regarded as giving 
an additional security to Mohammedan children, or 
Christian charms may be worn with salutary effect 
by Mohammedans. Similarly, an outraged Christian 
church-spirit, if properly approached, may become 
beneficent, or at least neutral, in its action towards 
Mohammedans, 

Wc have next to consider the attitude of Turkish 
peasant.- towards the God and the saints of the Chris¬ 
tians, 

In the lace of a common disaster, such as a prolonged 
drought or an epidemic, Christian and Moslem will 
combine in supplication and even share the same pro¬ 
cession. Such a combination of Mohammedans, Chris¬ 
tians, and Jews js recorded at Aleppo during a plague 
of locusts,' At Athens, in Turkish times, a continued 

1 BtiUKjnet, A(Ui in Apitm XUdtnttt ii f 95; ef, Rycaut, Gw k 
Mid Armm&n Ckutzk* 9 pp. j?J ff-, miKctu there « a dEjcriftm of the 
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drought occasioned 3 public supplication of Christians 
and Turks together, which, failing of its effect, was 
followed by a second of Turks alone. This likewise 
proving without result, the negro quarter prayed and 
ob tamed rain a t once, Th e frank comment of Athenians, 
Christian and Moslem, was, 1 Why, the negroes liavc 
more faith than we have 1 f 1 A similar occurrence is 
reported by a Jesuit missionary from Chios. At a time 
of prolonged drought the Turks and Greeks in turn 
made prayer for rain without success. Finally, the 
Catholics organized a procession, in which an image of 
the Virgin was carried, and were rewarded by a copious 
shower. The Turk* attributed the miracle directJy to 
the Catholic Virgin,* One explanation of the friendli¬ 
ness of the fanatical sultan, Selim I, to Christians is that 
at a lime of plague their intercessions had been success¬ 
ful, when the Turks had prayed in vain,5 In the same 
way the heads of all religions at Cairo, including Catho¬ 
lics, Copts, Greeks, and Jews, meet at the mosque of 
Amr to implore the mercy of God whenever an in- 
sufficient inundation of the Nile is feared. 1 The mosque 
of the prophet Daniel at Alexandria is similarly vener¬ 
ated for the <ame reason by Jew*, Christians, and 
Modems 3 

pi<-.'citing! too Sung (hr irjenim lute, yrt heu% tirotiimcmltd to 
tbc nirwuj. 

1 * Bpc, \l T7IS TTiim <51TC JJ4L& P {Fk*mbflUfOJ?1aQGp 

L 312). At the li-imh of the Virgin in Jcmdti&f 
Acmci&filp Copt^ am) Ahy viirijm have ejeh white thtTurb 

ha vj' a vztbtAb (d'jktifiii, Mrmrirti % Li, tBo). During j drought ai 
Said-i* Grtxki, Latins Jctv* prayed Tvitbout remit for riitn* which 
ms, Jwwcrer, obulfttti by a Mu^cilman proem™* firtdbp in s ririul 
ploughing by the Kaih* (La Roqtu^ /'n-.£<v Jr Syrit m i + 7 ff P ) P 
* ’ Lr> Tuna dkjimt U Mrrim dc* pip^i tfjnn $\mt b y\m 
pdiuntc s (Cinyrttt RtL lwed, dr U CmpAgmr dr 7/tat, p, * 3 )* 

1 Schepper, ;Uvjwnr Drpt«mfii%vn t p- A timiTjt story ii re- 

bted of the t aliph Mitrnm (d'OWtpi, TMrm f i t 
1 1 )« Va4i}attjf ¥ Cmrt M p, 297. 

i Dc Van] any f JUxandrw m p. 112, Tn Sbrjtfy dc Mts 
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A story still more remarkable than the above was 
related 10 me in 1916 by a Creel native of Urguh in 
Cappadocia* This town possesses the mummified body 
of an Orthodox neo-saint, S. John * the Russian who 
is supposed to Live lived and died in the eighteenth 
ccfuurv- 1 "Hie bod y enjoys considerable respect both 
from Christ ians and Mussulmans. On the occasion of 
an epidemic of cholera in 1908 among the children of 
the Turks* the la r ter begged and obtained as a favour 
from the Greeks that the saint should be paraded 
through their quartern* During the procession the 
Turkish women threw costly embroidered handler* 
chiefs on the bier as offerings to the saint, who in 
answer to thdr faith immediately put un end to the 
epidemic, In 4 strongly Moslem village in Albania 
Mbs Durham saw two men and four women, ail Moham¬ 
medans, and three of the women with ailing Infants, 
crawl under the altar during mass and stay there until 
it was over. Afterwards the priest blessed them ; 

1 Moslem charms had not succeeded* so they were try¬ 
ing Christian ones T for their sicJcneRu 1 
Again, the frequentatkm of Christian healing-shrines 

fT- therv b in hitcrrtdng arcounr of die inunditwa and at- 

teftdmt J at Aiijpiit and September tfc<; daily tuercjjc ii 

tried li y imall boyi* inciting due people to God. Miilfn (D*ur, 
Pkgypit 1 J+ records die mifnadoKs prediction of 1 be irdfthc of 
due Xi!e by mram of a well, Sir-fl-jrmut, in a Goprir church In Upper 
kfTPt- ths dir itighl of the Drop the ^orerntu son thb church, 
a ttjjni ji celcbnid un an jlIlu plictd over tfti? well, and a n>rd it Kuiijj 
afld Idfit 10 loafc in the wdl; the prediction it made to die 

Length of r .-.rd ^vetted during t he rtutu (tf. ilso i, M ror -fiotlicr auch 
^hLLfclOr Cluii i~\ {Hill, dv J’d^.rtzW. p. 90) *aja pa^niim k*i an* 
Liiyally umarimi* in Egypl on account of iljc itbportwe of (Jsfi Nik 
^io<>d ; Conitdflfhc removed to 3 Climthu church ihe inrMuic of (Lc 
flood kept in * tt tuple ai M^rrtpiiu fitiJ,., p T 73 }, Julian rcplvc&ri ii 
(eIlisL^ p r tjf). And^pu* 11 th* »tor y of Orttarii ktict to the Nile 
(Sawy, Ltttrfi iu* FEgypt/, f. S6-7 ; Line, AW. rrypiiiWi ii, itof, 
Sm fltio Hiibcfc, p. 57. 

1 See below* pp, 44^1. t JAm*. f& 3I& 
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by Turks is so common, a phenomenon sz the present 
dap that it would deserve no more than a passing men¬ 
tion here but for Lhc fact that it may nave been an 
important stage in the transference of many holy places 
from Christianity to Islam. We therefore give a selec¬ 
tion of cases showing that the practice was of early date 
and common to the whole Turkish area tram Bosnia to 
T rcbizond and .Egypt. 

(,l) GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCHES. 

i. ‘ Notre Dame ou Plows’ (Kitmshunlxj Jami), 
Sarajevo, This church, possessing a miracle-working 
picture of the Y : rgin» was frequented for cures by 
Greeks, Latins, and Turks, 1 

Z and 3. Tb: churches of S. Michael nr Syki - and 
Tepejik * in Btthyma, both famous for cures of mad¬ 
ness, are frequented by Turks as well as Greeks. 

4. S- Photone* Smyrna. The holy well in the church 
is frequented for the cure of eyc-dbcaaes by Turks,* 

5. VIRGIN OF SumELA, TRERIZONO. The pktUFC, 

painted by S, Luke, has special virtue against locusts 
and is visited by the surrounding population, irrespec¬ 
tive of religion, for relief from all kinds of misfortune.* 

6. Assumption, Adjuano ple (Maras u). Turks and 
Jem participate in the mud-bath cure for rheumatism 
associated with the Greek Church and Festival of the 
Assumption. 4 

■ l>« Hjp, r<(djr, p. 57, 

- M^FirUnc, Txrkry auuJ it B&tiny* ii + S?, 

3 Covtl, cited by M. Hamilton > htfuiuttw, p. 122 . Both here and 
it Syil that Jit cdJi fo; raving patients* am unurail feature of mch 
platn (Ifaiiyrk^ P< As)* 

< M Mamikon, Gw* Sminu. p. 64 ; r/i below, p, 409. ll 2, 
i Yrihnmytr, Fragment*t p. in. 

* Cfivel, DittrWi 1 1 247 ; .7 below. p n 1; lor Jewish par- 
tidipitloti Danofi in Csnpti £*Qrifwut\na t Parts* (897, 

*«i. Til, p, s 6 ^- Simflith , Tmb awufcd at the yearly uiiradf of the 
Staled EjmhatLeiiinw # conacc|ed with the I-eiti^alofTttfttfiguritioti 
(see below, p 67; t 7" Bnlbectj^ cited ^bovc* fu U+ i). 
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7. Annunciation, Tun 05. Toads have come even 
here successfully fur cure, though the cult dates only 
:rom 1B21, is strongly pervaded by Greet national 
ideals, and is comparatively incimvcnitnLly sit uated for 
Turfcish pilgri mi. * 

^ George, Cairo. 1 urb, having a great venera* 
lion for S. George, frequently say their prayers on 
F riday in this church, where mad people are cured with 
certainty if detained three days in the church. 3 

(Sj ARMENIAN CHURCHES, 

9. A church at Angora, possessing a miracle-work¬ 
ing cross of transparent marble, was a Turkish pilgrim¬ 
age at least as early as the fifteenth century,' 

to. The same is true of rite church of S. John the 
IJaftj&t at Cjesarea in Cappadocia, which is famous 
lor i ts cures of animals,* 

n. The church of $, Chrysostom, R£2jr1£h(Pontvs) 5 
is frequented by lurks as by Christians of all three rit«- 

12. So also is the Monastery or Armas 11 a near Ismiu, 
which is a comparatively modern holy place, its founda¬ 
tion dating only from 1608, 4 

id A LATIN SAINT, 

13. An instance of a Latin saint reverenced by Turks 
is to be found in S. Anthony of Padua, Chios. A 
picture of the saint in this church was famous for its 
miracles and venerated both by Latin and Greek Chris¬ 
tians. ^ A Turkish icy, who was anxious for news of 
a ship long overdue, abstracted the picture, placed it lit 

1 M. liimijinn. fant&#ri(W t p, ioo. 

* IVkucIct Dtftr. i f fit Em l jh ; N itbdir. r* Jrabu, 

i+ 100 ; Tlicrawl, Ftiyjfai ii* 435 ; Vaujany p pp r £93 £ 

1 Sdtiltbcrgcr, Htut M *d. Pejud, p. $$ {eAHjihm, p. 40). For 1he 

duntfa and min-clo Ltifji, i du%* U firt&r, i, i n * Tourne- 

Um - tetter 131 , poc&tle= T Dr iff, hf tht Frj;:, II, 11, to* Witter, 

Old Trtfeh, p H jr, rfi p. 6$. 

1 Emuif and Nicokjcfcsi JmA dr C Ant Ninrurt, p. 103 

5 Cuin?t, Turjxif aAsu t i, 735. * thid. j V| 365. 
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his house, and planted it with flowers and candles, 
hoping by this means to bring his ship safely 10 port. 
This treatment proving unsuccessful, lie took away the 
candles and flowers, beating the picture and threatening 
the * infamous Christian 1 who dared to * mock a Mus¬ 
sulman 31 that he would cut him to pieces (1, f- the 
picture), if he did Fiat ' give up ' the ship. At this 
juncture the ship came to port, and the picture was re¬ 
turned to the church with a gift of 3 hundred piastres,* 

The above instances suffice to show* that throughout 
Turkey the frequentatbn of Chilian holy places by 
Moslems h no: conditional on the antiquity of the 
sanctuary in question or an any particular form of 
Christianity being professed in it. Nor is it 10 be put 
of! by any cult practices theoretically repugnant to 
Moslems, such, e,g. as involve the use of the eras? or of 
pictu res. Practically any of ih e religions of Turkey may 
share the use of a sanctuary administered by another, if 
this sanctuary haa a sufficient reputation for beneficent 

* Duma in* iVVwr. fp. tu rF. MmLcnu u«ed tu rc-rerence 

the mmb uf the Sknr dr Chitetifl In iht Lehman (fPArriciu, Me- 
maireip ii, 41S), The st-iktff/ of thmtcrung; -n riwumMe rcpteteni.i- 
tion of j uint can be patiUeksi in tb* Well : Scbilloi (F«~£wr it 
Fenner* tV| 166) gifci exicupki tram France. Ludm {^ajiusgf «£rr 
ttffflgeni *, p.: £7) giv^ others from * a r 3 f Christian 1 irars - for 
&. Domnin*' Uiuf j were broken by 4 Syrian crowd hetautr he had 
healed a Jew sand left a Christian unheskd. Gregory of Toijti (&f 
Ofof. £**/*, cap- tui, cited aUo by Collin dr Hatty, XhV*. Rrivifjvri, 

S p aoa) recorda that a hhbop of Ak f indignant it haring one oflui ril- 
kge* rrol^'i, .:m -i£ £ die candle* offered m 5 . attire nf Ail until tlir 
village ibouM be reatared, which h evenluatly was. The image of 
S. George Cif ViBencuvc v™ thrown into rht Seine became iron rm hi4 
day damaged rkrt (CoUin tte PUtvrj, a-/, nr. i, 430) ; the mn< file 
lhte4t«nri S, Fctfil in Navarre (t 7 kd. il* 434). Hh own monb threatened 
is. £ deling de Graiydmont with dismemberment if he did not ctaie to 
w^tb the cnim^s for whose ale pilgrim* crowde d to hit tomb and k> 
outlet be si the fepoie of the monk (ifr’J. »i, i-S>- A Jew enfiuTe-d Mi 
home to an image iJ f 5, Nkolo, but die house wm robbed nor with- 
naudrng, so the Jew beat the image, wSitnrupon S. Nicolas at once 
ordered tht tohbcri to return the iperil ftW. \i f it7). 
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miracles, 1 among which miracles of healing play a pre- 
dominant part, 

tp, Rtnwti> Church, pHtLAsurau (Alas he hr). 
Particularly curious h the frequent at kin by Turks of 
a ruined and abandoned Christian church at Phila¬ 
delphia (Alashehr), which was, moreover, reputed to bc 
halimed by Christian ghosts.* The explanation is the 
usual one : a candle lighted in the ruins ensured relief 
from toothache. 

The tendency to participation is of course strongest 
where the level of culture is lowest and all sects meet on 
a common basis of secular superstition. Consequently, 
we may be fairly sure that what is true of to-dav is true 
also of the period of Turkish conquest. It is further 
important to remark that this frequentat ion of Christian 
sanctuaries by Moslems does not seem to imply any 
desire on the part of the Moslem population to usurp 
the administration of the sanctuary in question. Parti¬ 
cipation is in normal circumstances sufficient for them, 
and they are perfectly content to leave Quia turn saiius 
in the funds of Christian priests. Usurpation comes 
from the organized priesthood or the dervish orders, 
who, in the event of successful aggression, stand to gain 
both in prestige and materially. Where, as in many 

■ Mon let (C*ttS it Suinli Mwlmj*!, p_ 14) Rivet a whcfc 
Jewish wsjiniMi frequent a Moslem saint fat at entity. Moon frequented 
tlir synagogue of liana it prayer-time on Friday Minins ‘ pour obteuir 
b guVruon rfe bun miladies, li ffeaoditjE, on b rruw-h: de Jc’jtJ pro- 
jets 1 (Pain::. V'syti f \t ■ - Button it, i, ija). A miricle, achtowiedgfiil 
by both Moslems sml Jews, justified «hi« faith r when rht JeM were 
building ihe synagogue, (he Book of the Jjiv was -eoi flotnug on the 
waves; mtModern) could teirc it,but it time readily to* Jew, who de¬ 
posited it tn (Ini tyjntgogu*. Tlus miralt u noteworthy ji being the 
favourite Christian theme of a yiettire nr imajre cart up by 'he 'cJ, hoi 
transferred to the uctcd book, the * Hoal of the Law' taking the place 
■n the estimation of Jew* which image* hold in the imagination of 
QiHitiam. 

1 C, B. OUbtt, ii, ■>&. The mini are cow built up among 

Turkish house* (Lamb-ikif. ‘Etj-A 'Auvipts, p. 375). 
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rustic chapels, there was no permanent Christian organ¬ 
ization or endowment, the intrusion of a dervish guardian 
need make little or no immediate difference to Christian 
worshippers, But in many cases such sanctuaries were 
doubtless left throughout their history without this ad¬ 
ministration and took their religious colouring simply 
from the population which happened to use them. 

in the following instance, probably not isolated, 
Moslem pilgrimage to a Christian church seems to have 
been attracted, not only by the material benefits of 
healing to be obtained from it, but also by the direct 
stimulus offered by a Mohammedan sect. 

J 5. S- Navm, Okhsjda, The tomb of the saint, one 
of the 1 Seven Apostles of the Slavs \ has curative 

E nver* especially for lunatics. 1 It U frequented by 
cktashi Mohammedans from the surrounding district, 
who idemify the saint with their ow n Sari Sallik- 1 Even 
the orthodox Sunni recognize the saint as one of their own, 
alleging {<?) that he lived before the rise of the Bektash i 
heresy and {b) that the Christians usurped his tomb.* 

1 have endeavoured in another place * to show- that 
the ndt of S. Naum by Hektashi Mohammedans dares 
from the propagation of their faith under, and with the 
secret connivance oi^ AH Pasha of Yamuna, and is in all 
probability to be regarded as a preliminary, checked by 
the opportune revival of Christianity, to the occupation 
of the church as a tekkr by HdclO&lu dervishes. It is in 
fact an arrested transference somewhat similar to our 
examples in Chapter III. 

AH theseChristian holy places, and numberless others, 
are frequented by Moslems primarily on account of the 

1 SpctLircr. Trj v ■ (iS^l), ii. 76; vuli Hahn, />,n 1 md fFflofdr, p. 
to8. Walsh {Cinutit»im>pb, ii, 576) uti (be Tuiii cltim S. Nanm at 
i. Lulv riua uf tbclr 

1 f nain Enfijnn.it ip n callcoed oa itit spot 3 for Siri Silt! k« bekfc 
pp. 419 fi fc bmm an -onhodax Malum; mcdjm it QkhritLi. 

* Srae frekiw, pp, 5^6 § m 
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acknowledged power of the saints or relics in question 
as manifested by beneficent miracles. There are also 
cases where Turks have been led to believe in tile power 
of the Christian saints by the manifestation of their 
hostility. Cantimir cites that of a Turkish bey in the 
Dobruja who reverenced S- Phocas and kept his feast as 
a holiday,since he had been convinced by a disaster to his 
crops that neglect of this precaution brought upon hint the 
anger of the saint.' Similarly, Ali Pasha of Yamuna, 
having seized a plot of ground belonging to a church of 
S. John, was visi ted by the saint in a dream; he promptly 
restored the land and contributed to the churchy 
1 n t hcsainecategoryofhostile manifestations by Chris¬ 
tian saints, often admitted (at least tacitly) by Turks, 
may be ranged the protection of churches by these 
patrons against Turkish aggression' and the miracu¬ 
lous working of transformed churches against their 
new owners * It is dear that in the Turkish popular 
mind Christian saints, like Christian magic, have power 
and may be offended or placated. The sentiment with 
which they are regarded depends simply on the nature, 
beneficent or maleficent, of their manifestations, but, 
as we have seen from the case of S, Tames at Nicosia,s 
a manifestation of hostile power implies the possibility 
of beneficence, A saint who has power to avenge an 
insult has power also to reward an act of homages 

1 Hut. fats. Oib, i, a37. Tlw tenon gi**» in ionic pro «»f Bosnu 
for die abeam m* of S, Fmopuu* day by bad Moiiemi U Edcnikd 
(U^ljcD, in Mittk Bosmin* i* 488)- 

1 Ajmminpe, 'AM} JM* p 41S. Staihrb, ini pfaluMy far 
similar mtoiM, the Mail Hast tef Alfoiiku, zwmf of wham of courts 
^onvem of compirfltivclir recent datep. irt jjiJ to rtTtrc&c? S. 
and S* Nicolai (Hccquard, Smut Alb**it* Pf. 1 S 3 -™ 0 - ^ ** **# 
a C^rhulic bishop of Stutari wj s dcEirtd fasni Runic to ^ v 'f ^ c - pr^ 
micie:» y r- _ ii the Feat of S. Nicola, but be replied that lie wji poweriet] 
i.p the nwtt-cr, 4-1 the bulb of its*: people who atitndcti ihc trttwil were 
not hit own paitilibnm but Moslem*, 1 Chip. udfin* 

t Chap, m t «d mtt. * Chap fc iv, at). ^ 
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lliis is an Litrt'mely simple rustic poim of view, 
litdc if at lit removed from that which instigates the 
placation of jinm and peris : it would probably be 
reprobated as a vulgar error by most instructed jVfus- 
sulmans, 1 A higher reading of the phenomena of mi¬ 
raculous healings and other supernatural manifestations 
by alien Saints is quire easy for those imbued with the 
teaching of the dervish orders, and it not impossible for 
orthodox Mussulmans. By tile latkndinarian Bcktaahi, 
for instance, the religion professed during his lifetime 
bv a dead Mint is a matter of indifference : 4 a saint 
as I have heard it put, 4 is for ail the world \ In an 
aphoristic story in the (Mevlevi) Ads of the Adept} ‘one 
of the greatest of God's cherished saints * is recognized 
in a poor Frank, who had been insulted by a Mussulman. 3 
Identifications of Christian with Moslem saints are, 
again, rendered possible by the theory of metem 
psychosis, which is cutTcnt even in stricter circles: and 
thoroughly orthodox Moslem divines have considered 
Khidr and Elias, for example, as the same person rein¬ 
carnated at different periods. Further, certain pro¬ 
minent Christian saints, of whom the type is Cftrisc 
Himself,' are regarded as pre-Islamic Mussulmans, just 
as certain pre-Christian pagans, like * Hermogencs the 
W ise Man \« Plato,* Aristotle,* and Virgil, were ton- 

1 Cj hinder in Zd).P.V. jtrfi, Sq, wlrtc j dbungiiuhed, hUcikh anted 

fmw it Mine about that Modem- who nude vnwi tn Khidr aftro paid 
tlicm tn dntdlri of S, George, did not depute the fact, bur «u of 
opinion that only iijy ignorant Modern* qtruld at act. 

1 In KedLoiuc 1 * MriHtvi, p. ;.j r 

1 Al» S. John: *lir cightcentb-ceuiitri pilgrim 1 ! bo-jt (Mciiaiil 

til-llai, ku.tb, tr, ttiiueH in krt.dt J'sjMjrr, it. tit,) aiH | Tlievtrn&t. 

if, 44S. 

* Mandcrille, cd. Wright, p, I jj ; thi» i- probably tr error for 
‘ Herne* Triimegiitm \ Grejroiy the Greii $nt Trajan ulmion in 
ctti rider* tinn of hi* virtura (Hare, tf^U / m fltxtf, i, ijjj, 

* t-y. Coufin, ffut. If tr.A»t, i, *, 105, Michael IVJkj* (in Ram- 
laud, if. j’fvn., p. 145) interpret) H-jimt iu 1 Chriitun mue and e»n« 
Plana a pneunor of Christianity. ‘ Cf, Compimii T f’ltyfo, i, 2S7, 
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sldcrcd by medieval Christendom to have been to some 
extent Christians horn out of due time- On some such 
footing the tomb of 1 Hazret Shimun ’ (S. Simeon) at 
Antioch of Syria takes a place among the official pil¬ 
grimages for Moslems, 1 as did also ' S. John Polycarp y 
a 1 Smyrna.* 

More than this, it is held that even since the revela- 
t ion of Mohammed certain persons among (he Christians 
were recognized by Allah as of Mis Elect.* and after 
their death were transported from their graves among 
the Christians to the cemeteries of the Mussulman* * 
by 72,000 camels set apart for the purpose. This tradi¬ 
tion is only a slightly wider and more liberal version of 
others current in our own day. Two stories using the 
theme were recently Told to Gervais-Courtellemont at 
Mecca itself. I n one, the mysterious camels were seen 
at thdr work in the famous Meccan cemetery of F.l 
Maala ; in the other, the body of a Christian (Rumi) 
princess,* who, being in love with an enslaved Moorish 
prince, had made the Profession of Faith in secret,* was 
substituted by the agency of the camels for that of a 
professing but reprobate Mussulman buried in the same 
cemetery.; 

1 Sec above, p, sj, u. 

1 See above, jfi ; below, p. 408. 

’ Sec lidfiur, p, 443. 

i Dc Breves, f'uyngtt, pp. 24 f. (quoted in full below, pp. 446-7). 

* [»this 1 story of Sorrh African origin connected with the ‘ tomb 
of the Cbnrton Woman * near Algiers {Berirruggef, Tmtsau <tf U 
CMivim)! 

* Cf, Ijcltin, p. 44K. 

? GtrvaU'Cauneilemoni, Voyage A U Metfue, pp. 105 (J.{ the- 
writer's informs tit was a theikh of the uric I tiiniFUr sect, Lady Duff- 
Ocrjuii heard * •iinibr itniy told in Egypt it an scnuJ occurrence of 
Mohammed All’s tiiuc (Letters /r»m £gypt, pp, H)rt ff.), At MoiuHtr 
the favourite place for praying for rain in train of drought i* a iwt>f 
said to cover the remain’ of a non-Mohauimetdan prince, which Ki te 
nutacukunh mbit timed for those of a iktjs ; kv* further hehiw, 
p. 360. 


*■_} Christian Sanctuary fuquettttd % Moslems 

The same theory of secret believers * is used in die 
following: 

jfi, Chapel at Ad alia. De Breves found at Ad alia 
a cave-chapd, still retaining traces of Christian frescoes, 
in which was shown the tomb of a Christian hermit. The 
latter, according to the Turks, had on his deathbed 
confessed himself a Mussulman, and on this account 
received from Believers the honour due to one of (heir 
own saints. 1 This is an met Moslem counterpart to 
the Christian.legend of Shems-ed-din at KoniaJ 

1 For the iccrei cornenion of ■ Clirkflffll prince:: of Gcium 

Line, Thrui/juJ rifiJ (ha p- Ioz_ 

* £)e Biv'w, i t p. ij : 1 Comme nm) otbiu li, vu iceic jiouj 

rpN>na voir vne gimie* qui dt m pied dei muttlUcr de ec elusttsu^ mi 
U bold d vo haul ct waif precipice, qyc b finite du roc frit en cat 
uDdrok : It j a dcdiiu vn tambeiu dc pierre Htuf Cftmiou jc dm a 
pits!i r eu on dlt qu'cil inhume le hottUUc qui y tcaidtfii. Ceni^ 

gfottt scruait cle Ciipdk, Ju. tempi de* Chrcrtknf* ^ sV void eucotc 
U peintp^r de b Vtnrge M-iric, demy efficce: auiourd'buy It? Tuna 
**«i tenttjtt del Meaner, font to c& au Salad, cn bun miindEOp prim 
Dieu use Kin ^ nibrju, & f bm ! nt di Ftnceni, JUjim au. ^r eu rcut- 
l&tmtk qn'eH£orc qu p il ™c v^cif en b Religion d« laoun, qu'ib 4ppd- 
Iwit. tail Infidetlfif' tainri namtnt-ili Icu Chicane ns) 0 esi&it nrammohi 
cn vm irac bon Musdman, & qifcft mtrttrtm il *'rttnit declare id 1 

* Bfcfriw, djjp. Tii* w* 6. 
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MOHAMMEDAN SANCTUARIES 
FREQUENTED BY CHRISTIAN'S 

I T see mi then, in default of historical evidence, im- 
possible to distinguish between the three classes of 
occupation. The material evidence of building is com¬ 
mon to all three and we are thus thrown back on (l) 
tradition, which is more or less circumstantial but 
generally ambiguous and unreliable, and (z) the in¬ 
ference we may draw from the frequentation by Chris¬ 
tian* of outwardly" Mohammedan holy places, 'fhe 
latter is a fairly constant phenomenon in the better- 
documented transferred cults 1 and at First sight appears 
to be the last vestige and the most tangible evidence ol 
previous Christian occupation. May wc then, in de¬ 
fault of other evidence, regard the frequentation of a 
Mohammedan sanctuary by Christ bus as proof that the 
sanctuary' in question was originally' Christian? It is 
true that the orthodox Christian peasant theoretically 
regards the Mohammedan religion as unclean, whereas 
the Turk has no such prejudice against Christianity; 
even if Sunni and learned, he consider* it less as bad In 
itself than as imperfect, 1 as being based on an earlier 
revelation than Islam, atid degenerate as regards the 
worship of " idols ‘.t An outward expression of this 
point of view H the fact that in the reconquered coun- 

• Such at 3. Sophia, Cotaununopk; die Pirthugn, AtluaS; S. 

DumciTiuv Sihnei j Elwu dtclebi i Kj rtLi it rckio. 

t When a Cluutiio nurrlet a Jewett, Modem liw wyi the clifldreo 
mutt be brought up to (he Christian at 1 the better faith 1 (Lmic, MU. 

Egyptian*, L, taj.) * 

( Or thii subject we the ttitwer gtoa by the itnct Siam pretchet 


76 Mohammedan Sanctuaries frequented by Christians 
trie-? a mosque, unless i: has been (or is thought: to have 
been) a church is rarely, if ever, taken over as a church 
by the Orthodox.* On the other han d, when we come 
to consider the popular Christian attitude toward* 
Moslem saints in Turkey, as manifested practically, i.t. 
in the frequentstion of Mohammedan sanctuaries by 
Christians, we shall find that it is Mule if at alt different 
from the Mohammedan attitude towards Christian 
saints. 

Of Syria it is said that Christian holy places are less 
frequented by Mohammedans Than Mohammedan by 
Christians.* In Turkey, probably owing to the superior 
education of the Christian element, the reverse seems 
to be- the caw at the present day- On the other hand, 
despite the strong theoretical prejudices of Christum, 
the popular religious rhought, and still more the ritual 
practice, of Oriental Christendom have much in com¬ 
mon with those of fsbm. In the case of saints the 
attraction of healing miracles goes far to overcome all 
scruples, and Greek no less than Turk admits the idea 

Viini Efemil it* Sir Thwnu? ff-sinr (J. Covet. Dima, p. 170). A< to 
the renonnt imdcimiw* of Qiru chita* [KcTuiift hofd t 4 nd tun without 
re**Qn, very d-^cjded win (</, Pjtitjcpic, PoyaRi dr Pmr* p. 21). 

1 I bw? of no uu ranee* The beautiful dinned minsque at Sofia, lib 
ilhM* 11 A them, Nmplk, Chillis, uad M^nerav^ia, ii torrted m dvd 
Mies. :\t Nauplia otic mmuue ii adapted as 4 dirndl, Lull bj p latiiw, 
in ihc later Venetian period we masque at Athcn* became a Catholic 
,tnd another a Lutheran church. (Philaddphtui ,,'Itrmpia r Aih}v<± 3*^ p, 
ITU). \ idc-^w mi Tlimduiu (Kafti) in (he Crimea wm taken mtr as a 
cJiurdi by ihe A/mciiijcii (Demsdotf. Sttxifon ; ... (.=, ii, io$) T Dauiic* 
.Wjr.jtaim. p* 7 o, itaTci tftar the Catholic cathedral of Algwn wji 
formerly a mcnqoe. The resource! of the cotnm unity concerned wmiLd 
ui'unify ■ •unt for mticL in mdj, ilitagK fTha ni> dotibs esjdatni rhe 

fhuai cldCpUolliL tomenlnEi ar-fO 4 Greet dm hi I* of lIm: ur'^-JOc j| 

bjlchtk in Thnsaljr* one h^u* from M«vfollior nation sod ruo fir urn 
Temp-, though the ii]^gcr. dn not pretend thai 1 he mosque am 
Mri^huiJy a els 11 reh + I owe ill dweonfefj to the accident of being 
trapped in Thnilly in the Mrlrsicr of 1025 h\ die 'loaded {'errini 
M + \h H.J 

1 Hinder in ZJU r J m . irii, i d l Ajnrieux l ii, ar. 
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that, if his own saints tail him, an alien may be invoked. 
This unorthodox theory was enunciated to me in so 
many words bv ;l Cappadocian Greek, and is, as we dial! 
see, borne out" in practice. An amusing i nstance of the 
actual conversion of a Christian Albanian to Islam on 
these lines is related by the renegade Ibrahim Manzur 
Efendi. The Albanian in question, finding himself, as 
he bdieved, pursued by a run of ill-luck, solicited in 
vain the help of Christ, the V irgin, and S. Nicola--- As 
these did nothing for hittt, he turned to Mohammed 
with satisfactory results, especially, as he naively re¬ 
marks, to his pocket, and on the strength of his experi¬ 
ence he became a Mohammedan, 1 

‘ If a Lfimnn m Turk hath a Imrec rick,’ rays an acute and ei- 
perienced .-Iserver. Sit Dudley North, 'he will have the Al¬ 
coran read over ir, and, rather than fail, the law of Mosel or the 
Gospel of Christ. And there are poor Christum that will cH 
j huh- man, though a Turk, to read over a sick child ; and the 
poor Jews the like. It is the reading <tvt ’ that they value, ro- 
Uctlirr with rhe venerable phiz of the holy man that performs, 
without much dbtincuon whst it b he reads .’ 1 

Scarhtos Byzatmos, writing in the fifties, says frankly 
that in his own time Christians, and frequently even 
priests, when ill, invited /?«<>* and dervishes to read 
over ’ them, while Turks frequented Christian priests 
for the same purpose.' Exorcism by 1 reading over 
hfitig largely considered as a specific against witchcraft. 


* Wmaitth p. **ii. , 

* it. North, t. n -r rf the AV#Kr, U, 14* i P 4 » F«***»* “ 

P " ’ { 1 1»9), iii. S*J- Cf. il» Btlkwri .ndCcttwt, 
p, 634; Van, Turkey, p. 76 i Vk*f% fm Tmmu^ P- 7 *; La™j 

AtJ ^puanu 1, *97. Salim U l **»g **>u.ir ill. In* otothet cdled 

fo Pracebim, the Cm* ptibwh of and much respited for 

his wodnai : brmjpis W dt&m* and B|?piratai, hxjanto *ti a pay«l 
fuCCcBrtuily fori I he *«l t=n , i rtCSJTCEy ^ flmmt Tarqtrfi Y / : 

give* no imWitr hm grew 
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‘ovcriooting&c.,it is easy to understand that, jus; a* 
the Turkish soldiers 1 in acicm prodituri' wore Christian 
charms to render Christian weapons ineffectual, 1 so 
Christians, when the? suspected the hostile working 
against them of black arts, possibly or probably put in 
motion by Moslems, resorted to Moslem incantations 
to avert or overcome them, bo in a Greek folk-story of 
a priest whose wife was bewitched, the priest * began 
with prayers and readings, but when lie found that 
was no good, he went off to a Turkish witch \ who 
was eventually successful in removing the (Turkish) 
spell.* 

The following story is given on the cxcellen t authority 
of a French missionary priest working among tic Uniate 
Bulgarians of Thrace.* In one of their villages an 
epidemic of measles made its appearance. A child of 
Bulgur-L mate parentage, apparently healthy in the 
first instance, was placed as a prophylactic measure in 
an oven, a fire being lighted at the mouth.* The child 

1 jWit^ rlmip. Iu, a 1 fix. 

* - no, 8J9 r! iroinfe tt ) v afr^tar pi rah ft#*'* 

*"* Tsi Sia^nVjyara, uAAd mv ctS* r-iuf &ev ttaxr* rtVcrnt, nt 

f**A nttipKittrtl iiAyumn ; </. Dkit ham, Mtgk n. 

i They occupy ^ smsil group af IdlMiiatfei ibave KWk KiJisc 
1 The ftm ioe of palling children La ^ven? \q cute fever is c-n- 
demurd ai lupeittltioui by Bede iml otbtfi {*cc J L B. TJij nr.. T -Jr^v 
^ S^WjVmw* p 43 ?>- 'Slit oticn ipiwjjf icttui in tbr V/ f £ fl - 

4 ** 4 NW 4 ". k W 7 ). a child jflutbi of 
tne Virgin u pliced in aji overt by lib wi^d ibupmuijirr,. but dope* 
nidiarated. Mignc (note ad for.j sayi a -imitar talc wi, told by ihr 
Aiiij.M wp, ™hn was hidden rrrtm flic emissaries ni Pharaoh in jr 
®™ Us Jiii modus: (hoti^h * firr w 4 > inadvertently lit andkrnejth, 
■he child icn unhurt: ihe itury it also laid by Spin, ffiit.Jatrh, 
p. 6l. Cf. the tafe of the Imam Bakir (Molj'detu-Snj in C/oj ; 
div C*‘J* 4 ). P' 6 S i W«*i r- M?. where there ii a play on tlie word 
Mir flit- = cL-pprt ) and a cauldron n uthsi juried for the oven. The 
wmc ewfi/ ii found in a e*U told by Grey, Turon. (de Glet Mtrtt. i, * j 
after Evagr. it, 36, and Niceph. ivii, a;. V |ewlih child, had 
takes the tier* mem with hi« Chrmiin playmates, wji pm j n m. oven 
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was so frightened that it became cpilept 1 c. This was 
put down to the evil eye, and a cousin was called in to 
treat it: the treatment consisted in burning a lock of 
the child's hair ami a candle before an eikon with appro¬ 
priate incantation. This proving unsuccessful, a khoja 
was consulted, who prescribed a written amulet. Hiis 
ir: rurn failing, the parents, again 1 -’ the priest ■ advice, 
took the child secretly to .i Greek Orthod™ church of 
the Archangels for a course of forty days incubation. 1 

Another story, illustrating a slightly mrr? sophisti¬ 
cated point of view, is told of Constantinople Greeks by 
N, Basileiadou.* This, though put into literary form, 
rings so true that one can hardly doubt its essential 
authenticity. The theme is the dilemma of a Christian 
mother wfio had tried in vain all the resources of 
Christian pilgrimages for the cure of her sick daughter, 
and was at length, against the advice of her own con¬ 
fessor, induced'by a (Christian) neighbour to go to the 
Turkish sanctuary of Eyyub as a last resort.^ In the 
course of the ceremony, which consisted in a ‘ reading 
twir ' by the kbfija of the mosque, the patient and ly-r 
mother suffered so severely from nervous strain that the 
former died within three months and the latter lost her 
reason. The comments of the neigh boil rt on the double 
tragedy are characteristic. Some said the guilty pair 
had been punished for their sin against God -others 
that the devil was irritated by their half-heartedness m 
seeking his aid and then repenting: others that the 
whole affair was duo to witchcraft : And ntherE, again, 
that von should not mil religion 2nd the hla^k an, hut 

b- hi* father « * Mnlihmtui, but «« F=«:vcd by die V irgin who 
ippcutd i» him in . vMnn : dir name miratk u aiA to lw« tden 
pUot it 

* Maredt Tini7ir f X*w JW Pjjw/w, PP J * 8 ^ 

* 'WutooA, 0 . rirotw- 171 j. S- , . , 

» The neightwMn‘ ward. am : 'OAa rijf ^ n 

T6pa fid ncutftvn* tiurri**- ‘O K0V\TvvprTW)L*i'9i l'^‘' Jf ' 
* the mid one £s Av* &*’ ***» VWT ° a iffaitv 
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keep lo one or the other.' A1J thus agreed that Turkish 
miracles were sorcery and nothing more. 

From one point of view Christian priest and Moham¬ 
medan khrya are medicine-men differentiated for their 
respective sects ; side by side with them certain laymen 
practise magic, black or white, for all indiscriminately. 
Experience has shown that the help of the religious, as 
of the lay, medicine-man can be enlisted on behalf of 
a client of whatever religion he may he by the use of 
a very concrete argument. 1 The saints are in popular 
thought similar intermediaries, though of a higher grade, 
and arc treated in exactly the same way, h must 
further be remarked that the actual procedure at a 
Mohammedan healing-shrine is familiar to Christians 
through 1 folk-lore’ usages common to the whole popula¬ 
tion if not shared or countenanced by their own religion 
as are knotting rags, driving nails incubation, contact 
with relics, propitiatory sacrifice (JturLin)^ the offering 
of votive candles. and exorcism by 4 reading over ! . 
Even ritual practices generally considered quite ex¬ 
ceptional, such as 1 walking over 1 ailing children bv 
>he Rifai dervishes,! arc paralleled in the Orthodox 


' Kate, 9 ifUf/rt* wis 'tf*. Toi>t TiSirc « u 

‘Kaif, rove ipbm/it'A «*r* <BiZi [i>, the devil], Tlifynv vri 
Till? to fiirarmtiir* 

*Tixm< TA jidyxn tj(avv r/mv* feira,' 

J \4ttq t dyuuqmrc ard famjfrf. Auru fid ndfiauv, ¥ {{ to iva ^ 
td aAAo/ 7 

Ekhtojld TOP Shit, ttdC fyrvvar tw trfpfa W 

1 Thu is snir mn vihm grwl optv* irioti trim nikialfy hnrwccn 
dit iwo religion* ; <f. Spirit Chit and Brophjr, JUriJmu in Hul^ria, 
p. fift. 

: iMt practice among AnitnJim Cftmiumi tee White, in f f ,i n > 

n«. imt. «xu (1907), p, Xj+i <j. Cirnov and NjroUiiH Trad, dt 
> -tiu \tincurs, [i. 196 fajcriHee of cocks by Armentmi)■ i'alit**, 
napo3att*,t, ru>. jo| (ucrilke to S. George new KaEjnmta) ; Mili cr * 
Lift, p, ](/. (utrifitc trf rock at Athens), For i wrifteeofbulli 
in Thrice, n which an Orthudv* print preuda, >ee G. Megsi in 
Atttyp&bia. tii, 1 *8-71 , <W, Turner, Tour in tit Letvnt, LEL, 367 
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Church 1 js is the ceremony, apparently common among 
the Shia Mussulmans, 1 of the * selling ’ of them to the 
saint -5 

The difference between a Mohammedan and a Chris¬ 
tian saint thus reduces itself largely to a matter of 
names. The instances cited below of outwardly Moham¬ 
medan holy places frequented by Christians exemplify 
this point of view and tend to show that the alleged 
Christian origin of such * mixed cult; \ unlcn mpported 
by more tangible evidence, mtm be regarded as * not 
proven , just :j.- a tradition that a certain mosque was 
once a church must not be accepted without scrutiny, 
though churches have been changed into mosques often 
enough. 

Our first instance oi a Moslem sanctuary frequented 
by both religions has no vestige of a tradition linking it 
with Christianity, It is an example of the thesis we 
have put forward above that religious prejudice suc¬ 
cumbs to (he desire of healing, + 

i. Imam Baghjevi, Konia. Outside the humble turle 
of die Imam Baghcvi in the station suburb at Konia are 
two stones, popularly supposed to represent the horses 
of the 1 mam turned to stone : the idea is easily ex¬ 
plained by their rough resemblance to pack-saddles.? 

1 \t the J’cnoa trttbriJ. \ niiui eiiiTed formerly ini the 

f jtin church af ArtdrtM (La Mortrave, i K 177). 

* Hap Khan ind Sparruy; With rv Pilgrt'wu M A/rr+rf, p. 573 
(children! k> told are called * doiti ofAbfej* *) - tf, the Yuruk Gerrmoein 
cin I di m Grip JW*. xl p. J7J- KW the am t etm»im 

in Sj'Tii see Cmtin, Prim. Smiftr p. 167. 

~ ft b dnnf by ihr Orthodox 4t ILi .kli (Cjircoy and Xiculihln, 
f cfkhr/ if* CWfti */., p. 64), Sfh mbm (Prodikof, 'BirerypUp, 

1,67)1, and d*cwliox jM, Hamilton, Gm* Strutt,, pp, $6£). 

1 'Hiia cianipL? ti i-'jlsfcicd imlyfor iti ds Mil 1 Folk-I&r * ftntJttl 
hj Christian* (especially wouicn) at Muhanunedio domes cculd pro¬ 
bably Iw found in my mixed town* In ftumetl it Ltilt Bur^ai a d*J* 
flamed Tendem Ha hi i* simiUrly frequented hr Chrrtmna audpkciTrd 
^ith eaaultci, though he lu* no iniF^ir or - .tahltilunciiT whatever 
(F* W. H.)- 5 See further below, p. 196, 

j»*m c 
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Cure? arc worked in two wap. 1 1 the patient is a child 
who cannot walk or a woman who cannot conceive, he 
or she sits astride the stones as if they were a horse. 
Persons afflicted with pains in the belly prostrate them¬ 
selves over the stones so as to touch them with the 
afflicted part. 1 The cure is used by Christian and 
Turkish women indifferently. 

A similar women’s cult is that of; 

z- Esif Dai, Th'yatika (Akuifak). The tomb of 
Escf (Esliref?) Dai is visited by Christian as well as 
Moslem women, who light candles in his honour. The 
adjoining mosque is held hy the Christians to replace 
a church of S. John, of which, however, no trace now 
remnins.- 

5. Mosque of Eyyub, CoiiSTAKTiNonj. This His¬ 
toric mosque has Christian traditions, but they are 
demonstrable of small value. The mosque owes iu 
sanctity for Moslems to the supposed grave of the Arab 
warrior Eyyub, which was discovered on the site shortly 
after the conquest.) Hut the reputation for healing uf 
its sacred well attracted to it .1 Greek etuntHe who ex¬ 
plained its virtues by the assumption that the Moslem 
saint Eyyub, buried in the mosque, was identical with 
the Job of the Old Testament * or with Samuel! I A 
third identification of the site with that of an earlier 

1 The ter procedure n evidwiily raj^med In (he four, *>f (he 
t addtr-lilr *une»- The cult uf belly-paina (^rhr<ni = bowels) is ami- 
to tJi.c 1 m j hi uri jceuLiui of hn name, I wily the edittk fn in 
Bigtbur in Kborajn Occ d'Ucrbfcbt* i.c. ftagavi). I nuperr dim tnc 
modciiy of my informant or m nttfttndtma riding *>f my own ptrrrtsird 

me irkl h on tbe ipot irutfi realizing ikat the werod emc wjj Jtwllv for 
H binding 1 (fr^) P fesr vvhidi dcc Abboit ,MmJcxian Alitor, pp. 173, 
212, tu; [Blunt], PpepU */ Turhy t ii* =36; sTObron, JabUau t it, 

314* 

3 ijmbfew, m Bwra 'Atrrtp*** ftp. Such m*h todd pn> 

tubly W mUltkfcd indefinitely. > Sm below, pp. 714-16. 

* GerUeh, pp. itiy. 3+c - 

1 Cjusyc, F*y*gf (rjyj), no. At * htcr date Gylliui* byp^thejn 
a bo wat rurmu it&urig lairacd Gieeh (below, p, K3). 
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church of S. Manias, current slightly earlier, is due to 
the archaeologist Gylljus : though more scientific than 
the other?* it has been completely disposed of by Par- 
goirej There is thus no reason to believe chat the 
sanctity of Eyyufe is pre-Turkish. 

Two of the most important dervish tekke$j at Haji 
Bettash near Kirshchr in Cappadocia, and at Konia, 
containing the tombs of the founders of the Bchashi 
and Me vlevj orders respect lively* ha vcaUo their Chris uan 
traditions 

4. Haji Bikta$h Teksi^ near K-Irsueur. The tek&* 
oi Haji Bektash is frequented not only by (Moslem) 
adherents of the Bektashf order, 5 of which it is the 
head-quarters* bui also by Christians, who, on entering 
the tttrU of the founder, make the sign of the cross,? 
L. vidcs, 1 local authority, holds that the present cells 
of the dervishes formed part of a Christian monastery 
andp like moist of his compatriots* claim* the site for 
$■ Ghara Limbos The eonneiion of the site with tins 
sains is so general that the founder’s tomb itself is sup¬ 
posed by some Christians tn be that of S* Chard ambers 
but without much probability as the local connexions 

1 Prat. Rusk Art A. /*uf- (CoRftintiiiopJcy is (1904)+ pp. 161 ff. 

* Sunni Mofkmi arc nol welcomed, the Jkkushi order being now 
f onfewo dtjr Shb; the nuttqn*, farced upon thr demf-ht* by Mah¬ 
mud 11 , h *citcd by m rciiflrm Nabltbandr sbtiih (F. W. H.). 

1 Cutnct* Tur^vi/ S. f iti f i, 341 , The tffiv lu* bcett vutted jJjd by 
h Luca* (/^y^v daw U Grief * i, 124 > S Neumann (/ W GfMnm ffom, 
193 f,}, *nd recently by JVofcror While of Matttmm (ice Cmtrmp. 
fin'.* Nov. 1913, pp, 690th)* 

* Moral Ka^rivujWidLf* pp- 97 G *Ev ratr *Gypn^ (rtai k 
-Ya 5 i[ j fJ-/ 7 «j(rTa ^) >G ?6 ttfptyijpoe McwfmjpiQv too dyiov Xapa- 

fipdjM* yin- rfe r&iv dttrryrfW roO JrpftitTau 

XaiitJ fit msaij-BcA/, oui£tn* ounj^aru &ui tqv? npocKM’tjT&r 
irfli raA-Va &iA rotr ttdwirrdk t teni flpthiv j ml jjpirfArjjrar- 

* CuS&ct, tat. ciu $ caniimiKl to me hy Mr, ^inniditj of Tib** The 
Bchtilhi dcmlhe* serin rather lo enroungt ihe jdrmificatian, It ii 
tiid tbit ihty will kill airy Mititulmm who hlaiphniin Chriti of & 
Char*iijink*j _■ ice further below, pp. 
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of this saint are with Magnesia ; he is, however* much 
revered all over Orthodox Christendom, 1 especially as 
an avertcr of plague, 1 and there is nothing irrational in 
supposing that a monastery in Cappadocia was dedicated 
to him.* On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
.1 healing or prophylactic miracle of Haji Ik kush during 
an epidemic has kd to the identification, 4 and that the 
idea, once in the air, has been promoted by the Bcktashi. 
Ii is so far accepted that the well-known story of Haji 
Bcktash, which tells how he outdid .Ahmed Rifai, who 
rode on a lion, by riding on a wall,? was related to Mr. 
Dawkins by Creeks in Asia Minor of S. Charabmbos 
and Mohammed. 

But the identification of Haji Bcktash with S. Chara- 
bmV> ,= does not seem to be of great antiquity.* A 
hundred years ago the archbishop Cyril claims both 
ttkke and saint for S- Eustathius,: 1 who is connected 
tn The Synaxarta 4 with Rome, not Anatolia, and is by 
no means an important saint in the Eastern Church.* 

1 Cf. ilif teccR! ‘ revelation * of a church of hii mu Ntbar (Ri'iiiu h, 
Iti /Jcp. Jrth. ni (191;), p. 4*)* 

! See PoHtm in JiAriW 'Jtrrr>f> . ‘Kvtupeia j, i, it, usd tf, lih llapa- 
itliffi!, no, tjoH; sLhi M. HuoSitottf Grttk i'linift, p, 71, Die tamt i> 
yoji tj 1111v c 3 h**! Kapii^tiifien a* t rom (Turltiih) Ktrt (‘ Mack') uul 

j Similarly, I bjive heard S. Chmbmboi idtutmed with S. Koch 
by a Greek pridL 

1 The jirighbQintng village of Mujut wu it ill lonely Chita lb fi in the 
levmicemL ecauiry (Tavernier, Tru-.'tb, p. 39: ' abundance of C recti, 
wliieh they canstmo ever tad moo 10 turn Turb ’j. 
f Dcgrand, ffmir Jib amt, p. lio, kc.; hel(nv t p* ahg, 

‘ It hii, lio*ra, i.ilrn jirm tedd, tad tppciii to be believed In 
Macedonia. 

1 /Itpiypodtj, p. ti : JfaT^ lh*rd? r Shop Wc, iJtvh juoi'a- 

■'T-rjpini' -ifiKTwdwiv btpfiLnmtsY, wa/it.i >tfia.a)U ivi v .-ltd 

ECa-Hititvr, X. Hi wrris Xryojtti'vi- Ttafi ttfrili'. roi' iwniov (HAovmv 
ej Y r ly 0 ‘ T'lvf* tiuriity. For ttic JUthoE 1 .1 e 111- tare work 1 - 

below, p. 37* * 30 Sept. 

• Churches He, liuwnrr, dedicated To him by \hc Onhodout, r.y. « 
Kama ffUaiuv. Ciitet •}Si- f'nul. p, 377), 
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His lint with Haji Bekiash Is probably to be found in the 
modern, regularly figured in his rikum and common to 
the legend of S. Hubert of Liege, of his conversion 
while hunting by the apparition of a stag with a cross 
between its horns,which cried out with 4 human voice:* 
"Why pursuest thou me I I am Jesus Christ.* This 
story is paralleled by another told of Kaigusuz,* an 
eminent saint of the Bektashi order. In his youth, 
while out hunting, he wounded a stag, which turned 
into a dervish. Stricken with remorse, he retired to a 
convent, where, cutting wood one day for the brother¬ 
hood, he heard a tree he was cutting cry out, 4 Why 
3 mi test thou me ? * This incident was the cause of his 
recognition! as a saint,1 In another story Haji Bektash 
himself converts an unbeliever by exhibiting on his own 
person the wounds inflicted by the latter on a siagj 
Further, Haji Bekta?h T 5 reputed master was Karaja 
Ahmed,5 literally. Stag Ahmed. The identification of 
Haji Bekt ash with S Eustathius v%as probably made on 
the ground of some similar story, 

5, Mevx.evi Tekke, Konia. At the great uhke of the 
Mcvlcvi dervishes in Konia Lucas was told by an 
Armenian that a Christian bishop Efscpl (Eusebius?) 6 
was buried beside Jcbl-cd-dm, the founder of the 

1 Taikir.f admaU - re cU-'.vlic:; (ecurJed j tf. Spiro, Hitt. Jr Jutfl r 
P* W- 

* For thin taint we further, below, pp. syo r, 

' Told by a n Anatolian to Mr* VV,H. Fet-kham. formerly H. tt.M/i 

>n'iil «t Uikub. k u 10 be iioied that in ll« 0;ri*iui. legend ofS, 
KtntBthhu the itsg episode Li merely picturesque. fn the Modem vcnfeiii 
It fail* into place; the rag wbkh become* * dervish, :md the tree wliich 
eric* oot, dike rymboiire the unity of nature, full ccunprrftctttkm of 
which o one aim of tlte dfervidt' * life 01" eaniertipUt ton. Both Christian 
iEil Muhinmiciisti legends probably tonic ultimately from 1 Buddtuit 
touree. Oo the conneition of deer with dcrofrta tee further, below, 
pp. 460 if, 

• F, W. H. f Kvliyj. fra?A, u. at; rf. ii, *1$. 

♦ No such hr Lop occurs in the Greek list* of feodum bishops irhidi 
have come down to u«. 
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Mcvlevi order, at the Utter*3 special request. The 
legend explaining this anomaly tells how the 4 Oielcbi 1 
Jdal-cd-ain, going on pilgrimage, charged his great 
friend the bishop with the care of his household and the 
government of die city during his absence. The bishop 
gave into his bauds at his departure a small box, bidding 
him keep it closed till his return, and accepted the 
charge on this condition. On the return of Jelal-ed-dm 
his wives and household slaves accused the bishop of 
evil conduct towards them, and. the ‘ Chelebi * in a fit 
of anger ordered his instant execution. The unfor¬ 
tunate bishop implored as a last favour an interview 
with the ; Chdebi % in the course of which he called 
on him to open the mysterious box committed to his 
charge. It was found of course to contain indisputable 
proof of the bishcp f s innocence. The * Chelebi ’ in his 
remorse insisted that, when the good bishop died, he 
should be buried beside his own tomb as a marl: of their 
indissoluble friendship. 1 

This story ms told me with the omission of the 
bishop's name by Prodromes Petr idea of Kanin in 1913. 
In a variant story told by Levidcs ! and. a hundred 
years ago, by the archbishop Cyril,» the hero is the 
abbot of S. Chariton. The Mcvlevi dervishes them¬ 
selves acknowledge that there is truth in the legend, but 
in their version of it the ‘ bishop " or * abbot 1 becomes 
a monk, who came from Constantinople and was con¬ 
verted by jelahed-din to the Mcvlevi doctrines, 

6 , Tekk£ of SiiEMS-EB-tUK, Kosia. Another in¬ 
stance from Kama of a similar ambiguous cult Is given 
by Schiltbergcr ( 7 . 1400). 

1 Lutmi, Fpyagt dd*t Id i r I ll. 

1 Movo.1 T^nr Kmnfw&nmaFt p* *5^ f -/■ 
p. tf> f alid nbQTC, t p fto. IO. 

1 (Itfuypiufrft p, 41 (quoted b*W f ?75 p to- *)■ Thr * tomb df the 
rLida nt 1 U memkmed in pftncnJ terms by Mucuriiu of Am ion It [7 w,?k 
(f, i6p> N i* S* md by Mu* Pirdec (City &f ibf Suttfui, i* §*} m 
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' There is jUo, 1 siys he, * in ihh ctnintij [Karaman] 3 citytailed 
Konia, in which lies the aim;, Sdicnhie, wbu wji lint in Infidel 
print, anti was i-etrctly bspiiicJ ; .snd when hi* end approached, 
received from an Armeniid prieit the body of God in an apple. 
He ha■ worked grcji miraclei,’ 1 

Tliis early legend refers of course to the tomb ol 
Shcms- ed-dan of Tabriz, the friend and instructor of 
Jelal-ed-din, which is situated in Konb, but at some 
diitnnce from the great tekke of the Mcvlevi, It ii 
naturally a tomb much revered by that order as being 
that of their founder's master. The story i- remarkable 
as the converse of the Mevlevi version of the ; husebius * 
legend ; here a Mohammedan is converted to Chris¬ 
tianity, there a Christian to Islam, in each case the sanc¬ 
tuary in question is made accessible to both religions.* 

7. S. Arab, Larkaka (Cyprus), This is another 
ambiguous cull first mentioned by Mariti (eighteenth 
century).! At the present day this sanctuary is still 
frequented both hv Turfs anti Greeks. By the former 
it is known as Turabi Tekjke, hy the latter us S, Thcra- 
pon,< Turabi is the name of a wandering dervish from 
K.asumimi in northern Anatolia, who lived in the reign 
of Mohammed 11 and was noted for his liberal views as 
to religions outside Islam J 5 , Ehcrapon is a well- 
known saint and healer in Cyprus, where he has several 
churches ; he is not, however, specially connected with 
latrnaka.* As to the origins of a cult of this sort, it is 
impossible to be dogmatic. 1 Vom the evidence w e have 
it seems probable that it began as a secular cult of an 

' Hakluyt Hidcfji^ edltidti (td. Tclfcr}# p. 4®- 

3 S« below. p. 377. 

i Tigris, rr. CuMum, p. 41 {qwn*d in full bdm^ p- 7 J>> 

* Hukn, CUnk tfCyffM*. P 4*** it**&**i 

¥ J Cyp tw (1913), p- 47 : tilerc a now. Mr- Uh leUi pc* no dervish 
dtablhhrnrni attached to ihe wcnlh 

* You Hmmg | (Jilted* Duhthma, 

1 For tile £. Therapy of Orpno r r D-Ichavc in JmL BulL 3om # 
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* Arab 1 jinn., 1 later identified with Turabi (perhaps 
through the Greek roi! '.'tpamj o t(kh(, ij 
from which ir is an easy step to the Christian Thurjpon. 
If this theory is correct, we have here a cult now shared 
by both religions, whose origins were neither Christian 
nor Mohammedan, but secular.* 

8. 'Tomes of S. Theodore,' B enoch re li (Hrrar leu 
Pontic a), Hcralcieia on the south coast of the Black Sea 
has been celebrated for many centuries as the place of 
martyrdom of S. Theodore Stratelates(‘ the General '), 
who, according to legend, suffered under Licinius and 
was buried at Euchaira, the scene of liis conquest of 
a dragon which infested the country. His tomb 3t 
Euchaiu was a famous pilgrimage in the early Middh- 
Agca.t It is possibly owing to his connexion with other 
localities besides Euchaita (Anrnij and Heraktda) that 
his rather shadowy twin, S. Theodore Tiron (’ the 
recruit *),« came into existence. In 1389, when the 
whole coast was already in Turkish hands, wc hear from 
a Russian pilgrim of a church and tomb of S. Theodore 
Tiron at HeraJdcia.s Halfway through the seventeenth 
century a reference to the martyrdom of a S. Theodore 
(this time the 1 general ’) at Herat]ria in the Travels nf 
Macamit i show* that the tradition was not forgotten. 
At the present day a turbe in a cemetery on a hill above 
Arapli a few miles west of the town is visited yearly by 

1 For the 4 Arab h in folk-lore and euit mc Udow, jrp. 750-5. Hit? 
ciilr of 1 Aril: truld be recoouilDi to GichIl hi thaa’Lunf- 
tirm of iheir torwHiion. Cj. die caic of J 5. Hirbirui ’ jt ! veron on 
Allies (Sinynuk-, ’Ay 10* 'Open, r-471 ; Tmct .Highktdi of Tu.kty, 
i, S3; I IjiIucI, Athof, p. 165, n. 1) *ad that of' S, Sdwnim * *bove, 
P- * 7 ’ _ 1 Sy«LLusfi'j p 9 F e |,. 

t For the legend 1 of S. Theodore und their devebipcuni s« refer- 
«ie« above, f. 47 , «, J. r Synaxeria, 17 Feb. 

* htuiluj of Jmokuti in Khjtrora, him. jtujvi, p. 134 r 4 il p , 
jj [viz. ri- Fifidunilij] fiylijedc uittt TV.ildoft Timn. bi-tin uijr lb.;, 
mrtne tie ton martyr* St cuntenant ion tombtiu 

* Ti. HdToiir, ij, 434, 
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Christians as containing the tomb of S, Theodore ‘ the 
general V The turbt seems to be no more than a 
wooden hut, and coil 13 ins two out ward 1 j r Turkish tom bs, - 
attributed by the Greeks to S. Theodore and his disciple 
Varro, and bv the Turks to a warrior-saint named Chari 
Shahid Mustafa and his son. These are tended bv a 
Turkish woman, who receives offerings from pilgrims 
of both religions in money or candle?. 

In view of this graduated series of compromises be¬ 
tween tlie competing religions it seems clear that .while 
some of the Moslem sanctuaries claimed bv Christians 
as originally Christ tan may really be so, the development 
indicated above in Chapter ^ from Christianity to 
Islam is paralleled by a converse development from 
Ida in towards Christianity, the stages being : 

<i) A Moslem sanctuary attracts by its miracles a 
eltfnttit of Christians (Chapter VII, no. 6)J 
(ii) These justify their participation in the cult by 
the assumption that the site, building, or saint in 
question was originally Cliristtan < and by the fabrica¬ 
tion of a suitable legend J (Chapter VII. no, 4). 

1 F. Milrit, ' Hpa xiWut rati FP’ 

1 See bekw, p, j?j, n. r. . * 

1 SttiTuAuli puha, buried it Dixnno in Albania, work* miracles tor 
ChtWiiiU", w ht* hi ;m tkei thtu i/grtt art santh tn.liatJ U ItUm 
(Hecquiifd, it mtf dtkmit, p. 5*6) : ths. latter thmi of coarse ' ma 
the face ’ of the wint at cue of failure. 

, Tilde it a< least a pMiiWliiy that a niinihr ptucdi of ihouijht un- 
derby (he rccsgaiiion by the Chrmb.ni of the Holy Sepulchre htmash 
tkr tfmpk v/ Prwv, if we in uric dm, ** » aoi unlikely in Syria (if 
especially Fraser, Aionu, L, 1J ??-: Heueubcrg, G^i/tHnhe, i, 197 *). 
the death, LuiuC and reaunoctiw of Adonb were there celebrated. 

< Ac extremely interesting flluiirriioti of ihe ‘white* or ' black ‘ 
interpirtiiicin of Motcm aims i* afforded by two folk-ituriei from 
Gfdit cited by Pftlitd (ffn/wSdottj, to. *09. 1 4<9,iti which (r) j 
T urkish saint oiled DdM Bab* f Old Man «rf the Hole j at Pyln, n 
accepted u originally Christian, while (x) hit namesake at Nauplia be- 
COWE* 3 u-cwlited fora <J the ‘ jjuanlijB Arab * demon com man in 
Greco-Tu rkiah folk-fore. I" »H pobabflhy both * tamo * were Turkish 
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{iii} It ri quite passible to imagine -l Christian poli¬ 
tical and ecclesiastical ascendency completing the pro¬ 
cess of conversion by the formal recognition as Christian 
nt such indeterminate sanctuaries, for instance, as those 
of Hajt Bek rash and S. Mimas.' 

9. At the Tekjce of Ajcyaziu Bap a (Hafiz Khalil 
Baba near Bau idk (now in Rumania} a transformation 
on the lines indicated seems in a fair way to be com¬ 
pleted. Of this sanctuary we have luckily three inde¬ 
pendent accounts written before and after the liberation 
of Bulgaria. 

(1) fcanitz, writing in J Kyz, describes the tekite as one 
of the most celebrated Moliammedan shr in ** in the 
Euxtne district, in point ol size probably unsurpassed 
in European 1 urkey, and still sheltering twenty-six 
dervishes. The magnificent turbe was built by Sulci- 
man II 1 and contained various relics of rhe saint, in¬ 
cluding a Moslem pilgrim's staff,a pair of shoes, besides a 
tomb of orthodox Mohammedan form. "The tekke was 
burnt by the Russians in 1829, which looks as if the Ortho¬ 
dox at that date held it in no particular reverence.! 

(2) Jirccek, writing apparently of the eighties, gives 
interesting particulars ol the development of the cult id 
his day. The saint was then known as Akyazili Baba.i 

1 pierced »Unie * in ore culu iiuhmpomorphizrti; one of them, and 

ran die uitter, performed i&imclra for Chratiam. CJ. beUnv, p, 

1 Brofesiot White of Muiurin dec lures lie Imi ‘ imti duiue. nn«r 
Chrutuo mice Mdunnneilin, mil, conitnelt 1 , ulitine) kclu Mdlum. 
medan wthidi were once in Chriuiin leepinc L (Tran/, i’iit, !»:(, mii 
'.“•Whp* 15^}' Forlh; tt^niilion In Islam from Ch-mrianiiy in Sjrii 
»«r Curd**, Prim. Sewtitit A/%, pp. 259 if. 

5 Ir ijipwn 10 have t-j-n dated : Jirefet’i account -.ypport; dir [Jn 
rhet die fiipfr w« partly Tadiih, 

* Samir, /Anttfii -HaSpafim, jil, ju n. (in *hr IWh tijulIj! bn, 

P 1 -' 474 H-}; die piuage In fiiji KhAu [ftiimfU ir. Vcm 

Kaxnmrr, p, 27)* cited hy KafiiEi m inentiaoin^ ;kh tcilly n£en 
to th-it of K,%ra (*« below, jp. 4ji)« 

* Thii msy be dnigutd 10 facility ike idcmi&cBtkvD wills Ailiam- 

4 &H- 
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His main function was the recovery of stolen cattle, 1 
but his powers* down to the period of the Crimean 
War, were available only for Ms co-religionists. After 
this* evidently under the pressure of 3 change in popula¬ 
tion, he began to exert himself in favour oi Christians 
also as S. Athanasius. In 1883 (1. c. after the founda¬ 
tion of the Bulgaiianprincipality) his two personalities 
were recognized. ihe gifts made by Moslems to 
Myazfli B.iba were kept separate from those made by 
Christians to S- Athanasius, and the latter contributed 
to a Christian school, then in building at Balchik. 
Tire Moslem side of the saint was evidently on the 
wane. We now hear first of the development ot the 
medical side of the cult (doubtless, however, older), fever 
patients mating the circuit of the tomb in the saint's 
slippers. A copy of the Koran was still kept on the 
tomb.* 

(3) NikdaoV a local Greek author of the nineties, 
speaks of t he ttkh as an undoubted Christian church, 
though tended by dervishes, and standing in a village 
of Circassian refugees. It holds festival on 2 May, the 
dav of S. Athanasius of Alexandria, whose tomb it 
contains. Mirada of healing are frequently wrought 
at the place. Patients incubate all night, locked m 
the * church \ inserting the ailing part, if possible, in a 
hole near the tomb of £ Athanasius'; on the tomb 
are placed 3 gospel, a p&tf of fhvfs 

the saint wears when he appear* to patients. * lhe 

* A ic&kc of fSjS {tom Vinu ;i mm i&Mun « M.irmtJ 

mt tlial iIl* herd, of the tUm wtia «ui ind returned £nm future tu> 
t ended unlimiri, whcreii •mitge xtumih wm our them did 
twt letUJB 

> ?' 533 > ^ m JrtL VmK 

i!*M + p. 162. Thr fatmt.X fvu.fp I* n m full an p* 7 “J 

i l/Xk-.iU 1 s "Oanew** FF- P‘JH> ^ tength* 

i cr the sutncwhaE limOar CUmdao iupemitian vslth teg^ri to h* 
Mldud ^ Sjrki in BJU* Aiii. *97 0**^)* ^ MSte ** 

/ lopabi&i tsr. net* "ill* nows- 
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incubation seems still 10 be supervised cnrircJv by a 
demsh.* ' ' 

According to information gleaned In 1914 from a resi¬ 
dent ot Varna, the village by the ukkt is now inhabited 
by Bulgarians, and a transference of the sanctuary to 
Christianity, such as has been suggested above, actually 
it vri place during the late Balkan War, when the Bul¬ 
garian priest ot the village erected a cross on the tutbe, 
The crescent was, however, shortly afterwards replaced 
by the invading Rumanian army. In such cases as this 
it is impossible to prove, except by the argument <1 
that the Moslem cull had ntii uliimately a 
Christian predecessor. But at Balchik specially \vc 
have at least a strong presumption in favour of Moslem 
origin, since (1) there is no natural feature of the site 
which renders an antecedent cult probable ■ ( 2 1 the 
buddings seem to be entirely Turkish ; (3) the tomb of 
Athanasius is obviously un authentic ; (4) 2 May is 
only a secondary'festival of S. Athanasius, hi? great’day 
neini^ i 8 j^nuary. If is possible that the coinodence 
of The original feast-day (ww&d) of Haft* Khalil with 
2 May has determined his Christian pseudonym. 

10 . Tttu Kim, near Iskub. The case of Balchik 
has an exact parallel in Serbian Macedonia. Before the 
Balkan War Evans found at Tefcke Keui near Uslcub 
a purely Mohammedan (Befctashi) sanctuary, with the 
grave of a Mohammedan saint, to uhich Christians 
also resorted cm S. George s day . 3 A local Mohatumedan 
informed me in 1914 that the place was now formally 
claimed for 5 . George by the erection of a croas, though 
the dervish in charge was not (as yet) evicted,! 

n, Tuxbali Tckxk, near Puarsala. The last re- 

ir , » P «? Wr S^G"**®* «w (I9*3>* through Mr. Gilliat Smith, 

I I. II. M. i comul 11 VifRj, tliai ilir teik/ h ttow mined, tinJv part <>t" » 
lucaCD of Tuikiili caiHtniciLtm remain mg beside* [!ic its sta |t. 

In JJtJt. utj t zo2 r and In Jftbartjiifiiii, alii, no; bekm; 
PV> 374-7 fi* l [H<? fad pine b y 19*3. M, M. TLJ 
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maining Bcktashi convent in Thessaly, near the village 
of AivaS in the district of PhanaK seems to be a similar 
case. The mausoleum of the saint Turbe Ali, which is 
purely Turkish in form like all \ he buildings of the 
ttkkf, and probably dates from the sixteenth century, 
is visited by Christians as a sanctuary of S. George, and 
a * tradition * is current that the ttkkt was once a 
monastery dedicated to that saint. \Mien the Bektashi 
community follows the example of its once numerous 
neighbours and abandons the site, a church, as .1 local 
Christian admitted as a matter or course, will probably 
take its place on the strength of the tradition.' 

12. Srksem At! Terse, Kalk as deles. Similarly, in 
Serbian Macedonia die once flourishing Bckushi tekkt 
just outside Kalkandelcn, founded by a certain Rota 
Pasha less than a hundred and flfty years ago and now 
doomed to extinction under the pressure of Serbian 
taxation, is quite likely to be replaced by a church of 
S. Elias, with whom the Belt. is hi saint buried there 
(Sersem Ali) is identified by the local Christians. For 
this identification there seems to be no other warrant 
than the likeness between the names Ali and Elias ; 1 
the site is not an eminence, as are most of those dedi¬ 
cated bv the Orthodox to Elias, and the buildings are 
perfectly in keeping with the date given on the founder s 
tombstone (a,tt, 12 jfl)- 1 

It. thus seems clear that a certain number ct Moslem 
holy places manage to perpetuate their sanctity through 
a period of Christian conquest and even Moslem cmi- 


■ F.W.H. Scfifonhwiietwhbdow.pp. , 

1 Chiiitian form Pwm«, whew the BcJtmlu seel ■ rnflac nrisl, 
tdA me, iadependentlv u f ibe above eumple, that AJ» -a*“fg 
cutmnody Housed in Beltaihiim In the 

(BAtiMl) fotivd of S, Eli* « known « Abjw (M* *£<»■. *{«“■ 
>7„r„n, *iii, 173). It (hoLdd l* aoud *« A* Alb**** for & gta » 
Sh eN Li. ft mar he- tlut die stint Abbs. Ail, who fan* Mourn lomor 
in S. Alkanim . b *bo etpialed U>«% >o $, i- iis', n* hAw, p. 54 *< «■ =■ 

» Further below* j»p, SH“S* 
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grit ion : This j t first sight bea rs ou i the view that the 
religions traditions of a locality cannot be extinguished. 
But it is equally clear that such of these holy places a> 
have come under our viewer- . their survival nor to well- 
authenticated traditions of previous Christian sanc¬ 
tity but to adroit management (aided hv good bet) on 
the part of their dervish administrators. We thus 
arrive at the negative result that, in default of more 
cogent evidence, it is not safe ro accept that of ‘ tradi¬ 
tion ' backed fey Christian frequentatian, as proof of the 
antecedent occupation by Christians of a sanctuary now 
ou twardly Mohammeda n. 

J° several of the ambiguous cults cited above the 
Christian version of the local religious legend is not 
unly accepted but welcomed, and even, to judge fey 
Gcriach’s account of the churdwvi*r of Eski Baba, 
promoted (for Christian consumption) by lire Moham¬ 
medans in charge of the sanctuary in question* This 
tendency is specially prominent in the case of ambigu¬ 
ous sanctuaries administered by or connected with the 
Bckushi 1 order. The two following sanctuaries, which 
are insufficiently known, are recommended for investi¬ 
gation on these lines, 

t $. S tu« ASPtnt Tjebk e , 1 Ai*a j a (m Pa phligonia). This 
is a half-rained sanctuary under Rcktasbi administra¬ 
tion. Sir Charles Wilson calls it a cruciform church,s 
but Hamilton s description makes it clear that it was 
a tfkke. probably of Scljuk date, planned like the Konia 
rnttirrscht as a cross inscribed in a squared It if rignifi- 

1 Wow, pp. 5*4 ff. 1 See below, op, 7«j L 

1 Tn Mutts^i Aim JfrW, p, 

' Ham lS sen, Aii* Artur, i, yji f.; > The building u i H ujrt . . . „n 
thc tUT tide b a hunckome marble entrance m Saiaeen>Godik nyh t 
u 3 jjk within it l* blub in the form of j, Greet having one of the 

four recrasei fiioiifS die \ H. j. R m% {Lrttrrtjwm hit, p . 24 y 
recopLkcd tJit building ai Mahimintdait* a* did Perron (JWr m;rr 

P- 41% wbfl found *W of three IkttBrhi defdalicj there hi 

*. 36 1 - 
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cam that Uuc 'T urh of Alaja ’said the building was an 
old Greek monastery V The saint buried at this tekk* 
is Husain, the father of Sidl Battal. Its name, however, 
connects it with Shams s T the Christian governor of a 
tank near Kirshekr, who was converted after being 
defeated in single combat by Sidi Bnttal himself. : It 
seems likely that the tomb of the converted Slumas was 
shown beside that of the Moslem hero, just as that of 
the Christian princess was shown beside the grave of 
Sidi Banal,} and that of the Christian tnonk beside 
Jelaked-dink at Konia,< as an attraction to Christian 
pilgrims. 

14. The skeleton of a similar double legend is pro* 
bahlv to be recognized r in two notices of a building 
called Mtjin Tjwh, outride Changri (Gangr»)in Papilla- 
gonia. Ainsworth speaks of this as j Mohammedan 
monument, apparently a Scljuk turbt y containing several 
tombs, which the local Christians vehemently claimed 
as those of their own saints ; 6 Gurnet in his description 
of Clung ri notices 4 un ttirbe ou chapelle fun era ire 
musulmanc, autrefois convent grcc orthodoxe dedie a 
$. Mamas'.' 

15. PftMBUK Baba/ GvMANjta. My account of the 


1 Hamilton, f«. tit. * S« bd^. V'- 7”. n - J- 

1 See bdow t pp. 705-8. . bee above, r- »■ 

< I'he mgjtotioa here made ii, of count, mbjeet to iad 

ii dewgned to nimuUte furritet inquiry. . . 

* TratvL, i, 110 : 1 J 1 B monument *ji dated by m Arabic inscription 
Kfenrng it to die feipn of John Last*. Cf. Wilson (in Mnm>\ AB* 
Jlfiiff, p, 10). who lap it it the 1 reported «tc of a massacre '4 

Chri iTun> *- * - * — 

f j n t-yiits # K 5SJ* Hut S. Mam**, bam at Saaga* ™ buned 

H Qffif rt (Tbcoduiiff, Dr Sim Tftrm* P- 

w]l& men dona S, Gfltrafciui it Gangra) : ■bi>ve* p- >14 ■ 

* Pambut Bibi (■ Caftan Saim ") «*»■ m ^ ““fierfeil* at- to be 
uUnuril v.,Lh, the JJeludil nfan Koptm Baba {* Sbttp taint who* 
con vein at Of man jit it tacnntmed by F.vliya (/r.iwk, u, 96). rhe rao- 
vent it iriH of imponance, f hough it Rem» to he re passed into other 
Km«ii. 



9 ^ Mohammedan Sawtuarvt frequented by Christians 
cult is derived from a single source, n Grcofc native of 
UVgtth, and is given for what it is worth, Pambuk Ba b.i 
■- reputed the builder of tlic stone bridge 1 across tile 
river Hilp which divides the two quarters of the town. 
xMv informant told me that the saintly architect, 4 being 
unwilling to use the oxen of unbelievers ' for the trans- 
part of material, had cursed the townspeople, and to 
this day the inhabitants of one quarter were one-eved 
and those of the other afflicted with ringworm. He 
idded that the stones for tlic bridge were eventually 
brought by stags. 

This outline has certainly to be filled in somewhat as 
follows, former bridges had been swept asvay by the 
saint, not yet recognised as such, promised 
to build a substantial structure if the Inhabitants would 
lend their draught animals; they, doubting his a bi lit v 
and laughing at him for pretending to know about 
bridges, refused : he then cursed them, manifesting his 
supernatural power, not only by building rhe present 
wonderful bridge, but by pressing vrild detr (ihv 
favourite animals or familiars of dervishes) = into his 
serv ice for the transport of the stone required. 

So far, we have no more than a naive piece of local 
mythology. The special interest of Pam but Baba for 
us li that he is said to have heen a converted Christian 
mined S. Gerasim ns. This may be read as an admission 
that the site of Pam but Baba's convent w as once 
Christian and so dedicated : but (|) Osmatijik is a town 
of purely Turkish origin and has probably never had 
a Christian church; i and (2) if it had, 5, Gcrasimos 
is a very unlikely dedication. The latter consideration 
renders it equally difficult to assume that tlic tradition 
is one of those devised to attract Christians like that of 

1 A ] hfift>gt?ph of iliia bf’dgc, really iht H-ork of Uifezid ] f, n rivtn 
by Aciitrujn, Snui. fW i. 103. 1 Sr- Iwlow' r p. 460 f. 

1 J« t*.liowwtr. In t Kuulbxili cfetrici; r f.*. Firctwdl, StrimtAUt 
drs Qy&yl-T p. it* 
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Sheini-ed-din ai Ko ai a. 1 In the Greek Church the 
Palestinian monk, S. Gerasim ns, has no lvidc vogue, and 
the importance ol" the neo-saint Gerasimos of Zante, 
though, great locally, is confined to that island and its 
neighbour hood. On the other hand, in Russia S. Gera- 
simos of Palestine is widely reverenced and Gerastmos 
is a common name among the laity. Vi e know that 
alter the Russo-Turkbh war of 1807-8 Russian prisoners 
were brought into this district as slaves, many of whom 
turned Turk and settled in the country. 1 Is S. Gera¬ 
simos a reminiscence of one of these Russian rehegades 
turned dervish * 1 

1 Above, p. 86-7. 

» Kiftneif, 7->sf t*ty tbmgb Aw \tw, p. 88: * Duiine my ttiy 
[iftij] Jt Ooicat [Yuqeul I ^i» frequmilv timed l>y ntveni Rwpi 
* . . who bid been liken ]ti the win snd brought here by shii Piihi. 
They Kid (.'Kinged their religion, mimed Mahmaedm women, ind, 
following their ropectire profiMtioni, enjoyed, ^ tlwy 1 mutli 
happier life ihun tlicy Kid «tr done bethrt’ {<f. Obt-huinmrf md 
Zimmrtcr, Dunk Syrit*, f. si 1, note, for Kusiuii renegades at Vnpib). 

ical anccHWf of tht T^Er-haif^d ' lurriviU ol i]ir Uj]a- 
tianj * ^ccri by HrrerJ mEfOJTigmnc tUtcJkn i-ct tbli tlisufcE J Sre 
ikrEhet b*lmr p p. 44-i f n, 6. 

i Softie coii&ia£ifcd of tMi util bnurdoui ihcwj cant* m tht 
piesltgc enjoyed hv renegade mirttbemt*- TTie * liifct o£ MGgi -^ , " |T . n>r 
li Siiii Mrtfidtil, * Pmtu^unc dtartiou at 

Mo^dti! k bui die wkil's real n-amE wm MacDonald MacDougal]): 
icc Motiutg Cuta Jts faint* tfiuxbnw, p. 15. 
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TRANSFERENCE OF NATURAL 

SANCTUARIES—MOUNTAINS 

W HEN vvp turn to consider the transference of cults 
n holy places chosen primarily for their physical 
peculiarities, that is, * natural ’ as opposed to ‘ artificial * 
sanctuaries, we are confronted by serious difficulties, 
materia] and psychological. The rustic nature of these 
cults often deprives us of the evidence afforded by 
buildings,> and, further, the idea of [he sanctity of 
mountains and springs (to choose the commonest forms 
natural holy places) is very widespread among 
prim line peoples. Roth mountains and springs arc 
held sacred by the nomad Ytimka, who can hardly have 
livra greatly influenced, Hite town-dwellers, by the be- 

Ikife of iHeir CHrtfltuu fleighboufs. cv^n where 

one religion is demonstrably superseded by another, it 
must remain doubtful whether a site has been chosen 
by the new-comers on account of its inherited sanctity 
or independently, merely because it struck them as an 
appropriate place for worship. Still less, where, as in 
the majority of cases, no proof of pre-Mohammedan 
religious occupation is obtainable, must the primitive 
type of tlic culms he held to prove its chronologically 
ancient, and therefore inherited, origins In dealing 
with mountain cults, then, wc have not only to consider 
their inheritance of sanctity, proved or possible, but 
also to take into account certain ideas predisposing men 

1 Amgag the wrictiu *l»o tonplm were meU built on mumt aim , 

1 prennet and a I Ur being heii more appropriate. 

* Fur ip i to ufequiie tUuttmion I tare idmiittd in thii 
icvcfil nid of ■ nature) * cult I of which Chtistiin origin, hive net 
been liupecied. 
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in general, and especially Moslems, to their selection. 
These include: 

(d) Tin- widespread idea of primitive humanity that 
the god coni rolling die weather, and especially rainfall, is 
best propit Li ted an mountain-taps where clouds gather, 1 

(i) The secondary aspect of mountains, common to 
Islam and Christianity t as the abode of ascetics. 'Hie 
Bithynian Olympus, for example, was not only a resort 
of Christian monks, but in the early Ottoman period 
tht abode of Moslem anchorites. Mountain hermits 
arc- often weather-prophets and rain-makers.* 

(0 Quite independent of this is the secular, * folk¬ 
lore ' conception of a mountain or a mountain-top as 
the grave of a giant, conceived of originally as a ‘ black ’ 
figure, but liable, under the religious influences of the 
associations suggested in (*r) and (A), to become a saint of 
superhuman proportions. 1 The presence on a moun¬ 
tain-top of anything resembling or suggesting a grave, 
such as a cairn, a rough stone enclosure, or even a tree 
or trees, 1 may be accepted as the grave of the saint, and 
welcomed a? a tangible, yd not idolatrous, object of 
veneration. 5 

The following examples illustrate the various stages i 
i. Kafu Daoii {DttinYMON). One of the bare sum¬ 
mits of the Cy?icene Dittdvmon is named Dedr Bair, 
which can be roughly translated 1 Saint's Hill oyper- 
luips better, less hie rally, 4 Sacred Hill ’; * there is, so 

* For the 4 high pUc« 1 which art regularly devoted Atfll by 5tEttn)l 
ijb the rain prayer outildc Turiiih tfmitf ice fedm* j\ lOi t u- 4 

* Gjf, R, With, u ^94* 

f The 1 tomb of the prophet Jmhtu 1 <m the firtparm ii T aj 1 hire 
diwit dt* where {UeW, p. an lasuiifit 

* Cuttionu Surd. ftpr. ii P 1) it record* 1 me where iwu prominent 
IWd «u tiding on « mountain arc *0 accepted, 

i Ttm pitkH t ahf development tc. be world-wide : HiOhEijr, 

in B-S.J. xrii. iSi 0. 

■ For flic rogue u!c of dtdr Cm 1 huljf place i>r numiw Ramsay, 
PjttUmr Studifit p, 17*, 
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far as 1 know, no cult* Thi classical traditions of Di ti¬ 
dy man arc well known, There is an important Chris¬ 
tian pilgrimage-church, not on the hill, but in one of the 
valleys beneath it. 1 

z„ Ida. The double summit of the Trojan Ida is 
held by the Yunita to represent the graves of a name¬ 
less * Baba '(lit . 4 father but generally with the mean¬ 
ing ' saint *) and his (nameless) daughter Sari Kiz 
(‘ Yellow Girl'). Rut at the fame time die peaks repre¬ 
sent atones sifted by the daughter. 1 A trace of a pre- 
rious Christian cult may be seen by the eye of faiirt in 
tin fact that the Yurufcs hold festival here on 15 Auguit 
(Assumption of the Virgin), and the fact that the daugh¬ 
ter, despite her sex, seems the more important figure of 
the two. But certain dates in the Turkish year, e,g t 
S. George(Khidrclles) t which are reckoned by the Syrian 
calendar, stem to be older than Christianity and not 
derived from it: of these 1 $ August appears to be 
one.* 

3. Hie Has as Daoh, near Caesahea, lias an its sum¬ 
mit (t) a ruined Christian clutpd and {2) 4 turbe asso¬ 
ciated with the sheikh Tur Hasan Vclh* who can boast 
a respectable cycle of tradition.? He represents. in all 

■ l lailiirk, Cjrn’rtr, p. l6t: ih* .lunch u connected br a iwdktjil 
tradition with the Jaronim [tmpic of Dindrtueoe, 

: U-ii b Grog. Jttun. si p. 17. 

f Asgtm *5 ii uid to JftpI jb j feast b> the it Krovi 

(D<-gtuid P H*ut Maui/, p* i34)> and l bvc hem told hy ChAtbiii 
ihsi this It die " great Bah™ N of Lhc iter, ihoogb den^ h. 

A Behashi femrij might in art> case b* demed from Ctirimankj-, bin 
The *ani£ ditc u eKmco for the assembly of witches in Georgia (N, W. 
lliumi!, in Man, 1901* p. 17) ; rfi ako below, m 4* and, fimher, p. jja, 

l.ttcitu {Anf£*$x dfr; Hf&igatk. p. |a;t) tdvs the dxt* of t he .‘Vuimpthri 
ippear, hm in Syria and si ‘ Ghkiu Ddpxj vtfre Fit&ui m t Ki: furtJt^r 
hhilitek* L*Utrt f p. 95. 

1 R-bth-xj* md Bril, T&twmd smi On* Ckiti*kv t p. i|6 t where it it 
ejlJ :]'ji dir mrelttd {umifspif feint*!) ii idll kept, 

1 Cam oy and Nicola ides,. Tr/id, dr tJtk Minrutr, pp_ it i if. 
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probability, a tribal eponymous hero , 1 and may even be 
historical.* 

4. The Yn*mz Back (' Star Mountain ■), near Sms, 
exhibits the- same combination of Christian and Moham¬ 
medan sanctuaries, here not superimposed, but on 
separate peaks. There is a Mohammedan festival on 
the mountain in August.) A sanguine interpreter of 
these facts may here make out a good case for a survival, 
starting from the equation yi£#z = star -- riemfa. 
A Christian saint Asterios is celebrated in the Greek 
calendar on 7 August,* and a bishop of Amasia bore the 
nam e about a.d. 400.5 Did the pious bishop rc-dedi¬ 
cate the hitherto pagan mountain to his name-saint ? 
On the other hand, the district of which the ' Star 
Mountain ’ forms part beats otTiciallv the name of 
Yildizili Land of Ylldiat '}* Yildiz is a not uncom¬ 
mon personal name among the Turks,? and in particular 
it was borne by one of the six sons of Oguz, a semi- 
mythical Turkoman chieftain ; each of these six sorts 
was The founder of 3 tribe/ So that here, as at the 
Hasan Dagh, there is a good case for supposing che 
saint to be tribal and Turkish. As regards the August 
festival, it seems probable that the Kirilbasb keep one 
on the fifteenth of the month.? 

5. The Au Dacii, near Caesarea, is said by Moham- 

■ There » i village bearing the {tribal f) Ultra, Duf Hsunlu, «ar 
fiirihclif; «* below,]?; 

1 A liwal chis£ in 1M1 reginu named H^nn i mentioned 111 the 
eleventh century (Anna Camtxn*, *iv. i : rf, the emiading *Tiicr 
quoied in full by"Totiiipc.hr'rk, in SiizJr. If ten. Ph.-JIut. U„niiv 

(la^lK till, 

\ Wilwi. in Matty'* -f/fd fi/wor, p. 42 ; Cumont B Stud* Km. 11,333. 

* "Omflf ‘Aor^wot cnfy^TfTMrte *n\ &w}i*Tmpyv 7 

* Le Ouirn, Ortfai i + 5 * 6 , 

* Cniniit, fiitffcw 1 fAtit* i, fafi- 

: Fat and hh >on* k* tTHerbeJot, j.t\, and SinuiKr-HcUrtt* 
HtJi + F-nip. QtL U 6 ff. 

p Src d h HcrL*Jm, j.f„ /j|a t Hvnmer-HHIerr, ivii^ 52, 

* Aboir* p. loo^n. 5. 
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nied.ins to have lHen made; by Ali, who, while helping 
ihe Prophet to niali- Argaeui, let fall a mass of earth 
through the breaking of a sieve. 1 The Christians asso¬ 
ciate the mountain with S. Basil, who it said to have 
resorted to it to pray. 1 On one of the two conspicuous 
summits are remains of a Christian churcli, on the other 
the Moslems have built a place of prayer. > 

The development thus seems to be as follows, leaving 
inheritances From Christianity for the moment out of 
sight; 

(j) An eminence is chosen by a neighbouring popula¬ 
tion as a plate for propitiating the weather-god. < 

(ii) Its existence or peculiarities are attributed to a 
miracle, 

fiii) The peak itself j or any existing building on it 
is accepted as the grave (tumulus or turln t as the case 
may be) of a saint, often the author of the miracle. 
Subsequently, additions (a built grave, turbt, or ttkke) 
may be made and a name found for the saint; but in 
primitive communities lie often remains nameless. The 

' 'tTiojinp^ri, in Pr.if.Sti. [SUL Aub. 1910.fi. 292 ; &cutC'Sicn.:ir..n, 
Hide it-tr.ofb Aiin Mher, p, 106, 

1 C#raojr tad Niadakki, ftnj. b VAtit Afarm. pp. i«w f.: T-m*. 

■ tlir Mtimtt. ii. 61 . Levidcii, .ti’cnii rjjy K'ttirJTJtSuKLpf, p. $fi . 
kij.cri, KaTnmfiotftpro, p. 138, 

1 l^vidcr, -W. «>.: ®i 'OfitufMurm cptwof (Vi n*f irp 6 s aniroAAc 
Kopiv^K wpeexi#l}fm m TV^TbAt) rt^«ti^rrn' L treu rut , . . K al 
fitruytTltrrrpDy JfaSflJ ffu£pdfl, Skciie 

(Jn*dU, pp. 144 ft) *ay* the Ali )ui ttrrr peiL + occupied 

l^ppctivtly br * ruined church, * mo&qur, jr.d j Mon km cm&ctctY 
-onntcied with (he fjpioii* hero £idi for whom m bzkrw t pp. 

T05 ft 

1 'Hst pftctfcc sumvci among die ortivxkx pOfiubtiaru of towm. 
M»t J iirtiih tentm choose j m emmerne npi the ou&lim 11 a p(j^c for 
xhc TJtn-pmrr, 

1 Or ere* the wLoJc mmmLim. ^ populjx k^umi rtkiifi that the 
lire of ihc 4 Giani'i Motintah p on [he Bt*pcnu waa onre a pLkt on. 
wJifcK > Fi-rtT tv j. u:jrird : eadl muurmT ifircw :ii h.indhii ol'ioi] on the 

xrwt* dnii uuiing die ntoyntiin (Groifcrtuf, i, 3 s 4 j. 
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chances of an authentic saint being burled seem to me, 
in the case of mountains, remote : 1 saints' names or 
titles, however, account for a large proportion of the 
mountain nomenclature of Asia Minor : many are 
probably of tribal tfanymi associated by the local wor¬ 
shippers with their praying-place* 

The preference for mountain-tops as- sanctuaries ex¬ 
tends also to minor heights, natural and artificial. 
Examples are : 

6 . Murad Bair, a conical promontory in the Cyri- 
ccne peninsula, called by the fi reeks S- bimeon ; on its 
summit are remains of a rude chapel, with a roughly 
built Turkish comb, probably a cenotaph, inside it.* 

7. Baba Sui-tan Tj-kke. An artificial mound outside 
Yeni Shehr in Bithyttia is occupied by the )strbr and 
ukke of 4 saint variously called Baba Sultan,' Emir 
Sultan,-i and Postin Push.* 

8. Tuprai UtTNAK* A conspicuous conical mound 
(tumulus or signal-station >) near Tulum Bunar station 
on the Kawtba line is crowned by the turbe of lafer 
Ghari- The tomb is probably not authentic 6 and the 
tarli of recent construction. 

9. The so-cailcd 'Tomb of Han meal’ near Gebxe 
in Bithynia is a similar example. Here again an already 
existing tumulus has been used as a burial-place or 
accepted as such. The saint, real or imaginary, is sup¬ 
posed to be a ghasU of the early Ottoman period.: 

10. * Tomb or Achilles ’ (Troao). At the Trojan 
tumulus known hy this name ‘ the uinmit of the cone 

* Cf, howeser, fee tow. p. 104, n. j. 1 Hwluet, Qfzitm, p. 1B. 

I VVilMdi in Murtifi Ctuititntiwfit, p, 133. ^ 

■ ’ W. H I htlicvt the itiuiiU Lk -nifir.il, but uui Wil on) 
% tttjBvliiL 

■ ILunmer-Hrflert. lihu gmg. On. i, a»9- ' ^ hclrTW > P- 

t FooKke, iUn t. of tb t int, n, iL 9# i 

P 39 ; Sffcride.. ^ ChAJb , KZ\ 260. For the u .il ire ftf 

HmiubaJ"* tomb ter I juhr,J>U J/i-r.-. p. % awl j paper by \\ ifjjand 
its -ViA. Miiib- iV° 2 » PF* 5 JI ^ 
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bcL-n smoothed oif, and coutnuis a small mud build¬ 
ing erected by .t Mahometan Dervish, who, by a whim¬ 
sical singularity of disposition! has converted the tomb 
ot Achilles into a repository for liis own ashes V This 
gives an important sidelight on the cases, apparently 
fairly frequent, of Turkish burials on ancient tumuli.* 
In such cases the modern selection of the site is prob¬ 
ably due less to it; antecedent sanctity than to it? 
conspicuousness. 

ws jk? Tfj^^avrfi „ A *nj 

Tatf ot vihr yfydaui teed ut fart6ma&m emmu. 1 

But, even in what would appear to be most favourable 
conditions, the choice of undent tumuli for saints' 
tombs is quite arbitrary. At Hajj Bektash in Cap- 

E adocia, for instance, a huge artificial mound near by 
as not been selected cither for ihc site of the tekke or 
the burial-place of a saint.* 

1 W_ Fttaekiin, k-.njtt-. « n the Plain ef Tray, p. Tor the 
Chriitbsi- . >f the Truad the uuudu± tailed Ujel T«pe U -aned to S. 
Htas fSthliemjiia, ll w , Kfigtiik edition, p. «uf .mu titer | U S. De- 
nStlntti (fVdJ., p. 669. WdpqEe. Mernmn, p, 37s). 

1 In Titrate (C< '-d J s /Wir,. p. |g 7 ) and Rumelt generally (Rartlw 
p. 4(4; Jiit/ek lr Anh. F.f Ufr, Math. rKBrS, p. 63)- dio near 
Danu-cui (Kogert in P.K.f \, J?.$. for iK^, p. 44) 

‘ Hmik* 1 ! Od. sri 1. HHeduin dieilbi arc by preference butimj 05 
mnuqtcb-utpi (BuTilhirdt, Hyha, p. 61a). Vtm, Scbwqgc^LneUcii- 
feld {Jrmrmrz, p. 3) notu the prrseaec of Moslem graves on the Letter 
Ararat, q tin H&r md Sinai, ( deitn mfiglicluLhoch legnbra ni wetdrn, 
war nhtl 1st ini ffiDhaniincdaniacbtn Oiicntc lUesteic chi brennendef 
Wunsch\ 

■ White m N’.n, 1913, p. (Wjj. 
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TRANSFERENCE OF NATURAL 
SANCTUARIES—SFRINGS 

T URNING to spring-cults, we find all the stages of 
an analogous development. 

(rt) 'l*he Yu nils, who are still in the primitive stage, 
reverence springs not remarkable to the outside ob¬ 
server.* These cults are, of course, ill-known psycho¬ 
logically, and their seats indicated externally only by 
the rags attached to neighbouring trees: they arc thus 
indistinguishable from tire obscurer Christian dyufc^iam. 

{£) The spring is attributed to the miraculous agency 
of a saint.* 

(<?) Among more developed populations f otnc degree 
of anthropomorphism is sometime! added to the .inre- 
cedem sanctity of the spring by the burial, real or 
supposed, of a saint in the neighbourhood. Examples 
arc : 

i, Avjilar, Troat>. The hot springs ( Uija ) near this 
village are not only used medicinally, but regarded super- 
sti tiousiy, rags being knotted to the surrounding bushes; l 
but the cult seems not to be organised or affiliated to 
cither of the prevailing religions. Such springs could 
be found by hundreds in Asia Minor. 

1 This 1 have fmm Ur. Ou^-md of Smjma, wh^us profraiim t vm 
him Into tfflUEi with i]ic nomad rribci of the Aidin viidyti: 
beJovfj p, 

1 Ni?,; Iktimw. Vm either tumpb - of tprittR* which trr Hippo*-J to 
owe ihdr origin to ihc action nf 4 u.int sec von H ammer , Br*im r p- *4 
(Emit Sultan) ; Dcgr-ind^, Hautf Aib&mU} p + 244 (Zcan j£aft lUba} ; 

Ivvliya, f wfU, ii, 2;^ (Sheikh Shami). The liflfy niaii u** 11 ally bi nb?t 
Water (prill" frirth with hu which nujf b** nuiit |i: JC^mlrit for the 

tombiiumu -uf item and iprin*;, 
i Sctdlnxiinn, flio i t Eugluh cd-* j,\ 315. 
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z. The spring at [vriz - ihi? is attributeJ by legend 
to a miracle performed by Osman, a ‘ companion of the 
Prophet \ but the cult seems to have remained in the 
primitive stage- 1 

$■ A mineral spring in HdKtSHfc&K adjoins a tttrbc con- 
-taining the tombs of the (nameless) * Seven * ( Tidiler)^ 

4. Hie Eski Kaih.uja bath at Hrtisa, supplied by a 
natural hoi spring, is used by women as a cure for 
sterility in ronjitnrtion with <1 fUgrimage to thr adjacent 
turb? of Murad l, the only Turkish sultan who earned 
the title of 1 Martyr \) It is customary for women to 
take and cat grains of wheat placed on the tomb. 
Wilson « records that the same sanctified wheat, when 
mixed with seed-corn, is supposed to ensure a good 
crop. The earliest mention of the wheat on the tomb 
is Luke’s: ‘a Plow and a Vesjefl of Wheat it then 
placed to keep in mind the encouragement he [MuradJ 
gaVe to husbandry/ L and this would be a perfectly 
satis factory explanation to simple pilgrims, for whom 
any object placed in contact with the tombs of the 
sainted dead may have miraculous power, h is interest¬ 
ing to remark that a model plough is, as all who know 
the Egyptian bazaar at Constantinople will [rear out, 
a recognized talisman. As uj the wheat, it was prob¬ 
ably intended in the first instance as an ofifering of first- 
fruits to the dead to bring good luck to the coming crop.* 
The transference from agricultural to human fertility 

’ vis, JjMtii Turkey, p.151j V. de Bun-en ,&>*/of a Tv*k t p. 175; 

(j. Haji Kltalft, tr, Armain, p. A 71 ; Ramsay, i'mltxt 5 W., p, 173 . 

1 F, ft'.fl. * Carnet, ‘Ttrymt rtAac, tv, 36. 

* Jn Muniji’i CvmUdxtiiwplf, p. 119, 

* *GmrtnunufU t B.M- SJiwne MS. *750, f. 38 r if. Partke, 

City cj ft* Suiiati, ii, 54. 

1 fin plaited wheat-carr nf new crmi air (mthti -m pm tied np the 
Wills of a Mik cilontjn ukit by Evaru QJtJi. a.xi, is3) mil tr. an ribm 
of tLe Virgin liy Kanin (ttuforir, p. 405), l noticed *1 the mausoleum 
nr jfli.inpir near Lahflc iti - pile of wheat on rln- u.mb, po?iihty 

Hied ip 4 nmibr way- 
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is an easy one. The whole is a combination of a cult of 
the dead with the half-religious, half-practical use of 
medicinal springs.* As to * survival \ we have no evi¬ 
dence for a Christian cult at these th-rm and the 
grave of Murad is of course authentic ; but in the same 
city we love a hot spring with-a long rdtgious pedigree. 

J. Between tile Eski and Yfni Kukurtu baths the 
Greets celebrate S. Patricio*, bishop of Brusa, who was, 
according to tradition, martyred at these baths, the site 
of which was then occupied by a temple of Askkpios. 4 
The Turks, independently of Christian tradition, or 
otherwise, have built between the two baths a lurbr 
containing the tomb of Akchi fiaba.i 

<i. Spring of Abu Is ha It, Erzurum. This cult, cen¬ 
tring in a spring before the Tabriz gate of the city, is 
ambiguous. The spring is connected by Armenians 
with the martyrdom {a.m 796) of the Christian saints 
Eusebius and Isaac,* by the Turk* with a Moslem named 
Abu Ishafc, 

7. The famous hot springs at Kesi Valova in 
Bithynia have a similar history, In ancient times, as 
their name, Hvthu dqyxrf, implies, they were dedicated 
to Apollo, from whom the Christian S, Michael in¬ 
herited them .5 For the Turts the place is sanctified bv 
the burial there of an 1 abdal' dervish,* 1 Here, as at 


J Iti Syrii the power erf fertilizing women u amibultcl dirctil? (Jitd 
•nrhropmnorphkdIv) to ihc vtlu taflwt ipringj (Cunitt, Prim,Semins 
Mif-, pp- nb-*7)< 

* AiUtSS. (April 3*) me-tmoni the inn pic of UkJcpiu^ whkh* 
rfCT. (W nret figure iil iht^VrtJ.r Cr (May 19) : the JinUnjcgod W 
Cffliric uppiLiprkic at itidi 1 dir, For the lu^tn cult cit S. PiirlduA 
=« Kindk, flpotim* pp. iUmAtoo* The b*lh kiwwn n IWlc kr Jkm- 
mam u by the Gretkf eMiddered licrcd to &. |ahfs frihl-, p* 

1 F. W h H. 1 could discover whether iht mh ***, m hi 
xi*. 4+ fOUMCtd wiih cibm *1 the UiIle. 

< Ctiinet* Turtfiitr Uti^ i* iSf : I-ynrk Jrmtmim, tl* an ; Evtiyj, 
Tfiiewlxi ii, 27 ; (/, tbj* kbdu, tr Annam, p. k>2. 

1 Praenpnm* /ic 3 

4 Himmcr-HellerLi Hist. Kwf* OtL J, 114. 
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Bmsn, the Mohammedan development is the weak link 
in the pedigree, the connexion between the baths and 
the 1 abdal * not being made out.* 

8. At the hot springs of Akmudlv In Bithvnia a very 
similar development appears to have taken place in the 
cult. Here we have a strong presumption of an ancient 
nymph cult, a well-developed medieval and modern 
Christian ?aim cuk, and. die materials for a Moham¬ 
medan iWr cnk. As no printed study of this dfc is 
available, I have discussed it in some detail later on, : 
But the cult of a dedr is not an inseparable accomparti - 
mem of a hot spring for Turks.' 

9. At I!i<|ue Tepe Kels on the Upper G rani cits is 
such a spring, shown by 3n inscription to have been 
sacred to Artemis in Roman times.* The bath-house, 
into which the inscription is built, k still largely Roman. 
The Greeks still consider the hot spring an 1 tyaxma of 
S. Constantine.' Tlierc is no evidence, however, for 
a corresponding Turkish cult * 

I r may be here noted that the collocation of natural 

1 Iii ifcio die French unWi^dor, dcGntiiaut ItiroD, found s 
icrvcd by two * ummi* ' (probably tb* fat lit of the 1 ibdil r , wi thin j 
hundred yinis of the b^Uti (dfft&sfrdt&v id Arch. Hut. G*m$** s ivi 
(, l p* Tlfi). But thr pious Evlira fcieodl, whn risked thia haihi in 
ii, 40), dijc? not mcniirm iho ulsn » tomb 111 pilgtmua^r. 

» P P _ 46* 

* It Is to me tcit significant that Mvliya* the revenue di-cento ry 
Faii^n itn of Turkey, In tpEtt of hit rxccsjfvt reference for mms, be- 
irayt no supmitinui v&f» of the cure live jiowtn of the hoi spring of 
Brun, though Jir describe-- them at length il* 10). 

1 CLC. * F W. H. 

1 Hie cult of ihc a\\t rw j Van Eufcii (Tynundoi) cared by Kim-* 

" iy (i'ttuiutf Stxdftt) \\ J 5 i-s-, p. 40^ . ihfa Morfay'i Jna 

Vjjwf* p_ 14.7> j.i J nrmvj] fmiu aflth|uitv would be * jxrtlld 
were ihere any cvidrtkce 10 connect the &yafma with tlic dedication to 
Hermlei ftmitutur iii f Sapp t 6$6j} in the neighbouring rill jge : 

but Uaeft u ftrj Halt r^ukncc, and rt pttari the cddow df the tprilig it 

■gakut t ta ledkjtkn to HcrAlti (if. ArittoplLmc*, A'ldti, 1051 ? ttsv 

V&i'^pd S^rti m^nw* fEScr '/fpcuoVu? Aourpo ; and Ath^ructii, 
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hot baths and mosques (as, c.g., in two easel in the 
Kutahia disrrici cited by Haji Klialfa) 1 docs not neces¬ 
sarily imply a sacred site, since mosque, caravanserai, and 
bath arc regarded as the first necessities at any fre¬ 
quented halting-place : but a mosque at a hot spring 
mav also be regarded as a precaution against unortho¬ 
dox superstition. 

10, lUiNA^jA, Bsusa. An extremely interesting case 
of a cure which toot place at these (sulphurous) baths is 
related by Lady Blunt. 1 1 1 shows tfiat superstition, 
unaided by religion, may go far towards establishing 
a cult with elaborate ritual. Lady Blunt tells her story 
as follows: 

The patient, a woman crippled by rheumatism, in¬ 
cubated, armed with a petition to the /Vw,} by whom 
the bath was known to be haunted, lor a whole night in 
the inner bach-chambcr, whkh smells strongly of sul¬ 
phur. Her account, verbatim, reads exactly like the 
text of an F.pi Jauriai! s ulr not yci edited by the priests. 
She first became unconscious ; then, aiming to herself, 
she felt * invisible beings f (it was quite dark) chafing 
her limbs. Next a pail of cold water was thrown over 
her, ;ind the shock and fright made her stand on her 
feet and walk a few steps towards the door, calling for 
help. The departure of the peris, marked by the bang¬ 
ing of a door, was immediately followed by the arrival 
of her friends, I n the morning t he pa tient retained the 
use of her limbs, ami in recognition of the cure a sheep 
was sacrificed, which, wc may well imagine, was eaten 
by the pert! concerned. 

Here we have .1 well-developed ritual and effective 

■ Tr. Aruuin, g. 

5 P/pplr «/ Tmirv. fiy a CemniI K * [¥. Blunt], ii, «6-n; 

the tiaiti imr iun^ Iwerr cmiitdtrcif nintabui ■ *). |. Panlpti Cj.'y *} 
Solum, d, $&, 

1 for >Ki, jnhy [Kicflumiflii method of cooimuiticttion ■/. Cirroy 
am! Nkotiide?, FtlUetf it Cmitantimflt, p. 160. 
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organization joined to a cult which lies never reached 
the stage of religion* Obviously, the peril of Kamirja 
only need conversion to Islam and a turl/t for their home 
to ranis amongst the most orthodox pilgrimages. Obvi¬ 
ously, too, no Christian precedent is needed for such 
a cult, though tor all wc know one may have existed at 
Kainarja before die Turkish conquest. 

It is important to note here that the conception of 
the * manifestation of the god ’ by natural hot springs, 
which h ritt usually accepted explanation of supersti¬ 
tious usages in connexion with them, is not a necessary 
factor in the development of this cull. Baths in general, 
owing doubtless to their dim atmosphere * and echoing 
vaults, together with the necessity of exposing the 
person during their use, arc well known to be dangerous 
haunts of peris and Jinnt* In spite of this somewhat 
sinister reputation a bath, like a spring, may become 
superstitiouriy associated with the name of a holy man, 1 
like that of the Bcktashi saint, Piri Dede, at M-irsovau, 
associated by Christians with $. Barbara, in whose 

1 Flic i wtB Infected hy jinn., wt ilunic Griffith* B/ltmd tit Ftil in 
Ptriut ¥ p, idd, Deriving from the Mine conception u the idea in Mi)t- 
|tm «chtttnSi7gj ihat the trmk mb’ rbc just remain in the VS’eh of Soule 
rill tin? Dai uf JudgemaiL 

* PaJgrave, Ulyttfi^ pp, jS £; [liluntj, Ptoplt <sj Tu*k*y m ii* 126 ; 

Line, Mod, Egypli**i t ii, 57 ; E. SyUh Ptriie *tad its Pt*pU f p. jji ■ 
lkirron p Ar^&fgn S r i$hlt f t w 54 : Campy anti Nicola id TfJtJ. Jr VJnr 
Minrurty p, lit, Jeivbh maun til Tittfcej prrtpiiLii* the dT 

badu whim numiig eMJilrea (Djwon ia Qmgth d'Grimm* 

/£r^- P Faria. 1*97, Sect, vn K 364); the rewon is piabibly that their 

brca*n aic t ^poved while hJthmp; tf also on toil point a story in 

LfptJfid'* Cmm PfpuUir /1 Gmi, p. Specific im-tinc ■* nffuanted 
hztki xre eited by F-iItfrsvt fair at- : ac Tfcbutond) ; j. NikiiLioa 
COS ijwdpp p. 545 : Pit Varm) : ILvilfA {Traivb t ii k : ai Bru^-i) ; and 
Polite* (/7fi^fitSoWif, nci ^74 : at Athctli* where the pi rr i ^iccalJcd 
Ncrcidi) j ef. alto Syn^xana, Sep, 16. L. Einikr in Z*(hPJ\ 1* t6o- 
Si. lltfrt tin rccTlItiit account oi lUpefiritkini. connected with Lut]uv 

1 Schumacher in /^.f. p Q.S. fpt |E8B S p, iji* givcl $ cut where 
patient* fc^thr in certain hm hmthi and then proceed id vim the tomb 
of * hnly man in the nti^hlmurhnocL 
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icgcnd a bath figures.' Similarly the baths constructed 
by Mohammed II at the mosque of Eyyub have, on 
account of their position, acquired a reputation for 
curative powers, 5 

An exact ly similar development in the case of mill* 
may here be noted- Both water- and wind-mills are in 
Greece reputed the hau nt of evil spirits (*aXWh’T-£apoi),i 
and no doubt the same is true of the other side of the 
Aegean- 'I'hc next step is the conception of the mill* 
spirit! as beneficent. Near Monastic Lady Blunt found 
a mill which was deliberately selected as a suitable spot 
for working magic cures in 1 the seven weeks following 
Faiter Finally, in Asia Minor a water-mill is selected 
as a place of incubation on the ground that a saint 
named Hall Betir performed the miracle for its owner 
and, consequently (or intortsequcntlyj, haunts the 
building .5 

These notes on the two most important classes of 
' natural ' sanctuaries lead us to the conclusion that 
Turk and Christian are equally prone to mountain and 
spring cults, which arc natural to almost any primitive 
religion on account of their close connexion with agri¬ 
culture. When these cults are developed, anthropo¬ 
morphism becomes more or less prominent, though, 

' Above, dup, it, no. > Jitnilidy, tii- bath figuring in the legend 
of lb* Forty Martyr* it ihown it Sm* (Helm*, p, 593). It the Mitfr- 
tKum in the batb of Cmcall* j ckmicil paiDd ! The unen of 
Al ti » ndri a Treat awe their virtue to ijie prot e c oco of j * union * 
(HiiLLterrf, Lrltrrj, 1, 1U9). Cf. ;!*<> Kitehaw in FJT.F., QJ>- for tHyy, 
p. lit. 

1 Cbivj)' md NkakliJo, Ftdlkt* it Ci *a 1 itntivtfit, p, t jfi. 

: Polite*, nopoSAmis, fir*, 614-6, 6*8^17, jnd note on no. 6:4 (p. 
1341) t :j. iL« do», *4.*!, Sjij, for uie luditinn that the mrennon or 
perfecting of witultniUi wn Jur in fiev'iU, 

* Profit .</JurL-y.il Jj6. 

- Carney jnd Nicul uides. Trod. it J A it* .t/wu'^pp, no, 335. Cf. 
t nficcmry of S Mxnui in ■ cellar with a wiueyirciri mentioned by the 
Mine authors, p. )qj. 
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owing to the 1 popular ' origin of Turkish saints, as 
opposed to die ccdesiasrica! canonization required for 
sainthood by the Christian Churches, it reaches a com¬ 
pleter stage among the Turk 3 than among the Christians* 
The Turk is quite at liberty to choose or even invent 
the patron of a mountain or spring and build his tomb, 
whereas the Christian’s choice is restricted to the exist¬ 
ing calendar, and, though he may bolster up tile con- 
ncsion between cult and saint by more or less probable 
legends, this rarely gets so far as to warrant a tomb. 

As to the question of * survivals 1 in mountain and 
spring cults, we have seen in some of ihc ease* cited 
above that there is a tradition or even material evidence 
of previous Christian occupation. But the * spiritual ’ 
inheritance is so impalpable that reasonable people will 
content themselves with saying that these cults, whether 
actually initiated by Moslem, Christian, or Pagan, be¬ 
long to the same primitive phase of religious thought 
and are developed along similar lines. It ri ihv plvasi. of 
thought, and not every one,or even most, of its mani¬ 
festations, which is the immortal dement and die true 
survival.. 


X 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


F ROM our inquiry as a whole we have arrived at the 
conclusion that, while hlam in Turkey can be proved 
in many instances to have succeeded to a material in¬ 
heritance from Christendom,a corresponding‘spiritual ’ 
inheritance is seldom proved and generally improvable. 
In the few cases where it can be authenticated, the in¬ 
herited sanctity seems due less to any vague awe attach¬ 
ing to particular localities than to the desire to con¬ 
tinue the practical benefits, especially healing, derived 
from the cult of the dcad- 

\ wider survey of the history of Mo ! :m ^metmries 
in Turkey would probably bring into further promi¬ 
nence the purely human conditions governing the vogue 
of important holy places. We may note here that these 
are. generally towns,' whose sanctity consists ultimately 
in an accumulation of saints' tombs due to the long 
importance of the town in question as a centre of 
population. The continuance of their vogue as religious 
centres depends directly on the continuance of their 
population and is materially aided by rhe establishment 
in them of the religious orders and consequent organiza¬ 
tion. An isolated sanctuary, if on a frequented route, 
especially the great pilgrim road to Mecca, stands a 
greater chance of wide popularity than one remote 
from it: if the road becomes less populous, rhe sanc¬ 
tuary suffers with it. The decline of the takke of Sidi 
Rattal with the disuse of the pilgrim road is a case in 
point. 1 Of the converse an illustration is offered by 
* Koai*. Urui*. formerly bail. *nd pmbaltly Klnhdu) are in- 
itanat. 

i See beliwir, p, yej. A r«m 1 Qiriitijn p«fji!lel b S. Nicglu it Mira, 
whfcb h no longer of nrligbui impomnee, ilncc the jiBgfilE*, fc*'riling 
)«}■> I 
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Musa Tcltke, a healing sanctuarv near Kachan it (on 
die Mitroviua line in Serbian Macedonia), Here the 
immediate proximity of lKc sanctuary to the railway 
secures it ottering;; thrown from ihc windows of every 
passing train and a publicity which u could hardly hope 
for if it were in a more remote situation. 

The popularity of country sanctuaries without these 
adventitious aids tends to be either strictly local (ex¬ 
ceptionally as in the case of the tomb of Ertoghrul at 
Sugutj national) or sectarian,, corresponding respectively 
to tribal and religious divisions of the population. Of 
the sectarian type, the convent of Haji Bektash, 1 with 
its dependent villages inhabited by affiliated laymen, is 
j notable instance, recalling, but in no way dependent 
on, or surviving from, the ancient Anatolian religious 
politics. 

* Natural ’ sanctuaries arc of purely local religious 
importance, though Curative springs, some of which 
(all into this category, attract for practical reasons a 
wider clientele. 

As to the larger question of the inheritance of reli¬ 
gious tradition in Asia Minor irrespective of period, it 
must be admitted that the theory ' once a holy place, 
always a holy place * does not in fact hold good. It is 
truer in Syria, 1 where (i) the bulk of the population has 
always been ol the same (Semitic) stock, and (2) many 
saints and sites of the Old Testament cycle and some 
others are venerated alike in Jewish, Christian, and 
Mohammedan tradition. 

by neither, have ntithrr nerd to hug the K iramanian cunit tint prac¬ 
tical rcttoin for putting in there. 1 See below, pp. jm ft. 

1 Compare, e.g., ihc perpetuated fiotiacs of such plate* jj Jem- 
LaleEn (city), Cinad and Sinai (tEoumairw), and Hieripolii-Mernbii 
; for 1 he pen en f question of 1 nj [rival* 1 of rclfgiom practice 
la Syria we S. 1. Curtm, Prim. Semitic Retig,, patum. In Alb* tint, 
which war converted lmr recently, and h.n largely kepi it* populitkiR 
umniacd, tnveuJgirkiu would probably dUcIwc simiUi phenomena : 
we iburc, p. 71, a. t. 
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In Turkey and especially Asia Minor we should ex¬ 
pect, and indeed find, more connexion of this kind 
between paganism and Christianity than between Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam, since the coming of Islam coincided 
with a social cataclysm and a great displacement of 
population. 

While it is always hard to demonstrate that an 
exist inf; Moslem holy place does not inherit an an 
dent religious site or tradition, the burden of proof 
muse reft with lIic other side. The holiest place 
for Moslems in Constantinople to-day. the mosque of 
Eyyub, had, so far as we know, no Christian prede¬ 
cessor.* 

On the other hand, it is apparent that many sites of 
extraordinary sanctity both in ancient and in Christian 
times have at the present day lost all tradition of that 
sanctity, Ephesus, a place of the greatest religious im¬ 
portance during both periods, owes its remaining Chris¬ 
tian sanctity to its proximity to Smyrna and the Greek 
coast-towns, and it seems never to have passed on its 
religious tradition to Islam. The existence of the fine 
mosque of Isa Bey, considered by Ramsay as proof that 
the city was a holy place for medieval Turks, 1 seems to 
me Only to mark the fact that it was once an important 
centre of Turkish population. Any one of the srill 
existing turbu at Ephesus might, indeed, under favour¬ 
able conditions, especially endowment, organisation, 
and permanent Moslem population, have become and 
remained a popular Mohammedan pilgrimage, l ading 
these advantages, they have fallen with the great 
mosque into neglect and ruin. The AsUcpicion of 
Pergamon, under die administration of the ancients 
one of the most frequented healing shrines of the known 
world, has bequeathed to the town no religious tradi¬ 
tion. Christian PergamoD, ;igatn, has inherited from 

1 Ab cue, chap, tti, iw* J, 

5 In GY'.ft. Jqi fin. xx (1901X p- w=c above, p. Uu 
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the Apocalyptic Church no special Christian sanctity/ 
and to Islam the town has no religious significance 
whatever. The temple a t 01 ba t once the seat of heredi¬ 
tary priest-kings and of great local religious importance* 
shows traces of having been transformed into a church, 
but none of Mohammedan occupation.* At Adieus 
the Erechtheum* which, if a comparatively recent build¬ 
ing, at least inherited the most venerable traditions of 
die city, became a church under the Byzantines, but 
a dwelling-house under the Turks. 

Of‘natural * sanctuaries two instances in particular, 
the Corychn cave in Cilicb ^nd the * Chimera 1 flame 
in Lycia, seem ro afford striking confirmation of die 
thesis that there was much less ‘ survival ' in the Chris- 
tian-Moskm than in the Pagan-Chrisdan transition 
period. At the Corycian cave, a naturally impressive 
place regarded with great religious awe in ancient rimes, 
a Christian church was built on the very site of the 
pagan temple. The nomad Turks who now inhabit the 
district use the cave itself as a stable tor camels J and 
fcont the idea of anything supernatural about it.t The 
‘ Chimera 5 ( 1 'anar) in Lycia, a natural flame issuing 
from the ground, was naturally connected In ancient 
times with Hephaestus ; * ruins of a Christian church 
were found near it. 14 But the mysterious flame is used 
by t he prosaic modem inhabitants (nomads) for culinary 
purposes.? 

■ The ‘ prjvt of Aaiipas' now held! sjered by local Ckfiitiioi (oear 
the repo ltd church of jdtiil: IB l.iiiilHt:!, p, jftj) 

ii i repeat dtKtrtcty. In the ibirite Kb tomb w» in tlir Vnnwn 

ii S. Sopldi (C B. Elliot 4 Ttjtviii, ii, U"). 

: Hem in J.U,$< til, 206 if. ' Bent in JJT.S. ili, 211-14. 

* Bent m 1^90. P* 4 S 7 + 

1 Pttlijf-Wmn, t.v, m (I)- 

* Fctmtu in voa Lutdun # 4 LyhUw, U, i fF. 

T Beaufort* A-y^lI ni p p. 46; Sfinit *iad Forbe p Ly.u y £i* tSi. 
The flame, however, is tg fir lupcntfricniily regarded tint it k ^nd not 
to fid dk i mien fond? and it* mwi ii good for tore £7111 (Collughi in Svw ■ 
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The religious awe attaching to ancient places of wor¬ 
ship thus dwindles or dies where it is not continuously 
reinforced by organization. It is human organization 
in the end which was responsible for the fame of all the 
widely reputed sanctuaries of antiquity. All owed 
their extended vogue either to the external organiza¬ 
tion of politics or commerce, or to the internal organiza¬ 
tion of an astute, or even learned, priestly caste dealing 
in cures, oracles, or mysteries. Both daws alike were 
dependent on facility of communication, again largely 
a human consideration, for the continuance of their 
prosperity. 

The traditions of Moslem shrines are mortal likewise. 
The tekke of Sidi Battal, whether a Christian holy place 
by origin or not,* is doomed. It owes a precarious 
survival principally to its endowment and hereditary' 
sheikhs, : who have preserved the continuity of its tradi¬ 
tions despite the fall of the Bekushi order ami the 
desertion of the pilgrims’ road. But what proportion 
of Turkish ttkkes can claim as much ? For every dying 
cult like that of Sidi Ghazi one could point to a hun¬ 
dred dead : and new ones dally grow up to rake their 

E lace and satisfy the religious needs of a varying popu- 
ition.i 

In Europe, where Islam gives back, Lhc stages arc 
ton, Tnrc/h ,ml IHtctf-ttut, i, 54$ \ *j. Cockerel], Tw/ir. p. ij»). 
The Gresii connect the tnyiierkw* flattie with the Wlwtni&g Jew (Po • 
licei, nopafiooor, ii, J$S}. who U called ffOTnpnfc? in L«W (Gcor- 
gfftVii and Pinwii, FM-Lw At U&*t, p. 545). TV wnrd octun in 
Zmm'i 4 tfai, rwr 'Ayttar tl&rw* in ihcreeaiOttp newly oP 1% 
L .|d foul*. For Uie Wandering Jew « * diephcid ivho offended 
Mohs ice H-maiicr, Fdk-ijfrt *>} lit Holy +r : for ihc stoiy 

ai i whole we G. Paris'* Ugnum Att Moytm Agt, pj». 149-111. 

* See below, pp, 705-10. 

» Oorre, Vn Afol1 f* Mrypr, y. 87 1 Madet. in M its -tfr/i. ti 
PP- 44^-7. 

» For j sotid ina tance see L- Rchs - * account of the dNCnttry *if * Mra- 
l-tn rauit in 1845 ar t jituIi tn Cypru- (KHttn sari AV, pp, i ^3 Q; 
alto i)*f nnaurdliurT hiuonr of the canon iutiun of an Egyptian 
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dear. The story of Hasan Baba, 1 the erstwhile saim of 
Ternpe, is typical. Under the Crescent the interces¬ 
sions of Hasan and the touch of his ancient weapons 
cured all human ills, and manv halted at his tekke. 
Forty years ago (1882) Thessaly fell to Greece. A 
traveller passed through Tempts the year before the 
cession and found the tfkke intact and the dervish 
guardian at his post, but on the point of departure. 
Tlie arms of Hasan Baba had lost their virtue—‘ God 
has now withdrawn His strength from them ’—and did 
mighty works no longer.' To-day nothing remains of 
the sanctuary save a minaret without a mosque, a turhe 
with plundered graves, and a few roofless walls. The 
withdrawal of the Moslem population from Thessaly 
due to tile cliatlge of frontier has here been sufficient to 
blot out spiritually and materially a sanctuary of some 
local importance. The inference is that changes in 
political and social conditions, especially change of 
population, of which .Asia Minor has seen so much, can 
and do obliterate the most ancient local religious tradi¬ 
tions, and, consequently, that our pretensions to accur¬ 
acy in delineating local religious history must largely 
depend on our knowledge of these changes. Without 
tbs knowledge, which we seldom or never have, the 
assumption too often made on the ground of some 
accidental similarity that one half-known cult has sup¬ 
planted another is picturesque bur unprofitable guess¬ 
work. 

mummy at tin Seven Tower* of ConoantLrtopie in (tie early yean of 
the eighteen 1 h century (below, pp, 3$*-4), 

* t-’nr full trifcfentei see below, p, 3J7, a, I. 

J V. CSimJ, 'fft'Lifi fjri'/i ititJ '/iiri, j). II6. 
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XI 

INTRODUCTION 


T HE results of this first collection, mainly from 
printed sources of material relating to the popular 
religion of Turkey will come as a surprise to many. The 
field as such has been touched by few articles and fewer 
books, yet the stray references to local cults and legends 
contained in works of travel, reinforced in some cases by 
personal inquiries, eke out this meagre supply of in- 
formation to such an extent that the outlines or the 
subject -vs a whole and even glimpses of the individual 
development of certain popular cults can be attempted. 
Thai the whole should be imperfect and incomplete is 
almost inevitable in all such first attempts to arrange and 
systematize scattered information : professed oricntal- 
jsrs in particular will find much to censure and to cor¬ 
rect. Yet 1 have preferred to run this risk rather than 
to omit an opportunity of stimulating students and 
travellers in the Near 'East to further research in a 
fruitful and to a large extent virgin field. Such a com¬ 
pilation as this, whatever its delects, may afford them 
at least a cttUecticjn of ilata* possibly fl in- 

terete in rustic religious phenomena too citen dismissed, 
in default of background as mere isolated curiosities. 

The interest of Turkish religious folk-lore as such is 
possibly Email, since it is influenced to an overwhelming 
extent by Persian, Semitic, and even North African 
ideas. The purely Turkishdement is difficult to recog¬ 
nize and probably small. It can be disentangled only 
when wc are better informed as to the religious practice 
of the pre-Islamic Turks, including the still lull-pagan 
‘ Yuntk ’ Turks of Asia Minor and western Persia. 
Mecca, Jerusalem, Kcrbela, to some extent also Con- 
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slantinople and Cairo, are exchanges and clearing¬ 
houses of the religious ideas of the Moslem world, and it 
is inevitable that they should affect by various agencies 
(notably returned pilgrims and vagrant holy men) the 
current of ideas even in the remotest village* of the 
Empire. 

Yet the same is irue to some eslcnt of al! religion; 
but the most primitive, and for the history of religion 
in general no people’s beliefs can be left out of sight, 
From the comparative point of view, and especially for 
the study of the religions of the ancient world in the 
area non occupied by the Turkish Empire, the interest 
of the subject seems to me considerable, as disclosing, 
not, ai might be expected, picturesque * survivals ’ from 
antiquity, but as bringing into prominence certain 
points which have been unconsciously kept in the back¬ 
ground by the in some ways over-logical methods pur¬ 
sued by recent research. 

Crcduli ty and an almost entire lack of logic as regards 
religious matters arc not peculiar to the Turkish peasant. 
Religions practice is not immutable, though it teems to 
develop within certain broad lines. Apparently primi¬ 
tive features may be in reality of recent origin, secon¬ 
dary phenomena may become primary. Secular magic 
may influence and pervert religious ritual, secular folk¬ 
lore figures mu? under propitious influences rake their 
place among the saints. 

Religions legend springs not only from allegory and 
actual religious history but from idle or interested gossip 
or from purely accidental occurrences such as the suc¬ 
cessful predictions of holy nun and the dreams and 
fancies of laymen arbitrarily interpreted, irreconcil¬ 
able legends may circulate at the same time in the same 
place ; it occurs only to a small class to unify the whole 
cycle of current legend, and thij class, though not neces¬ 
sarily dishonest or interested, is still credulous and un¬ 
critical. Analogies in ritual and legend, however ap- 
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parcntly exact, seldom or ocvsr amount to proof of 
common origin, entirely different origins leading through 
various development to identical results- The two 
creative forces—(die popular and the learned (which 
are often equivalent to the lay and the priestly)—have 
hein at work in some form on religion as far back as we 
can see. In Turkey they can still be seen at work, h 
is this which gives to these Turkish studies a more t han 
local interest. 


XIF 

HETERODOX TRIBES OF ASIA MINOR 
§ i. Ixtrohl'ctojit 

P ROFESSOR VON LUSCHAN, in hi* Huxley lec¬ 
ture ouEariy /nhdbitarns af Asia Miner , 1 has done 
:ii ueb to bring order into our ideas of the still insuffi¬ 
ciently known ethnological and religions divisions of that 
country. His studies are based mainly on his personal 
observations, and his point of view is for the most pan 
that of a physical anthropologist. His predecessors in 
held work, dealing generally with narrower areas, have 
produced a great mass oflitcrature, Mattered or in some 
c ™i difficult t .t access, and no serious attempt has been 
made to approach the problems involved from the 
historical dde, It therefore seems worth whole at this 
: tage to bring together the scattered material of ex¬ 
plorers -Hid collate with It such historical information 
a* may be gleaned iront printed sources, with the object 
oj presenting in one view a summary of the facts at our 
disposal and the problems they suggest for the invest igu- 
tion of future explorers in the history, and Particularly 
the religious history, of .Anatolia. 

European travellers in Asia Minor, mainly classical 
archaeologists and very seldom orientalist?, are generally 
bert r acquainted with Christianity than with 1 Jam. 
Consequently, the divisions of the Christ Ian-: are more 
obvious to them than those of the Mohammedan popu¬ 
lations. By most the latter arc regarded as a tingle 
whole, and any divergence they may notice from ortho¬ 
dox Sunni practice suggests to them t hat the population 

" 1 ii rhii chapter pp. 134-58 We alrrjjj appearedfn tine7. ft. A*tbr. 
tnir 'h <> 9 **)>PP- 3 *® B .; pp. 159-G6 in the S.S.. 1 . ax, pp, oc d. 

* J _ JL Jm» m tmt. xli, ft. 
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in question has been affected by Christianity, that h,that 
it represents an origin ally Christian population half-con¬ 
verted to Islam. This archaeological!/ attractive theory 
U especially dangerous in so far as it touches anthropo- 
lodcai questions, since the supposed converted Chris¬ 
tian;; are naturally assumed to be a pre-Turkish, and, 
in default of evidence to the contrary (which is never 
forthcoming), an aboriginal population. 

The archaeologists, then, mainly on the evidence 
afforded by religion, hold that (1) tile heterodox tribe* 
arc converted Christians, and they gladly accept the 
theory of the anthropologists, based mainly on cramo- 
logv, that (2) the heterodox tribes arc aboriginal. 1 he 
orientalist*, headed by Vatnbery, deny both these state¬ 
ments, holding that the peoples concerned are mainly 
of Turkish blood and comparatively recent immigrants 
from western Persia or beyond. 

As far as religion is concerned, the main purpose of 
the present essay is to emphasize t he fact that, though 
crypto-Christians exist in Asia Minor* 1 ^ many> 21 tint 
most, of 1 he unorthodox practices obtaining among 1 )! 
tribes supposed to have been originally Christian, art- 
in fact to be referred either (1) to the primitive stratum 
of religion, which survives in superstitious practice 
among Christians no less than Mohammedans, or (2) to 
the S'hia branch of the Mohammedan faith, winch, 
though orthodox in Persia, is to the Sunni Turb quite 
as much outside the pale as the Christianity o! the 
Armenian is to the Greek of vice versa. 

It is probable that many Turkish tribes, passing 
through northern Persia on their way westward*, hm 
met with Islam in the Shin form, so that the bh» 
religion may be considered to some extent as the imk 
between paganism and Sumn Mohammedamsm, We 
can certainly point to a period during which a Shia, or 
at least a Persian!ring, form of Iskm was prevalent, 
1 bekr^ # pf, 4**9 ff- 
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togtihiT with ,t culture drrived slinon exclusively f:fom 
PcrsKi, in ccnrra! Asia Minor** 

\ cry considerable confusion has also arisen with re¬ 
gard to the heterodox tribes of Asia Minor owing to 
a vague and inaccurate use of tribal and other names. 
It has been more or less assumed that, whatever their 
original significance, the names Y P uruk, Turkoman. kind - 
basil, I alduaj?,, Bcttash, -See,, are on the laine footing 
and have ethnological significance. An t lamination of 
uhjt hn? buen written on flu* tribes in question leads 
to the conclusion that some of these names denote, not 
ethnological, but religious and other divisions. Thus, 
ol the names died above, Yuruk * in itself denotes no 
more than the nomadic life of the tribes so designated, 
while I urkoman is a tribal name wrongly used to cover 
a much larger division of the population. Tslditaji 
( woodcutter’) is essentially a caste-name, Kiziibash 
I.'.~ lca “ ) * 8 a nickname for a widely distributed 
religious sect, while Bekurii designates members of a 
religious organization within that sect ■ So far from 
these categories being mutually exclusive, it would be 
possible for a single person to come under all of them. 


§ a. Tbe Yvruks 



Dr. J sakvrogious of Smyrna, whose profession has given 
him unusual opportunities for intimacy with the Yu ruts 
iit his vilityti, is the only writer who lias deal: with the 
Anatolian Yuruks as a whole.* He enumerate.* no fe?s 

■ See below, pj>. iC: il. 

1 TV. Vm-wi ,-m walk. The wvti ' Vuiut’ « Bm u *d *> ft r - 
l«n dbcoter, by Rjcam {Hitt. th f»Jbr, u, tjft : .f.'toe,**, 
°* ur - *f dv i-*sr. II, «* icS) «f the iionuch of the Tt«& 

* Ser bdow. frp. Kg ff. 

4 th ? 1 F (PF* Adww, i8gi. TUe« h iUc j y na eb 
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than eighty-eight tribes of them, varying greatly in size 
and importance and distributed over alJ parts of Am 
Minor- 1 His list, however, does not profess to be com¬ 
plete, ! hough, if we eXi-epi (he short list ot tribes in the 
Aidin vilayet given by V;inibcryv it is the only an cm pi 
to collect Anatolian tribal names. As the pamphlet 
containing this list is inaccessible, the list is given mfuH 
bclcnv, 3 together with some tribal names collected by 
Laoglois in Cilicia, and, lor comparison, a list ot 1 urfco- 
man tribes given, to Niebuhr by Patrick Russell of Alep¬ 
po, together with Uurcldurdt & list. 

" The Yuruk tribes (asbiret) bear for the most part 
personal names, presumably ot ancestral chiefs, with or 
without ihe adjectival suffi * -H. Examples arc Dttrgut, 
\hmedli, Gueul Musali, Shetkhli. It w significant that 
the chief of the Utter tribe bears the surname bhcikhfc 
Baba Zade (‘ Son of Father Sbeikhli/)< Other 
bear names apparently denoting their habitat^ as . 
dachli (‘of the White Mountain’), and Kumli, or 
characteristicsas Kadhar (*runners ), lash-ei'li( ’tune- 
house men*), Botai Injcli ( £ slim-figured men ), San- 
Kcchfli (‘ men with vcliow goats )- Ftaccs of early 
divisions of originallv united tribes are probably to be 
seen in the numerous tribal names running in pairs, 
such as Sclge- and Kelts- K achar d Kara- and dan- e - 


truulaiicn prints at (Author in G*mM »**” ,n 

Ctakv, but 1 Jove failed to tract the reference.—M. M• H-J 
> T'AiTbgknu, *f>. rif.,pp M fT.indai: in wwofibeflrwt^pitling 
the origin of the Zelxb, i nec on the Setter r*V iLl ; 7j f th - 
the .ferificncc of the »a* to be rouUr » th« of 

tfdftWpi in firrek {</ ‘on Dior. Knin •■*?)■ 

3 Ddi iWftirfipP- 6o6 (the BSJniri which dn not “ 

Ifloua’* lict arc Ituiied by an aattmk) : 1 ’ S. ** i ^ 

Ka«. Tdtkrli, Sari Trkidi. S«W Karak » MaM gj 
Kediili, Kir* Kfchili*, KJmrjjun, HuriMii, YdAUli. M«n 
KontttdiU*, Kirridi, Akdaghfi, Naonjah, J»b»r . I »d) Erli,Clieplu, 

! fit * F-fe 6 i lul 3 « orai ” R M TtAwojjbut (p. 17) 
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k-li, Kiril- and Kara-Kecliili. Colour-epithet 3 . such as 

A'-w (‘U*±% Jk ('white’). Kbit (‘red'), San 

C yellow ), and (>ueuk blue ’) arc probably in all cases 
taken from the natural colour or distinctive markings of 
the flock of two di visions of the same tribe ; this seems 
clear from the occurrence of such names as Ak-koytmlu 
(white sheep tribe), Abja-koyunlu (spotted theep tribe), 
Kizil-keduli (redgoat tribe), Stc, Some <if the Anatolia n 
tribe-names occuralsofarthercast,asOdctm3hm Mirv > 
and Konger lu in Transcaucasia. 3 From the Kachir 
tribe, which is still to be found in 1 ranscaucasia, was 
descended 1 he late dynasty of Persia,) Nadir Shah was 
<>t the Afsbar tribe of Khurasan* with which the Anato¬ 
lian Afshars claim kinship.* Of the Yumk tribes in the 
Aidin vilayet enumerated by Yambery, the Utirkhan, 
Mariujaii, and Kirtish still exist among the central 
Asian Turkomans, Bayandir is a subdivision of the 
Goklcn tribeJ A very large proportion of the tribal 
names can be found also on the map of Asia Minor as 
village names, presumably denoting places where tribes 
or pontons of tribes have settled. Examples arc Bain■ 
dir [Bayandir], Ushai, Odcmish. Kenger, Durgudu. 
and many others. 

ITiough most of these tribes arc pastoral, some are 
addicted to other callings * the Kachar and Farsak are 
camel-men, many of the Yuruks of Mount Ida are 
woodcutters, the Abdal, whom von Luschan identifies 
with the gypsies, a beggar caste. 4 Other tribes are 
distinguished by their skill in certain crafts, as the 
I uriim-n, Hannan dali, and Zili in carpet-weaving, and 
the Kcngcr of Adala (near Kub in Lydb) in massage.r 

KdI* kifhar. Krk-i Kactur.xnd Ovj Kichar ire jubdtvijkkiij fan 1 -* 1 — } 
«f the nine tribe, r THk^^gkitn, p . 

* Vxmbery, f . fa » V«j*J. pp. fa m . 

1 V amlscry, p. 607. $ VimUry, p, 39*. 

* Tiilqnx#! 19- VjnMiy {p. 191) found* tDbdh&fcm 
uf * antral Allan Turkoman nitai named, 

1 p, ai. 
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The head of the tribe U Called bey or ihtikh.' The 
tribe is subdivided into kabiteht (‘ clans ') or mahalLu 
(* quarters ’ T * wards *), latter a word in common use 
as a division of a town among the settled populations. 
Divisions of the same tribe arc found in widely separated 
districts in Asia Minor: evidence of such splitting up 
s* to be found in the occurrence of certain tribal names 
all over the map. On the other hand* some tribes have 
a well defined area within which their settlements are 
thickly planted. Of this the Afshar tribe of the 1 aunts 
a fiords a not able instance.* Similarly, the original home 
of rhe Farsak tribe in Asia Minor seems to have been 
the mountainous region north-west of Selefkc which 
bears their name. 5 But scattered units of both, tribes, 
to judge by the evidence of the map, wandered 
far. 

The languages current among the Yuruks are varied. 
They are mostly rough dialects of Turkish, among 
which those of Azerbaijan and jaghataihavc been recog¬ 
nized,* Or. Chasscaud of Smyrna tclli me he has 
found that Y'nruks from different parts (presumably of 
the Aidin vilayet), even when they acknowledge kinship, 
are unable to understand each other. Isakyroglous 
says, furt her, that some tribes speak Kurdish, s', e. prob¬ 
ably, ihat some nomads are Kurds, and that the Abdal 
speak a language of their own.* 

As to the religion of the Yuruks, on which subject 
they are extremely reticent, very varied accounts have 
been given. Humann speaks of them in western Asia 
Minor as entirely without religion. 4 Drs. Tsakyroglous 

1 T-itrioj^auj, p. IJ, 

* Qto^ B, i |5 pup. Sec dso Runuy, 

fmprtrtiimiQfTxtkfy, pp< io& ; Tschifcuticiicif^ i 4 : Skene, 

jti&ddi p + 184 i a id Lcntirp, Trut^/j in Arm Mntifi U, 9& 

1 Hiji Khslfikp tr- Anuibv P- 

* Ti^rog!our t #p. w p- ij. 

i TFalrYfog!dll s-j p. i6, where siitiples itt pivfiH- 

* Vrrh. Gti.f, M iSBo, p. 2 + 5 - 
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and ChasstMud, with their more intimate knowledge, 
concur in considering them (negatively) heretical. Some 
nomad tribes are certainly Shia,’ while the Yu rubs of 
Lycra are reported by Beni to l>e good Sunni Moham¬ 
medans. 1 These discrepant accounts are intelligible 
only when we realize that the Yiiruks arc not a homo¬ 
geneous race, hut a collection of tribes and sub-tribes 
which, originally pagan, have fallen to a greater or less 
degree under various missionary influences. 

It is generally reported of Yu rub that circumcision 
is not usually practised among them, and that, when 
rhe operation is performed from motives of policy, they 
prefer that it should not be done by a Sunni in orthodox 
fashion- A similar prejudice Is implied by the story 
quoted by Tsakyrogious r from tlie Turkish newspaper 
ilakikat to the effect that a Jew from the Dardanelles 
is habitually invited by the Yunits of Mount Ida to 
perform for them some ritual act at marriages. This is 
probably a confusion, the same word {duyttn) being 
commonly used by the Turks both for marriage and 
circumcision (properly swtnet),* Dr. Chasseaud tells me 
that, when he has operated on Yuruks, the feast was 
made several days after, and a kboja duly invited. It 
was then explained to tile latter that the operation had 
been already performed, and his scruples silenced by 
a present of money. Tire object of this man re u vie is 
probably to ensure the proper disposal of the part 
amputated in order that it may not come into the 

1 C. IV Elliott. Trmvh, L. 107 (Tutkomw ntjr Akliiur); Haji 
Kl ulfj if. Amain, p. ejfj (Turkoman* ricir Ttchiiond); i&iJ. p. 63 1 
[!iva of Boittk— Kinhchr), The Afirura jk Sunni (Knaiidre, 7 a 
Kdfiam, p, 4J} but dti not TciJ women. 

1 7. Jt. Jnt&r. ivt, xi, 274 : ■{■ von 1 -tuchitt, I.yiit *, ti, ti 6 . 

I It pi runipovKuri--. p. Jt. 

* So apparently in India the Ptitiafl word for nimruge fytmlii is 
iii-rd for both eercmfmin (Halting!, Encycl. af RAigian t i,r. Ciriftm- 
siiitm, p, 67*}. Km? the per farming t£ the upcrjiion by noiiMasiul 

num. ICC fkc tin:r Jixitlc, p. 677. 
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wrong hands.' Similarly, Dr, Chasscaiid tells me both 
\14rut women and Tiifkiflli iwdwives i Q towns are cx^ 
cedingly scrupuIons that s J(££ should be properiy 

disposed of. 4 Some Cappadocian Greets Iiicie" ihe urn- 
bilicii cord of new-born children in a chink in the wall 
of church or school^ which ensures that the child grows 
up devout or learned*? It is natural to compare the 
similar superstitions about nail-parings and extracted 
teethe 


1 lUtmgi i&wyiL Rdigim, J.r; Cittvmiiia*, p* $7®; »yi *t ht 
iccrn generally to be burned or buried, Kimetimo in 3 malqps . 
At icl imperial circutndaion in 15®* *hc P afr amputated F rr *^ le ^ 
in a ©olden bos to die Queen Mother (de Vifipswit, WW jj:r 
rmolil#; p. t pi, in dc M«m* + t flirt ira F*™. 111 die sevtnjeeiisfc 

eeisHiry the Tjibburnt It (Aaron «Ht.OfA mur £n a 1 "- F- 47 )- ™«M 5 
Pcrsuni of the «mir date jut &Bimt rJntdum MdJfer J*r 4 fmtmt 

H/rihhui Jftf ff&gtttlfi £wtjjtjnf?Jtvr {Raphael du Mini, Eitul tM Pfttfi 

Scbefcr, p* 77 ). BvjLintioa in the middle of t be la it century writes: 

To £»*«&» ntf *9 mu 3 ^ W**TW«' ™, 

HfinAiii ^T^Qrto 4 artia^(Ki>nmtPTiroimoAis t iii t 4 h 5 J < > 1|! ' J ” 

Hey *«t« ihMi die pn imputited u pr^aurd to the patent! r.a 
m date, where tbtf in fetum place the ciutimmry gift! i ™ RJ ' f 
fa lim irbi, F - til). The power of die pan in uucm™ ti 

(hut proved : it miptln be used jcmd) m j chirm or merely p« " l » 
Of Il»,bi'. my. The modem Tufb in iuwm nt ‘Aid K>b(v«i a«fc* 
ill due matter, drmbtfa* legirdin^ die lupcminaii' concerned *• c« 
whe*’ teles; hence pbisibl* the temple* of die twruls, uhn arc ttill 

ptmctiliDui in the matter. _ * 

= On the imporumce ittwfcrf 10 the flmmt* m Egypt and else* 

«hra P ct SdigtHila and M^y in ^ 19* U f * ^ an* m **<"* 
r . +5 , For Turkey, r/. Abbott, M«ttf»rr<» Folktm, p-iij- 
» PKifiuiipcialo;, 7 d i'tiiaTo, r +*- ff . . 

. Fnur fcii* ti* ftrif. *f tb -W, PP , ^7 *■> 

corrtrtitic™ ‘-4:.: in tbs dii|W of «*’!* ^ twth a^ld-vndc, the 
orifiRit idci bcin)- m prevent tbeii mtiiaou* tor hy wireeren. in 
Bwnli ftifl-piringa wepUwd wWtmmci «idi ercititt tbin^ ^ not 
Iiketv, in lounmmi, is the eirtb, « i» * 

Tii, 4701. Fr T the .upcrtiitbn in Am Minor, vc W hue, 1 ^, f lf! . 
tiul, mil i,ii<>& 7 ) T P- *59 ^ At BubkOp^i*^ Turk* p- 14" : Auwer* 
EInv s F&yagf* t p. 71 (hflSt m »-jU ai Aagm *■ ■"c* forcatr^fed 

tccih ind nwtbidic lo ciiT^d ) i Macedonia* Abbott, Matfiwuw 
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When a Sunni preacher visits the Yuruk villages of 
Mount Ida during Ramazan, he is lodged in the best 
tent and royally entertained, but induced by a present 
of money to abstain from meddling with tlie Yu rots’ 
ceremonies and from preaching and teaching. 1 

All this merely shows that the tribes in question are 
not Sunni, Little has been extracted from them as to 
the positive side of their religion. According to Dr. 
Cha sseaud, the Yuruis have an ini t i at ion cere mony co r re¬ 
sponding to circumcision at which he has himself been 
present, though lie was unable to see what took place. 
Further, their holy places—called, as all over Turkey, 
dedet —arc frequently treci or bushes, not remarkable 
to the outside observer, which they hang with rags ; 
certain springs, also not outwardly remarkable, are held 
sacred. On two occasions Dr. Chasseaud, when in the 
company of Yuruks, was prevented by them from draw¬ 
ing water at such springs, though the taint did not 
extend to the Yuruta themselves. A Yurui mountain- 
cult with a festival on 15 August on the summit of Ida 
and vaguely connected with two giants (male and 
female), to whom small offerings of money arc made, 
has come under my own observation, 1 These hints, so 
far as they go, point to a primitive animistic religion 
slightly touched with anthropomorphism- 

The Lycian Yurub (as opposed to the heretical 
Takhtaji) are regarded by both Bent * and von Lns- 
chau ■ as good Sunni Mohammedans ; they have khojas, 
the Koran, and circumcision, say their five prayers, 
eschew pork and wine, and make pilgrimage to Mecca. 

f'etilart, p. 114 ; in Lesbos. Gcorgaii* and Pintiu, fvtk-l.i's Jt Lttfo t, 

p. ;ji, 

* Hahtkot, ip. Tiilyroglcmi, p. jj 1 tf.fot Ptni»u itanudi Mdculitt, 

Jltii. tf fmm, it, 413' 

* C/. Leaf, in G* if, Jrttt*. xl, i<U 2 i p 37' The date Emms *t nru 
light to be a link whb Ouirtianity, but •« abore, p. im, n, 4 . 

» 7 . ft. Antkr. hut. ss, 174. 1 Lyiu*, ii, nit. 
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In villages they assimilate themselves to tlie settled 
population, though intermarriage is rare. 1 Sunni pro¬ 
paganda, as we have sren, exists among the Y units of 
Ida: it is said 10 have made great ^trideF elsewhere, 
especially in the Konia vilayttS The Yuruls of Lycia 
arc probably of com para lively recent conversion^ 

Of the Shu heresy there is little or no trace except 
among the confessedly * Kizilbash tribes,' which wc 
shall di scuss at length ; r we do not know whether Shra 
missionaries are at work among the pagan nomads. Jsor 
are there among rhe Yuraks any positive traces of 
Christianity, though the idea is widely, if vaguely, cur¬ 
rent. The evidence we have points to the conclusion 
that, except where they have been affected by Shii or 
Sunni propaganda, the Ytiruk tribes are i primitive in 
religion; further, that by race and speech they arc 
largely Turkish, and may be regarded at still unsettled 
fragments of the nomad hordes which strayed into Asia 
Minor in the Middle Ages. 

The Turks, before they left their home m Centra) 
Asia, worshipped the sky-god (Tain) 5 and spirits of 

r Von Lvoehan, tyJhm. ii, z% 6 . 

1 Tuhn^low, rirpl F kcpctttauv, p. jj. 

i 1 here note the frequency of the name Haidar jmiuig Wuki, per- 
hap* a link with the Ktziibjih. The Yotolu ate -aid by the writer of the 
Hjktkai artick to drink wine, which U util dddracc of 

Shiism, and to be ririted yearly by an itinerant iioiy man (I teem 
Sjxi*) , wltkli u tree of the Lywan Kkilhaih and may lie merely * con- 

fuJK>EI, 

* Below, pp. 13 ^ ff- Some inelwk ihe Cbepm it* ihif categofyj 
itr* <Jbt'lhuiunur Jiui Zimt^cEdT, Durrb Svri/n + p. XQy ^ *' 'iv 

J_M r Q.S. i884* 1 i-h calb Am N«*«i by ieliRU u S« Ttm c t 

Rrum **d Fmrbm$tm r i, if. = ■ ~ £ 

* Oil ihr word *r Vwh&TT, Ptm, Cutur J;> Tuf^-TiHarjjrUn 

I'filkrS" pp. 14a ff« Thb scemi to h *rc fa«n 1 lie current word for' God 
iii Ten kali tilt quite i Utc dale, tj* $diiUUrj:cr p cd. Hakkjft* p. "4; 
PcTaZtl,, p. 149 ; L^uncLviiii, 177 : Hui* 

Emp. On, iv K It crtim frequent!; it] <hr mCkIcm fab-tale? <ul- 
iKidi by Kvn». [Atuotig ihn Turtiih-ipealhg Mflilemi of Mjci- 
Jooii it ii fctJll ukJ ii j synonym for Jlbh, M M» H>j 
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earth and water; they had no priestly caste. 1 That 
ancestor-worship developed earl)’ is clear from the 
present comprehensive use of dede (lit, 1 grandfather ! ) 
to describe any holy place : 5 gaining ground, possibly 
because more or less permitted in Islam, it seems to have 
been fused with the original elements of their religion, 
and especially with the cult of 1 high places \ originally’ 
doubtless the places where the iky-god was worshipped, 
especiall) 1 for rain.* We consequently hnd that moun¬ 
tains in Turkey frequently bear human names, which 
are, or ate said to be, those of saints. When these 
saints* names are also those of tribes, it seems probable 
that they are regarded as the eponymous ancestors of 
the tribes concerned. In tribes still without a priesdy 
caste the tribal chief is the natural person to invoke the 
sky-god on behalf of the tribe, and the eventual con¬ 
fusion between the sky-god who wnds rain and the 
tribal chief whose prayers induce him to send ii, U 
merely the confusion between deity and intercessor 
which is familiar enough in Christendom, The rain¬ 
maker-sheikh and the magician or dervish are hardly 
distinguishable, so that wc ate not surprised if Tur 
Hasan Veli/ die saint of the Hasan Dagh in Cappadocia, 
and liis tribesmen are said in folk-tales to have been 
dervishes/ or if I bn Batuta * says of Baba S.dtuk,7 die 
tribal saint of a group of Crimean Tatars, that he was 

< Eliot, ‘Turkty in Eutopt, p. 79 . l iielauei uttiQmjrnfthciKntiaili. 
Tfee Hm Turkish nilrf tq> embmile tihiu ii uid to lu*c t-ccti Satol 
Bojiri, KJpn of Turkman, tiled 104 S (Orman! in <\\ 

1900. pp, S ff.) 

s bcldiv.p. ijr>. her d/Jt with riie meaning af #11*01. if- Kim- 
uy, Vauiiiu Sttdin. p. 17 :- 

» This ttinom it preurrted iim-jiig ill* Sim Turk* (Kizllbuh) of Fan- 
iui (While, in JrjM. Via. Imii imh (l<507), !'■ * 5 + 1 - They lure jiv. 

s (citivjl Jt tbc summcT ^Uncc held *m mountain Tops. 

* Sre btiowj p. ijjrj,, 

k Citit#7 *ml NitnUMci. Trad, d* rJr* l/ws^ pp, m ff. 

* Tr. SjulguiDettl, ii. +16. 44S- * 5 « helow, p. 340. 
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' said 10 have been a diviner Haji Bcktash himself, 
before the usurpation of bis tomb by tht- Hurufi >cct/ 
?u'ems to have been no more than a tribal, ancestor.' 
Many of the * seven hundred dervishes 1 of hh cycle, 
who came with him from Kliorasan at the bidding of 
Khoja Ahmed of Yasi for the conversion of Rum,* must 
have been tribal heroes of the same kind. 

This grouping round tribal leaders seems to be the 
basis of the early Turkish polity : the tribal tie was not 
always one of blood, since powerful tribes or lead eta 
included under their own name les;- important allies, 
llic tribe known from its leader as Osmatdi was a poli¬ 
tical combination of this sort, and is said to have been 
composed of seven tribes, of which at least one (the 
l r ar;at *) still exists independently as a \uruk tribe. 
A iimilai political grouping in recent times is that of 
the Shall Savand Kurds, which was formed artificially 
and purely fur political rtiasoru by SlLah Abbas ot Persia 
in the seventeenth century 3 Such probably was the 
grouping of tribes round the Seljuk dynasty, which 
succeeded in attaining to a considerable degree ol 

iJ cohesion, dominating 



When the central power became weakened, however, 
tin* combination disintegrated into smaller territorial 
units, resting probably on similar tribal groupings, 
which kept their names in seme case? for many cen¬ 
turies.* The province of Tckhc (Adalia) is a aotabjc 
instance. Tl4c or Tckkcli U a ‘ Yuruk ’ tribe in Asia 

i See Mow, p. Ifo. * See befew, pp. *##-9 

; Evliy*. TwtU, ii, 70 fF- 
< Hammer-Hell art, Hitt, Kmf. Oil. jtW. 
t Bern. RftWi Brit. An., |8&J {Newcastle), &< f s ;/■«' P- ?* 

* lcun Ahmnlli lie PisjUlaeonia) *»d Mentcsh («i l./Oft) *ie pfa- 
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Minor to this day 1 —the name occurs a Iso in cent raI Asia 
—and the Tcike*-oght, descendants or reputed duscen- 
dints of die tribal epottym, were still important dtreitys 
i n tli e A da] i 3 d i strict a s la te as the refi jrm s of M a inn u J 11 , ■ 
Down to tilt reforms and centralization, of the early 
nineteenth century the nomad tribes were allowed a 
great dead of liberty and were administered by their 
own beys# only occasionally by strangers appointed from 
Constantinople.* They seem to have been turbulent 
and easily excited to rebellion. Their risings were often 
fomented by sheikhs, probably Persian emissaries sent 
over t lie frontier to embarrass the Sul Tan. 

in the wooded mountains of Anatolia and in the 
steppe land of the central plateau, notably in die dis¬ 
tricts of Bozuk (Kirshdir) and Haimandi t where die 
natural conditions—tlrin soil and lack o£ water—arc 
again?; permanent settlement, the Yunaks have been able 
to maintain themselves in compact masses without aban¬ 
doning their primitive social conditions t the moun¬ 
taineers rum to wood-cutting and the men of the plains 
to herding, \ arious attempts have been made to break 
up their solidarity* and w ean them to settled life, the 
first by the importation of Kurds,; the second by the 
formation of to ivn-con ties. Many towns of the dis- 

■ ^eiiTcd: arcL-'r.iing lo Ttityiofllom, Htpi F ioLpOLvui-.p. 

N^Ji m the- A:din vii&yf f: tee bdriw, p. 477 , 

* Culnei, fuTfdw i P fcftoi VV. lyrncTp ‘fvnt t* th* Lrvm$ f 
iii. v Hainan, pp. 11 B £L ■ Cucicrcll, Tri«\rJr, p. js*, 

> T^uficUrhup FjmkiCfh * 61 \. a " chief of the tribe* \ Durgm, It 
mentioned h i fcudamxy m flic Kii^ina jioffiu dyiumry in the time of 
Murad ll bv HanuRe? (Hist. /:V/, Qu. ii* 3 ^). Hie 

Vumb r.'f Riicueli In did u^tccnlh century supplied 2 cofuingent of 
$j r €QQ troopi under tt.dx owe leader* (Pern* /Awl /the Levant, p. 48). 

4 A Citwi. ! 2 (i r Almir-j I- 3 a _i j] r w im a ^pointed Vos '.ode of the Ana toEiim 
TurlcnruB* (lee bcJrM, p, 138) in iht Kveniccutfi century (Hammer- 
licUftri, frp it. Alaita Heusfi palace _■ niodern \ ldr 

Elipru t i tnrnlkoi.’J bv Haji Khalfi* it. Airbill, p t tifij. 

The Kisrd; of 1 Jl^ liiimmdi dinner ire Sunni (Cuinct, 
f i* 
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iricti mentioned seem to be of recent origin and arti- 
fidai foundation. Ale Serai is a Se 3 juk foundation of 
1171 ,* Ncvshehr was founded by Damad Ibrahim in 
1720, 1 and Yuzgat, the capital of the Chapa (login, date* 
from the eighteenth century .j The two latTer certainly 
are not spontaneous growths but artificial settlement-*.'* 
The more backward tribes ate still nomadic in the 
restricted sense—that is, they have definite summer 
pasturages and fired winter quarters,, between which 
they alternated The winter quarter? tend gradually to 
become fixed villages, and despite the mutual anth 
paihies of 4 Turk ! and 4 Yuruk some tribes are said 
to be absorbed by towns.'’ But government pressure 
has not yet succeeded in weaning the Yuruk; from their 
old life, and their conversion to Islam is also incomplete. 

In view of all we have said, it would be surprising not 
to find among these heterogeneous tribes great diversity 
in physical type, a* well *f customs and religion, within 
the restrictions imposed on them by their manner ot 
life, and future investigators will perhaps do best to 
consider the tribes known as * Yurulc ’ more as separate 
I ini Is than has been done hitherto. Their apparent and 
obvious similarities, such as the absence of mosques, 
relatively high status of women," and hospitality, <trc 
probably due to the habits of life shared by the whole 
group irrespective oi race. 

1 It w» founded by Kilij AfiUn in 117* (U Slattge, £. CdlfftgU. 

1 ^muicr-Hrf!!k(t, Hut. Emf>. On. itv, i<» Da mad IbrnVim 
Viair 1718-10 (HanutiW-HcEen, tf. (n. liii, 336, dv, *aj> 

« W 1. Hamilton, d»* Miner, i, 3S7. «'■' Vuigai - Imu« 

‘ nine tv years old \ Tticte another attempt w iL= fiftvw to settle 
nomad Kurd* near Yuzgn (H. J. Row. trims from ikt Edit, p. t+K>. 

. None of these townt it id important centre at tUc ptnent day, and 
in amiquirv the district in quHtkni cafliiunrf ni> Hivtiu o/great nutt. 

( Cj. rhennrnadiof Adana, trliu winter tlicte mmntcr at Caesarea 

(Ungkii*, Ciluir, p. 2 J). * R>m«y, fwpMim <>/ / «'*ry, p. ««♦ 

T Wumen m nut veiled even among fiinni triii*' - tlii> i, iilcgfiti* 
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§ 3. Tsi Tuukomavs 

The word Turkmen (Turkoman) seems properly ap¬ 
plied 10 an important tribe of the Yurnk group. This 
tribe h widely distributed, being found in tin districts 
of the BithynUn Olympus, Dinvir, Konia, Sivas, and 
even Cyprus.' Dr. Chassuaud considers that the term 
denotes a markedly Mongolian type and is synony¬ 
mous with Tatar. 5 The Turkmens with whom he is 
acquainted are herdsmen by calling, not rich, and 
frequently serving others. 

This tallies with the account given by Borckhardt 5 
of the Turkomans he knew. He divide: them into five 
main tribe, namely, the 1 Ryhanlu ’ with thirteen sub¬ 
tribes, the * J end 1 with si* sub-tribes, the ‘Fehluvanlu \ 
the ‘ Rishwans* with four sub-tribes, and the ' Kara- 
shukli \ Of these, the ‘ Karasdnikli r are a mixed tribe of 
Turkomans and Arabs, living near Bir on the Euphrates. 
The Pehlivanli are the most numerous, while both the 
Jerid and dm Rishvnns are more numerous than 
tilt Rih.-.uli, who have 3,000 tents, each containing two 
to fifteen inmates, and muster 2,510 horsemen all 
told. Tlit- Pehlivanli and the Rihanli are tributary to 
the Chapanoglu, the Jcrid to the governors of ‘ Bad- 
jazxc T (Biias ?) and Adana, between which they live. 
The Rishvans also art now tributary to the Chapanoglu, 
though formerly to the governor of Resna (RehesntJi) 
near Ain tab, Tile Pchlivanli drive sheep as far as Con¬ 
stantinople, and their camels form almost exclusively 
the caravans of Smyrna and the interior of Anatolia. 
The Kish van* are notorious liars. If Rihanli families 

-Lilly j idled by KiTulid« of the p. 4-*} 1 Uif veiling 

ill WOULcli j 3 DDE Jil Ofjuilli ! T tiffc ilk ilujy 

1 Tt^fcyrojfk'iJ^ /if, p, 1 1 . 

1 Sd TsalryiDg]uLU + p. 34* \i>fi I .ui chart* 7- A. J*thr* imt. xli t 317, 
aihd v11 l-tnncy, Ir^h i* J n„ Mim™* i* i*/i. 

: T r jcVJj in Syria. App. \ r pp. ff. 
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dislike their chief, they join another tribe. Some of the 
PchUvanli have long been cultivators, but the Kihaob 
employ fellahs to cultivate for them* 

The word Turkmen, however, has for long had a 
wider signification, exactly corresponding to the ordi¬ 
nal!' use of the word Yuruk, *.*♦ it denotes nomadic as 
opposed to settled Turks. 11 is found with this meaning 
as early as Cinnamus 1 and is still so used by the modern 
Turks" 1 In his correspondence with Bayczid, Tamer¬ 
lane call® himself and his fellow Moguls 'Turks’, and 
stigmatizes the Ottomans as 4 I urkmans J 


§ 4. Tilt KlZlLBASH « 

A. General 

The word Ki**&*sh (lit- ‘red-head 1 ) is said by all 
authorities to be of comparatively recent origin, dating 
only from the establishment of the Safari dynasty ot 
Persia by the Shah Ismail in 1499 ** ,* Kizilbash * was 
originally a nickname given to the new Shah’s supporters 
on account of their haring adopted as a distinguislung 
mark a red cap : t he name continued in Persia to desig¬ 
nate a kind of warrior-caste or order of knighthood * 
The Persian change of dynasty brought with it a change 
in the official religion, since the preceding monarchy 
. P. (UK : if. Duong?* lime j Jto :.; Lcuiwhviiu, fiwAfin,46i; 
Rimfiiv, Hitt. G»g. t r ot, wd tic Hi'K p 696 

1 Tialywjslow {of. (it., J>. II) -P ,Jlf "«* lurtmct. , 
* Yurak,’ ‘ Gcuchelwh ’ (Tk. g<vi mw Hhub ; id 

ihc Turkoman word (in iwrunf according to Ytmbtof, of. P- JyS) 
41*. ut^d by tbc Turb indiicrimiiiately for nammfa, ex«f>t Uin (he bit 
jmplic, a tribe on tUc mm Turin W *rr dtmnguuhed 

by H»jt K-haltt, tr. Annai«, p. 69°^ , v , , 

' 1 Cotultf, Ttf-ftqr, p. * l t J reference M. M-R «° Dr - 
cntai liuiT, 

■ Tliii uximti ivsa written up bj Mr M* 

r HaiMw-tUfeR. Hut. Any, 0» iv «jo ^ it. 94. » 5 tf- 
UtUicUviu*. 

KmJK T«r*. tihU p. 51 ^ ** p. lO* 

* P. ilclu Valle. Fio&i, it, 4^-?* 
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had been of Turkish origin and Sunni, whereas Shah 
Ismail adhered to the Shia doctrines of Ms father. The 
name ' Kirilbash therefore, is associated from the first 
both with Persian nationality 1 and Persian (Shia) religion, 
but has no ethnological significance whatever- In 
modern popular Turkish, owing to the long enmity 
between the mo nations and the two religions, and to 
the suspicion and dislike with which the Tories regard 
the 1 K ml bash ’ of their own country, die word is used 
merely to designate j person of loose morals.* 

As regards Anatolia, * Kirilbash ’ is a contemptuous 
term used to denote the adherents of all seas of the 
Shia religion, including, e, g., the Nosairi ami Yezidi, 
irrespective of race or language: the corresponding 
inoffensive term, by which the Anatolian Kirilbash 
designate themselves, is Atm worshippers of Ali 
Both terms include the Shia tribes of northern Asia 
Minor, who are said to be Iranian Turks 1 and speak 
Turkish, and the so-called ‘ Western Kurds', whose 
speech is a distinct dialect {* ijaza ’) of Kurdish or 
Turkish, and whose race is generally thought 10 contain 
a strong admixture of Armenian Mood. This opinion, 
based not only on the physical characteristics of the 
tribes concerned but on tradition of various kinds, is of 
some importance as bearing on tile question of the 
Christian element in the Kizilbash religion : we shall 
return to it later. 

In the west of Asia Minor the 1 Kiri! bush * arc found 
only sporadically, in the Smyrna vilayet they are 
numerous in the sanjak ofTekke (Lytia), where they 
are called ‘ Takhtaji V and are reported by Tsakyro- 
glous to inhabit certain valleys of the Hermit* * and 

1 Suisjljrlv, Jtnruk it l'I i pertun !ii in the p r [farnjmtt of In 
religious duties nr aurpccud of fete thought. 

1 VjwUtlT. > ’TUtknr.'istk, p. 607. ■ See hrluw, p IjS. 

< On the ik>ix» >jf Mount- Tmotiu *rid iuprlui and in r!ir district* 
of Nj i^pfii MliViii 
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Maeandcr, 1 where they are nomadic or semi-nomadic.'* 
The Kmlbash of haz Dagh (probably Ha. which other 
considerations point out as a Kizilbash district)^are 
mentioned br Cantiinir,? andOberhuminer found Ktzd- 
bash villages in the neighbourhood of Afiun- Kara-Hts,ir,+ 
which forms a link on the main highway between the 
eastern and western groups. 

As to the eastern group of K.itilba*h, they are known 
to inhabit certain parts of the pildyet of Angora,* and 
arc admitted even by Turkish statistics to be numerous 
in those of Sivas (779,834),* Dtarbckr (6,000),? and 
Klurput (182,5So)-" Ln the case of the Sivas vilayet the 
official figures represent them as exactly half as numer- 
ous as the Sunni Moslems, not only in the vilayet as a 
whole but in every k<tz& composing it. The intertrice 
is that they ate in reality much more numerous than the 
government is willing to admit, Grcnard, the only 
writer who has treated the eastern Kizilbash area as a 
connected whole, estimates the total number of the 
sect as upwards of a million-? Of these, he places 


■ At Dcnizli and A pa. 1 n *P 1 'v**"?* P- 

1 Hat ,. Em*. Oth . i, J79, * D * rch P l 

■ Crcrwfooi, in J ft. Antht. Intt, m [1900), py 305-10; l rrn-t, 
.W/ii'i" if*ft Vtty^gt, F- 413 ; Cuumt, Tnrptu f in*. >. m 

* Cuinct, TWwb it fAsit, i, 617; for fruiter yJnrta^m on the 

Kiritbaih ai thii viUytl nx vin Lome?, 'TrttvU 1* Aita Manr, I. jO 
(rf, Jewett in .-hut. Mitt, Hrr. Ltr, 109 f., TSuttfafe rfti. K 3 + 5 , 1jv ’ 
iishm. ihtJ. t«. 140, Wunfrmcr, ibid, Ivu. 71; t-. WhjKCof 

Minoun Collcgr), trant, I'm. intt xl TP ^5 ^ *.^. L 

tmp.&rv. Not. 1913. pp- 690 fF.>. Jcrptunmn'. 1 

in the fim attempt tu <hw the di«ributi.Mi or the kiztlbaih xJU K cfc, 

’• «•*= SM****-*" 

li pvet. hy Tiylor in J.fi.G.S. 1*6,, fp. ** « - *868, pp. 3«4 «•, 

KkhanW.in Jn*t> \U„. Hn. Hi. ^ Period iW. K , ¥* 

Wibon. in Murray’* Jti.t A/«r, FP- [63] anti 576; T M al 

Jit 18fry 1 Huntington in Gttig. Jxum. w (19°*), pp. tfl**. - 0 .' 
□citx-Seel in Gtt>n. Jnurn. ilh (1914), pp. 5 1 ^ 

* Jtmrn. Aiiat. 1904 ( 1 * Ik), p. $11- 
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365,000 in the Vilnyus of Sivns (kaz&t of Sivas, DivrijL 
Tonus, Ylldmli, tfafiL Zilc. Mejid Euzu, Haji Keui), 
3,00,000 in tint of Jvharput, and 107,000 in that of 
Erzerum (jMjak of Erzinjian, especially kazas of Bai- 
hurt, Tcrjian, and part of Kighi}, It is thus in the 
1 Armenian ’ viiayrts dial the * KidJbash ’ are strongest. 

J he great importance of Grenard’s statistics consists 
in the fact that they clearly show the close geographical 
contact of the Kizilbash communities of western Kurdi¬ 
stan with those of eastern Anatolia. We may probably 
assume that (he eastern Anatolian Kid!bash are similarly 
connected with the more scattered communities of 
western Anatolia, 

'Hie Kiziibash religion, if we mate allowances for 
variation due to locality and to the natural intelligence, 
v and our, and knowledge of different informants, is 
similarly homogeneous, though fluid ; there are indica¬ 
tions that rfie whole seer is linked together by its 
alliance with the Bcktashr dervishes. Thus, in Cilicia 
the woodcutter caste has embraced a form of the Shia 
faith and would be reckoned by the Turks as Kizilhssh: 
some have identified their religion with that of the 
Syrian Nosairi. 1 In the province of Tekke (Lvcia) also 
the Kizilbash are generally known as Takhtaji {‘ wood¬ 
cutter, ’) on account of their employment, but, like the 
Kizilbash elsewhere* they call themselves Alevi. *and are 
connected with the Bcktashi order of dervishes, 5 whose 
local centre is nt Elrnali. 

Side by side with Lhc Lycian Takhtaji von Luschan 
found traces of ttrliat appeared to be a second heterodox 
sect, the Heiushh* Similarly, Crowfoot, finding that 
the Kiz.ilbasli of the Halya district (vilayet of Angora) 

* Tutpogtaiui, op. €it rT p. lE; bfir ihii identity ji deni«l by F 

Sdiiffer* Cihfut {PftmwMs Etgoxzxmpbffi cjli t p. 37). 

* On the Lydin Taiktaj* *« bclrm, p. 1 u J. 

■ Sec tatarr* pK ijS, 

* Vqo Liudun, Lykum r ii, n. 
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hailed each other as * Bcitash \ suspected that this was 
the name of s local sect of Kizilbash, 1 The real ex- 

E lanation of the apparent second sect or subdivision 
e$ in the dose association of many Kkilbash with the 
Beltashi order of dervishes. Lycia lias long been a field 
of Bektashi propaganda, and the K. ir.il bash villages of 
the Halys are not far from the central sanctuary of the 
Bektashi, near Kirehehr,* which contains the tomb of 
their titular founder, Haji Bektash, and is visited .is a 
pilgrimage even by the distant Kizilbash Kurd: /’ The 
ttekfaslii'Kizilbash of Lycia aarc probably Kifcilbash who 
have become affiliated as lay adherents (mubib) c{ the 
Bekushi order of dervishes, As to the * Bekush of t he 
Halys district, which arc nearer the Bektashi centre, 
they may either be inhabitants of villages forming part 
of t he endowments (vakuj) of die Bektash, 

or, if (as [ have suggested elsewhere) * 1 Haji Bekr.tsli 
himself represents the original tribal-chief and medi¬ 
cine-man eponymous of a tribe Bektashli, they may be 
a portion of thus tribe- 

Kizilbash, in the Turkish sense at least, are to be 
reckoned the inhabitants of certain, heterodox villages 
in the Herrons valley, regarding the population of which 
Ramsay gleaned the following details. Like the nomad«, 
they do not conform to orthodox Mohammedan custom 
in the details of veiling women, polygamy, abstention 
from wine, and worship in mosques. They fast twelve 
days in spring, their women are called by Christian 
flamesi theyiisivc no aversion to Christian holy bootand 
arc visited by an itinerant holy man called a Kara bash s 
(TL 4 black head It happens that,among the Yezidi 

■ 7 K. Aniht. itut. m {1900), F j D 5 : GwOte, r*i»* j£™- 

txftii m, ii, 1+8. a. 4. 1 s « bc1ow * P* -' OI < 

» McilyiHiii-Scel, G^*J. '/<•«*■ div (1014), p« 6e>. 

♦ li.SM. xii (1914-16), p, $ 9 : '/ Wnw, p. 541. 
t Kimijy, Poulins Studiff^ pp. 1S0 f. Jw) liftffl. *} wffl 1* Aim 
Minor, p. ao. 
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at Syria (Jcbel Si man), 1 there h a tri be possessing a tint? 
of Levitical status and called Kara bash.* The Yczidi 
religion is, ot course, known to contain Christian de¬ 
ments, and the Yczidi view of Christianity and the 
Bible is somewhat similar to that of the Kmlbash. It 
would thus appear that the heterodox villages of the 
Hcrmus valley are connected with the Yczidi, which 
implies dial they were converted or colonized from 
Syria, But it wifi be observed that the whole argument 
depend? on the word * Karabash \ which is ambiguous, 
having been applied, till recently, to Christian monks 
and priests i (as wearing hlack cap) in general. It is 
safer to suppose for the present that the story is a 
garbled version of an annual visitation of Kixtlbash 
villages, which are known to exist in this district.* bv 
Bektarid sheikhs. 


B. RiltgioT, 

The following is a summary of the information at our 
disposal on the religion of the Kizilbash, compiled from 
several sources and referring chiefly to the Ktzilbash of 
the Kurdish and Armenian t nkytts. 

(i) 'Theology. 

iii'd is one and omnipotent,without son or companion,? 
Alt Is God incarnate, identical with Christ, and will 
appear again/ 


1 This ii j tulony oftheir main ict dement, grouped ruunJ ifit shrine 
oj SLctUt Adi in the Mosul vilmy/t. For the Yczidi *es Men tel j-, 
Giodir, l'.r&rajunYxpediu.it, g, np. kirii lb 

* Jetpinobn, in MS!. (ilev rut), ii. 176. Tlir Y«Mi irincrjnt 
presthtn treat black lurbtffu plume Griffith, TtrbtnJtin Feilin /Vn-„ 
p. 18$). 

J Cj, O. 1 . »tm Riehier, H tiilfehtrn, p, 33 Jt Fillineiayrr, f'ntg- 
p* uy; abo SchOttaxc?, Rtitf, cd. Fenwl. p. 149, Teller, 
p. 74. Him met mcmiofli a Khal vcii called Kariljih {fins. On 
" iii .97 (Soj)). < Above, p. 140] 

' .Molj-ftiiui-Swl irt (,><!•?, Jf-atv, ili* {(714), p, 6j. 

* Gtenitd b Jmh. Jiios. 1904 (i* tent, iit), pp, 514 ff. 
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Ali is identical with Christ and is rhc spirit of God. 
* Ali is the best of mctl, excelling even Mohammed in 
goodness ; if Ali had not existed, God could not have 
created the world, hut AH is emphatically not divine,* 1 
AH is identical with Christ, but the Kizilbash call 
him Ali to deceive the Torts,* 

The Kizilbash Trinity is perhaps Alt, Jesus, and 
Mu hummed (Father, Son, and Holy Spirit respectively), 
but the intrusion of Mohammed, for whom they have 
no reverence, is to be suspected.' 

Their prayers are directed chiefly to Allah, AH, and 
Husain.* 

The Devil is a person and is re-incarnated to oppose 
each incarnation of God : he is not worshipped.* 
hiterpudiaritt arc the five archangels, twelve ministers 
of God, and forty prophets, including * Seim an \ The 
prophet Kliidr is identified with S. &crgtiii * 

The twelve Imams are the twelve Apostles; Hasan 
and Husain are SS. Peter and Paul-' 

The twelfth Imam is in hiding, and the Kirilhtdi 
await his coming.* 

‘Flic great prophets are Jesus, Mohammed, Moses, 
Abraham, ana AH.* 

Hie great prophets arc .Adam, Moses, David, and 
Jesus. ro 

The great prophet a are Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ, Mohammed, and All. 11 

Moses, David, Christ, and Ali are all incantations of 
the same person, 11 

* M Syleii pp. ill-J. 

* Dunmorc in Jmtr< Mitt* Mir. iili (1857) > f* 

* Gtciurdp ^^t r p. ji|s 

* Grathe, H, 15 J. * 

* GrcrcjrtL p. $16. 

' p. aitd (for rite bit pari) Xiolyneux-Seeb p* 66* 

I Miriptteix-Sotl, p T 66 . 1 p, 1 11 . f ZW. t p, rat H 

la Klhwrftli Hun ringtail in &r*g. Jmm.i x (19^2^ p. 1*7, 

II MtlyMUl-Swl, p. 65. n Van LtHdun, Lyit** t ij > 201, 

Wi 


t 
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Jesus is the greatest of the - prophets, 1 

The Virgin is regarded as the Mother of God and 
much venerated. 1 

(il) Mythology, 

When the Mohammedans of Damascus killed Husain, 
the son of Ali, they cut off his head and carried it away* 
It was stolen from them by an Armenian priest, Akh 
Murtuzj Keshish* who substituted for it the head of Ids 
eldest son, at the proposal of the latter. As the Turks 
discovered the fraud* the priest cut off the heads of all 
his seven sons and offered each in luru as the head of 
Husain. In the case of the last head he received a 
divine warning to smear it with the blood of Husain, and 
by this means deceived the * Turks ' and kept the holy 
relic for himself .5 

He placed it in a special apartment, which he adorned 
with gold and silver and silk. His only daughter) enter¬ 
ing that apartment one day, saw not the head of Husain 
but a plate of gold filled with honey. She tasted the 
honey and became with child. 1 One Jay the girl com¬ 
plained of a cold, and on sneezing her father saw sud¬ 
denly issue from her nose a bright flame, which changed 
at the same instant into the form of .t child. Thus did 
Imam Bakir, son of Hussein, come into the world/ 

4 Hie Ua tint j descend ad t of AD ttJii been bum inrun e* 
dfetdy became blown to die sorcerer* of the Turin, who the re - 

1 Huntington, p. 187* * GrefUtd* ffi. 515, 

' Motyncui' Scd P p. rt+. A variation h related by Whttc (wtn tht 
Cippadoeiin KukiJb^ili 000111*7 (CVntewp. Nut, 1913* p T 69#) 

JJ fottavi*; c There ia I *tiny ih-it wJiccl the pcAt All put to dcaih 
hy lux CILCTIlit3. Ilk head L v jt.idc ehanct was placed fcir keeping in 
the hands of a Chrmiiu priest. Afterward* xht pccwcutopi wanted ft 
tn gloat QTcrf it nr ahute it. but the prifrjt refuted To deliret it up. Os 
being prc-j*d t hr cut ti£l thti htad of Ida defeat «ort and offered dut 
tnjtcid, but ii was refuted. bo lie did with ilia Kcoud and other Earn, 
10 the number of kt«i. Then hb wife ailed her hmhxnd to ent off 
and offer her head. He did thit w*% treepled/ 
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upon ■ cnt people 10 mjifth for lie child and day it, They came 
ti> ihr prjeitV hnuE;!. At tbi« time the young mother wa* cn- 
in waging the household linen, and, being told the reason 
of the vbit of the Turb. hastily put her child ioto 4 copper 
cauldron which was no the fire and covered him with linen. 
The Tmbknew by their magic arts that the child Was in a house 
of copper, but unable to find any such house in the precincts of 
the priest’s dwelling were baffled, and the child's life was saved. 
On account of this incident the child received the name nf Batir, 
which in Turkish racin' copper . 1 s 


All as a child went to Khubyar anti was put into 
a furnace for seven days as hi? enemies wished to kill 
him. 1 


(hi) Hierarchy. 

'Hie priests arc called Dr dr ; above them arc bishops 
and patriarchs- Of the latter there arc two, one of 
whom resides in a tekke at Khubyar, fifty-five kilo¬ 
metres north-east of Sivas. "Hie patriarch.; are descen¬ 
dants of Ali and infallible in doctrine.1 

The religious head of the Kizilbash resides in the 

Denim.' 

Priests are called Said ; shove them are bishops 
( M unhid) and archbishops {M ursk id an M urshtdu ), Saids 
give religious instruction and receive tributes 

The Kizilbash are visited once a year, but at no fixed 
lime, by a murshii, who holds a service, recites the law, 
and gives definite readings and interprets lions of ihe 
sacred books. If he pays :t second visit in the year he 
holds no religious conversation.** 

Priests arc allowed to marry,? but celibates enjoy 
greater prestige.* 

Once or twice a year every village is visited by a dedr, 

' Molynttnt-Scel, p. 65. * Onward, p, Stfl. * IUJ. 

< i t'~rb urn m cr jmi Ziffl merer, Qttrtb Sytif*, p- 19 + ■ 

1 Malyncta-Swl, p, 6+, * IHL, p. 66, 

1 Cj. i!ie Tiikluaji (hcloir, p. 159), 

1 Prof. White, in T*mi i’in, hut. it (190#), p. *36. 
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■i kind of communion tales place, as abo preaching, 
prayers, and a religious dance in which both sexes 
participate. 1 

Tire hierarchy is composed of * Deydea ' and 1 Seyds * \ 
the latter are hereditary, the former apostolically con¬ 
secrated.- 

Peripatetic dties are mentioned by Grothc.) 

(iv) Fam and Feasts and Public Warship. 

The twelve days’ fast and feast of Moharrem is 
observed.* 

They fast twelve days for the twelve Imams and three 
days for Khkif.* 

They fast before Khidr’s feast (y February) and at 
the Armenian Easter. 6 

' On the night of January ist ( 0 . 5 .): they meet at the house 
of the 5 cfds for a ceremony resembling the Comnitmbn. After 
prayers the Seid blesses the bread, which is called Haqq Inmost* 
anti distributes it to the communicants, who approach two by 
two. "i'hv blessed bread is not distributed in any person who 
may be declared by the inhabitants <>t his village to he unworthy. 
The communicants ate called Mutseib. f • 

The Ki/JIbash have neither mosque nor church, hut 
both sexes meet for prayer at the house of the Said on 
Fridays." 1 

They have a perverted mass; the priest chants 
prayers in honour of Christ, Moses, and David. Water 
is consecrated by the priest dipping a stick into it. 
There is a public confession of sins, which arc punished by 

s Prof. While, in Tmu. /'rrt. i*jt w xl (hjotf), p. ±51. 

* Taylor, m J.k.GS xxxriii (tfflBl, p- P9- 

J Groshs, ii> 155. 4 Gnsiurd, p* z S^tn, p- I**- 

i Molvjieax-SccL * Grsjujd. p. 518- 

■ Thh ii one of the diyi on which the Nwairi cdltrbrirc their com¬ 
munion, lhe othm being Chfifirm*i, Fftphuiy, anil tlic Fcruin New 
Ydf (iVftms). For hum notci on Nmz Goldzttur in Jt/r. Hul 
ftflrjr- ii (tSflo). pp. 1^-9 1 1 MomI of the Juit 1 (t\ v. God)- 

• MotyncuK-ScsT, p. 6ft. “ IlijL 
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lines i lights are put out while the congrcgaiior* mourns 
itssmsJ When they are re-lighted, the priest givcsfibsolu- 
tion^andj having blessed b read and wine* gives a sop to the 
congregation. Morsels of the flesh of a sacrificed 

Unit are given at the same time, Known evil livers are 
not Admitted to the service.< 

As to the consecrating of water the following is in¬ 
forming : 

4 All the Scads keep ivith them * certain met and a leather big, 
about the urn of which there b some myneiy, and which are 
said to be employed in the performance of certain pagan rhea. 
However, the Seids say that the stick is j portwn of rhe rod of 
Mwe*. and the bag an imitation of that carried bp St, John the 
Baptist^ 1 

(v) Private Prayer. 

Private prayer is enjoined once a day. This prayer is 
secret, but contains reference to all the great prophets*? 
They pray privately every morning,* 

They never pray in private.? 

They adore the sun rising and setting,* reverence fire, 
and. sacrifice fit the sources of lifers, in particular tint of 
the Mezur.v 

(vi) Sacred Bo&ki* 

The Kizilbash have no sacred boob, buz recognize as 

1 Cf* Grothe* «, 155. a €J . rh* Lyrian Takhta]i (beW, p. 159). 
J Grcnj rd„ p. 517, A "lort o1" lacraiDeiit 1 i> reports J of the taitern 
Kiailbah by Hufitingrtio a i.* p. IBS). 1 communion of bread and 

wine by White fjCaxttmp. Rrr, t Nov, lylj* p. 696). 

1 p, 1 Sykes*. p, 121. 

* Mt/lyncux-SccI^ p, 66_ T Huntington, p. 187. 

1 C/, die umikr aniom of the- Vezidi* mentioned by \\ H, Heard in 

J, It. J*tkr, Inst *11 {ipIJ), f- 213, 

1 Taybr. JJf.GJi* xaxuii (i£$B) P p. 310. A loe*l Infirm! cotuteai 
the fcjuroc of the Mnur vrttli a ilityhrri mut of (hs mv-v tfttue* who 
U taid 10 have diiappesrrd there (Molyrieux-Sed, lot, as.,, p. to), It li 

pfijbibty a njfnrt coll tathtt^morphlacd 
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inspired tile I’entatcuch, the New Testament. and the 
Koran** 

They admit the five collections of Tradition*, but do 
hot recognize Jews nr fire-wondiipp l- r= ‘ People of the 
Boot \* 

They have four holy books, which are the Gospels.* 

They iiave two books, the Brnyourouk,* which coil' 
tains selections from the Old Testament, and the Yuscf 
Kitabj which contains extracts from the New Testa¬ 
ment.* 

They have a book, which is only in the possession of 
the priesthood, but it does not seem to be a cerfVJ of 
dogma.t 

The Lyrian Takhtaji claim to hare a book/ 

(vii) Pilgrimage, 

The Kizilbash Jo not make pilgrimage to Mecca but 
to the Shia sanctuaries of Bagdad, Kin a, and Korbda, 
and to certain Anatolian holy places, the most impor¬ 
tant being H.iji Bektash (near Kirsliehr), the centre of 
the Bektashi dervishes, and a reputed tomb of Hasan at 
Sivas.'? 

1 MdyscLJX-Sttl, j>. 66- Van lerncj- i tyi vaguely that they read 
ihe Christian tetiprtim { { lTJtvh m Aua Minor, pp. 30 ff.J. 

1 Syl«, p. ia». Mills rr^fil’ *11 attempt in (84! to Korevret the 
S amar i um forcibly on the pica that they had no tnviL, '111* Jon jjui 
ihcm oil on the plea that they accept die Pentateuch (Tbrrt .1 Uxtb: k 
FP* *77 '!■)■ 

1 HLiuuiijpon, j\ 187. This milwr recuenkei tlut tits Kiiilbuh, 
when ^Uellititlfd JJ to their iclijpOti by CKriiriattn, colour tllcif 
to m sV - its a nullifies 10 Chnnhfflity dotcr. Tbii icetnn to be an n 
srerae r«, 

■ f‘ Himt uf Commandments' fmtn Aujflkrmrti^to patnnmtd.— 

M.M. H.] rp jwqsltt book/—M- M. H.] 

* Dunttionr bi Antr. Mist. Hn. liii (1857). p. iio. 

* Grorhc, ii, IJi, 154. 1 Von Luichjn, ii, 2O0. 

■ MtJyntii*-S«d, p. 66. This is presumably the tomb of the Holy 

Children fdk), discovered in recent times in the town of 

Situ. The Holy Children arc not Hasan and I i main but tbs infant 
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(viit) Marriage. 

The KizUbash may mam- direct wives ; divorce and 
temporary roarriage arc pro Hihi ted. An unfaithfid wife 
may be tilled. f 

Divorce is prohibited. Armenians are accepted as 
parrains at ma mages.- 

Divorcc is. prohibited.^ 

Strictly the Kizilbash are only permitted to take one 
wife, but* many have lapsed into polygamy. The peri¬ 
patetic tledr presides ,11 marriagei when possible,* 

Prostitution of virgins to guests, and especially to 
itinerant dedef* is recorded, on the authority of a 
bigoted Sunni by Grothcd 

It is fairly apparent that the predominating clement 
in the Kizilbash religion is Shia MohammodbuMffld, and 
the secondary Christian, the whole having a substratum 
of pagan animistic elements , i many of which might be 
found in slightly changed form among professedly ortho¬ 
dox Tnrb or oriental Qbri b turns. On the Shia si de no te 
the exalted position held by Ali, Hasan, anti Husain, 
and the importance of their pilgrimages, as compared 
with the neglect of Mohammed and Mecca : note also 
the importance of the Imams and the Second Advent. 
The Christian elements, apart from the formal identi¬ 
fication of Shia with Christian sacred figures, reduce 
themselves to the celebration of certain Armenian feasts, 
.and the ritual of the ‘ perverted mass '. It should be 
noted that the ‘ritual meal' is an idea by no means 
foreign to Islam," the Semitic element bring, as in 
Christianity, partly responsible. Nor must it be over- 

stmt of tv™ of ill- IflUiDi! the confmictn in popular [taught ii natural 
(irf below, pp. jti-a), 

*. Sylet, p. 1 it. * Greniri, pp. ;«», jn. » Taylor, p. J19, 

* Groihc, ii, 154. * Vantinnitvfpfditiaa, ii, 150, 

• Grciurd, be. fit^ being* ita «it in detail. 

1 C Jacob, in I>ft htim {ii, : 3 ri. for ‘ BAtarhi' cuumpbukul 
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looked that one of the prototype* of the Christian com¬ 
munion is found in Persian Mithrzisnj« 

As regards the hierarchy it seems dear that the parish 
priest, who is generally called Said by our authorities, 
is normally married, his office being hereditary, and he 
himscli, as Ids name implies, a descendant of the Pro¬ 
phet and therefore of AIL A celibate nienh can. how¬ 
ever, as in oriental Christianity, officiate, if in orders, as 
parish priest. The peripatetic * bishop ’ or murrhid * 
sot-rn^ to be a (celibate ?) dervish of the Bcktashi order. 
On this point TsaJtyrogWrtis, speaking of the Xiziibash 
in general but probably more particularly of those in 
his own vilayet of Aidin, is very explicit. He says that 
the communities arc visited yearly by Bekrashi sheikha, 
who confess, catechize, and instruct their flocks. 1 Pro¬ 
fessor White, speaking of Pontus, sap that the Khrilbash 
villages there are organized in groups, each group hav¬ 
ing its tekkf o! dervishes.* The * patriarchs of whom 
one resides at hhubyar (the other is probably the 
‘ Chelebi ’ of the Bcktashi <•) are again hereditary (the 
* Clielebi certainly), their descent being important. 
T he doubling of the office reminds us of the Arme nia n 
and Greek churches. 

Certain points in the Kuril bash system, mostly nega- 

J The ward i; in gcnvr.it uu< imampi dcrviilie* for a J rpiritual 
difyemt' | *v«y i Leith qf t ccmvtnt, for inmner, u ■ munhCi in 
Uiiftn id Lu paptli (yAiypW). 

J p. ^0: 'Eli rtjf pfpbrji TrUfcfTjtf (if. toG 

Kitrrus) crtpiW tiV TTtpiO&dtu’ Sttxm tWiff- 

fT fi-Ji tilf Ktitpp.f ™1 Tfi ^ii^irii fvtfu izinpj£a INK JW1 iTJTtjrc ¥ TUt¥ 

aiVofcV. pfaf^outn ^nt iro&TjynTttikni' 
(U-voi 1 * f(V -rrji' rijif aAqJfcfaf tefli ipprtv 8** aar*m)f 

o&twr tiJTKtv fiimicthvuivv ifcjuMvcrwn ^h'/|ci£ vai S wtfropax 
7 w ifwwrtjnuif. tJvroi cr Tf.Vi 
tu/sw ml ru tVi^rupff ATjt'rijPint. 

1 Ttuit. rut. Ittth x\ (l9&#) k p. ijJL 

- Cf t Wliite.in Ctmimp, Rn\ r Nov, Jf>i J, p. IW Obtf Immmer 
■p«li of i iiiprcmc rdigknu head ctf the Kkilbafli *n retidtur in the 

Dcmiis (frjp. p r J94), 
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rive, sever them from, and form a stumbling-block to, 
their Sunni neighbours. Thus, their do not conform to 
Sunni practice in the matter of veiling women, the five 
prayers, circumcision, and other religions duties ; they 
are said to eat pork and drink .vine, to many within the 
prohibited degrees, and to indulge in immoral orgies, 
men and women being assembled in a great room iu 
which the lights are suddenly extinguished. Hiis is 
evidently a prejudiced version of the • perverted mass ' 
ceremony described above. Impartial investigators have 
found that, while marriage between brother and sister 
is countenanced by theTakhtaji , 1 the K37.ilbash arc very 
strict about divorce and monogamy, and the grave 
charge of promiscuity, which has been much exploited 
by (chiefly ignorant) Sunni partisans and has earned for 
ibe Kirilbash the opprobrious nicknames of /.crati and 
Mumsundsrsn {* candle-extinguishers ’»), is generally 
thought to be a calumny, T‘he same charges of incest 
and promiscuity are brought against the Druses by 
benjamin of Tudela in the twelfth century , 1 and the 
latter in modern times by the Arabs against the fire- 
worshippers * as by the * Old * Turks against the Crypto- 
Jews of Salonica.s The truth seems to be that the 

1 VV-n Lutetian, ii, 199, 

1 kyu-aos, Ottoman Etnpirt *5 : tj. Niebuhr. Xtiubeuhrtt- 

hun£ t :ii, if;. Ut: r/r. j;j «e Gibb. fjfftwu* fat try, i. 35$ 

i Jrattl., ed- Asher, ]?p, Ct-t, <.d. Wright, p. So. For the yroc 
ehatp: sgainsi the Nosairi of Syria nee Niebuhr, Feyngt Ambit, 
»T jSl. 

* lefyihefiioft in MiL Far. Or, it, 4*5, 

* Miehtnutirtu (an organ of the Turkish Lihetal party). T^f*, F- n»* 

The nutie ii aUtged of the Russian Tftftrfnof sect («e .A, Hurlm, 
jW>) : one of their number eoafe«d thb. but uttiitr Jcmttr, Fitly 
Chriitjaa heretic* wen* accrorJ by the ofthodtif of the -ame crime 
(Stock, ffluwbetfilt&Jx, ji. yt) \ pagxni tdd the tame of Christum 
(KottboU, n, CAumniii Ptg*ncntm). ThcYtnm recordr that the 
vasraband ffW wj uf Egypt practised promiscuity {/’ ii, ?$x>, 

bat any roiled nn liable t'j the suspicion : <tf, the accounts 

of the Eutct Fife tenauuny at Jerusalem in d’Amcu*. hi mum, it, 
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Turk* arc extremely strict about the degrees of con¬ 
sanguinity,* and that some K irilbash infringe their rules. 
As a matter of fact, as we have seen above, the marriage 
laws of the Dersim Kiri! basil at least are in some re¬ 
spects much stricter than those of orthodox Islam. For 
the rest, KiziLbush Laxity in the veiling of women and 
the fact that the sexes unite in an act of worship, nf 
which no more ia known than that it is unorthodox, ate 
sufficient basis for a wholesale slander. 1 

A certain amount of official pressure is exerted to 
convert the Kiri!bash to the orthodox faith of Islam, 
To them, as to the Yurulcs or Ida, Sunni missionaries 
are sent to preach during the month of Ramazan, and 
mosques are occasionally built in their villages by govern- 
ment orders.i The Pontic Kirilbosh, according to Pro¬ 
fessor White, ate to some extent organized against 
government aggression. Some years ago, it is said, a 
rumour became current that the documents of the 
Kiziihash religious foundations (vnkuf) were required 
ac Constantinople : rite leader* of the sect warned their 
communities to be ready to resist, and no steps were 
taken by the government.* 

As regards the connexion between Christianity and 
the religion of the KMlbash the latter claim that there 
is very little difference between the two faiths; f they 
are certainly in their personal relation* more sympz- 
theiic to Christians than to Sunm Mohammedans. An 
of Km I bash Kurds was actually converted to 

14a ; Fabri, £»#£!. if, \)t; MaimdrcO* Trar*lt ¥ «L Wright, p. 183. 
Cj *l*i wlm Llicuu ays of ihe tbdTili of mmyn in ear U dtttct 
(Am/iintf &fi HtiUgtnh^ pp. § 19-^3). In the caw of Jttuulcm there b 
also an idea, that a child begotten in inch circumRutica and HUftwqd- 
ingi h particularly fartmut* (Teller, BtthUbtm* pp H 7^ 139- TuUor* 
P- 4 * 7 ) * CJ, Le Hniytt, F*y*gf t i. 405. 

* Sec aki Haaiudc, Lttti tt, p. [ 6 * 

1 WtutCp in Tmti Inti* si (190% p. zzS. 

1 Mii.* p. 235 : too mucht firm will mi be b id on t his story by those 
who binw the countfjr. j p # j| ti 
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Christianity by American mission a rii-s in the fillies* 1 
An obvious tint between the two religion'! Is the fact 
tits 1 both are regarded as inferiors, socially and poli- 
tic illy* b y the do minim t Sunni religion. Further^ wc 
have found ihai the ICkilbash celebrate certain Ar¬ 
menian team and arc thickest in the J Armenian 5 tnla- 
y f ti. A number of traditions also connect the two. 
Thus, the Kurdish, and probably also the Anatolian, 
Kizilbash represent their Imam as born of the virgin 
daughter of an Armenian priest. 1 The Armenians on 
their side claim the Kmlbash Kurds as perverted co¬ 
religionists.? Other examples of traditions recording 
the conversion of Armenians tn bloc to Islam are to be 
found in the cases (i) of a tribe classed as Turkoman and 
called Pehlivanli, scukd between Situs and Angoras 
(a 4 Kirilbash * country, be it remarked), and (2) of the 
Mahalemi 1 Kurds \ who arc said to have been con¬ 
verted * two hundred years ago ■* According to Mrs. 


1 I luriTwre in .JfKir. Mtu, Hr *■ liii pp- f- 

1 Above, p, 14 ft. , , „ 

, Mnlyneui-Sctl in Gte&. JponKlIw FP- f '\~l 4 Hunupg- 

t<in, i hid. xx fiqoa), p. iWk 

- Nu-huiir (win? had it from Patrick RmitfU ?i ^PP°). / >?■'"' r1 

Atabif, ti, 341 : w* bekw, pp. *79- 4* 1 - . „ . * . 

» Sir Mat Svit.:? in G* -jf* l*"*- art (i>ja7), F> 3 * 7 - J,ij 

lit PchUvanli (Niebuhr. « AtMt, ii ,. W) **? “f » l l » vc 

turned Mmanlmw on *«ount of the wrmty eJ: Armenian fitti. rbt 

mttif U a 1 u«k ' (rf. Pocockc. Dtttr. wftbt i it, 133 ? K JtlJ * 

mu, to ' 915 . P- aS, h hu ' ,fiL Mri ' , ' : ; mQil TlT 4 " 1 '' 

be 1 fact: 011 the other hand, it m*y W nstreh 1 idlectMO on 

tlic dtancief of tin: trib. - ir. -iuertW, put into currency bv Mlh or 
mentis. The Mtt-ni.r rZUg* are uid to invert t<*uteiy 1W 
fHtflitinn when oppr«ed by tbdr j?™n* 3 when tLh WbI»> 
earned them their point, they as regularly rfl-n tu CatW«3sm (Mn. 

M«Wn t ®h, r m- 1 *' «««* J r f T M j 'ft » “£ 

fnrni titan ti fmtn Prtit«tantiini, we ibodd dottbdwbnd ftwei Nloi- 

lemi in Turkey at the present day t tf. she «»« °< *> 1 v % el 

(Benrd, * »). of d» S^* 

P««r Jm> U fir/re, i. and of lbe \ alWiwtto -Ware* 

1 ro; W*« and Thump*™. '!/ "***•». F- = 9 )- 
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Scott-Stevenson the (Sunni) Afshars J of the Anti- 
Taurus datm Armenian descent** which though prob¬ 
ably false of the Afghans as a; whole, may still he true of 
some sections of the tribe. TschihaTBcheffs picture of 
Pharasa (a Greek village of the Anti-Taurus) in the 
fifties, Fulcd by Afshar chiefs and taking part with them 
in their forap against the Turks,? may snow a phase in 
iudi 2 developments As regards the Kitilbash, it h 
important to note that all traditions speak of them as 
converted Armenians, not Greeks. 

It must not f however, be imagined that the question 
of the * Kizilbash 1 religion h finally disposed of by 
classing ic as Shia, since the Shia religion h sub-divided 
into numerous sects and heresies. Sir Charles Wilson 
compares the religion of the Anatolian Kitilbasli, not 
with that of orthodox Persian SJnas f but rather with 
that of the Nosairi of Syrian Bern, speaking of the 
1 akhuji in particular, classes their religion with that of 
the Nosairi and YetidiA and von Lusehan 7 and Obcr- 
hummer 51 are of the same opinion. It cannot be ex¬ 
pected that the religion practised by these scattered 

1 f-dr ihc Afilun Crotlir, Fmt*r*tvwfZprditim t ix, 135 f. 

' tkrtuflfc Ait* MiwfTj p. ail. Other* luve called them fcuc- 
giiit Grctb (TidtTTogloud, I\atfpi> wvcux% p. 13}. 

1 TrtJlttatJclusffV cd. Kiepcn, p. Wc may tt»nparc the 

cmiutfcni noticed m di£ c*tly vein qi the nmcu'tm]i century tjy 
Uisrckijiirdt ili iJlc Clbeim plain (ibrbr, L*w Prtuin. pp, 555 ft.). 

Here the Grai village* TO? subjected to Turkoman chiefs *nd jmc] 
aidmilaied thc/melra xo Their praictloii, from whs *m on] v de- 
u[b of headgear dfctmgttWHd th*m + Tliia give* an hies how nml 
population* niijr have been gradually tuittcrEcd to tiltm. 

* The n=cci:r (’ fifty yean ajfof j.r. about 1S30) coiivcniun of Burtm- 
giiT, an Amcobm village near Tomam, in the diatnet of Cactus, 
fin led by J. K Sbne ( finjiioi, p, 17J), tt wTsrth putting on record in iha 
conociion : both period j.nd locality pint m the Afthar. ji thr 
* nxbijoiaiicl + ropomibk for die change. 

' Gftig. Jnm vl (tiss'4), p. 313. 

* 7 - Jf< Inti, si ( 1893 ), p. 170 . 

" Lykisn r ii, *02. 


* Ard %^i/n„ p, 394. 
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andposriblyhetefogcneousCOimiiuni ties h Jsnticsl. lint 
in the present vague state of oar knowledge it would 
be worse tlian useless to attempt a more exact dassifi- 
cation, 

It is at least fairly clear that the Kizilbasli religion 
from Marti in and Erzcrum to Smyrna is identical in its 
main lines and an offshoot of Shta Islam containing 
considerable dements of Christian! if, with an animistic 
basis, according to Grcnard's information, and that the 
Bekushl, the only dervish order in Turkey openly pro¬ 
fessing the Shta faith, form a sort of hierarchy among 
a large proporritm of the Kiiilbash populations. The 
inherence of the Kcktashi, whatever its origin, is ex¬ 
plained by the fiction that the tribal saints of the vari¬ 
ous Kizilb-ish villages were 1 brothers \ ' companions , 
or * disciples 1 of Haji Bclttash- J 

Von Luschan has already established the important 
point 1 that the similarities of religion between the 
* Kmlbath ’ uroup (including 1 Bcktash and * 1 akh- 
rajj *) in Anatolia, coincide with anthropological simi¬ 
larities which connect tlus group also with the North 
Syrian and North Mesopotamian heterodox sects (Yezi- 
di t Nosairi, &C-), with the Armenians, with certain 
types of Anatolian Greek, and with the Hittjtes. 1 he 
locality in which this anthropological type is most fre¬ 
quent is the mountainous * bridge-hind which lies 
between the fertile countries of Anatolia, Persia, Meso¬ 
potamia, and Syria* I his ' bridge-land has never 
been civilized, though it has been penetrated at various 
times by missionaries, religious, political, and military: 
in particular, being the old border -1 and between Turkey 
and Persia, it was naturally the resort of Persian emis¬ 
saries during the tong wars of the two nations* Hie 
result of the presumed religious propaganda carried 
on from the side of Persia among still pagan nomads, 

t See bdeiw. pj»- 33 ^ 4 l - 

* 7* K. Anthr, I ntt. sli (>yi l), fp. J*l f- 
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R urd hhan d Turkish, possibly alio among Armenia nChri s* 
tian-,' is 3 patchwork of religious compromises, of which 
the outwardly predominating dements arc Shia Islam 
and Armenian Christianity, among a people of marked 
physical homogeneity. A certain proportion of these 
peoples has migrated westwards, as probably in other 
directions, either from natural causes or under the pres¬ 
sure of the artificial transplantation, which was carried 
out in the sixteenth, century by the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment = as a means of breaking up the solidarity of border- 
tribes known to be Shia in religion and consequently in 
sympathy with Persia, The emigration process may 
have gone on for centuries, the emigrants from the 
mountainous 1 bridge-land ’ sometimes amalgamating 
with the men of the plains under the influence of a 
prevalent civilization, sometimes keeping themselves 
aloof owing to religious or other differences. The 
1 bridge-land ’ type, when found in the west, may thus 
represent immigrations of widely different date, ranging 
from remote antiquity to comparatively modem limes. 

§ 5 . TiieTakutaji 3 

The Kirilbash of Lycia (the province of Tckkc) are, 
as already stated,-* numerous and generally known as 
Tathcaji (woodcutters) on account of their employment, 
but like the Kizilbash elsewhere they call themselves 
AJevi ■ and are connected with the Bektashi order of 
dervishes,* whose local centre is at Elmali. 'they arc 
said to owe their conversion to Shia Islam to missionary 
sheikhs dispatched from Rout a in the fourteenth cen- 

1 * Jr die ctinmen ion oi' the liirtr may he attributed to the perteitu. 
ikm f?f already cori verted turdi and Tuib. 

: C/ r Rtllin, OkfttVdtMx* dr Fluiiruts Si H/HlLifiliz, ii: T xL 

' Thh Motion. h,u btt-n pm together bv hi- M, IS. 

i Above, p. 142, 

‘ On thr S.yoiJt Tathraji Hmt, ? R Jnshr, Itui. 11 (1**50), 
PP v-»n Liuditn, Lykirn, ii f ; Cuinci* Ttrrfuir 

nMir , it 855. * See abciYe, p, 14** 
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tory,* This woodcutter caste of 1 akhtaji exists in 
Cilicia also, where it has embraced a form of the Sliia 
faith and therefore would be reckoned K rail bash by the 
Turks. 

Although wc have little exact information on the 
religion of the Lycian Takhiaji, what we have confirms 
the idea of their dose religious connexion with the 
Kiztlbash farther east- Thus, every Lycian Takhtaji 
tribe, however small, has a Baba or Dtde, whose office 
it hereditary. 5 Again, confession and absolution ccrc* 
monies exist among them » as among the Kizilbash,i 
while Kiitlbash and Takhtaji alike claim to have a 
sacred book. 5 Marriage between brother and sister is 
permitted to the Takhtaji * but not recorded of the 
kmlbash.7 

These indications arc vague enough but sufficient to 
make authorities like Bint,' von .Lusclun,* and Qber- 
humrtier 10 class the religion of the Takhtaji wit h that of 
the Nosairi 55 and YciidL More cannot be said in the 
present state of our knowledge, 

§6, The Bjkktmhi 15 

The Bcktashi sect is reputed to have been founded by 
Haji Bekta&h, who is represented as a fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury Anatolian saint, mainly famous as having conse¬ 
crated the original corps of Janissaries,'! but the latest 

< Rimmer-Hclkn, HiIn. imp. On. iv, 9‘ lUe sk,ceDli 

century Turtufi littiumn jtri«bi). 

5 Vnn [vuichaiL, Lylirn, S, 201 : r/. the haDbi'h, above, r . 147. 

j Jhid, ii, 101. 1 Above, pp. * Above, pp- M 1 ?'? 0 - 

* Von Ijadwn, *p. «>- K, '99- " C /' ,S)> 

I J. ft. Anthr. J*lt. » (1890), p- *73- * l.yitfii, >4 lol, 

II Ttjiyr^kw’iwiSiy identified the religion of the Cilicia » TAh- 
uji with that of ihe Nosairi {11 tp* I\ety»An»r, p-18),bet F, Schafief 
itenied tbit identity (Ptlemut »n> Jifttk, Stj*Mz*npMi ah, p. 27). 

» Thi* teetiaa hi* been put toother by Mi M H. 

n $tc bdow, pp. 4^3 ft* 
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authorities are agreed that h t is no more than a figure¬ 
head. The real founder of the Bckiashi v^as a Pectin 
mystic named FadTnTlah, and the original name of the 
sect HnrufL The traditional date—a very doubtful 
one—of HajI Rektaslfs death is 1337-8, whereas Fadl- 
ullali died in 1393-4, a martyr to hh own gospel, at the 
hands ol one of rimtiFs tons. Shortly after tits death 
his disciples introduced the Hurufi ioctrine* to the 
inmates of the convent of Haji Bekta*h (near Kirshehr 
in Ada Minor) as the hidden le-irtting of Haii Bektash 
himself, under the shelter of whose name trie Hunifi 
henceforth disseminated their doctrines, which to ortho¬ 
dox Moslems arc heretical and blasphemous The 
heresy continued to spread more or less unnoticed, and 
the sect acquired considerable political power hy its 
combination with the JartiMaricN which was offidalh 
recognized at the end of the sixteenth century- Hence* 
torward the BektaaM became more and more suspected 
of heresy and disloyalty, till at lajt Mahmud M in i$z 6 
tnadi- an attempt to destroy at one blow the Janissaries 
and their dervish backers* By his action the janissaries 
were permanently broken, the Bcktashi only crippled : 
by the fifties of the last century they had largely re¬ 
covered, 3 and at the present day they exercise a con¬ 
siderable secret influence over the laymen affiliated to 

1 Brrnvm m 7, k. 1907, pp, 535 (f m ; G, JicoK Brito* 

iibtjjfi p, 19; r/. Demand* Ha utr AI&Ahir f pp. ijfl fT. for current L-- 
geiida nil the lubject of iltc ^eroachmtm of the Hunifi 'm the commit 
vf Hiji ftckiwh. Thd Bctuihi datif that the Hurufi dottnnfi ire an 
tBtntkl pm of thtlr jjTtem, bin Idtnit that many Humft diignked 
thrmsdi'c* a« Beltadil and Mcvlcvl _Lt the dole of tbeir peneeutipn 
under Timur. 

1 Byraiitin- (A F i 3 i rTmu-TifHcnoroAiT, >ii. 494) ays tiut wt-jijtb nf ihc 
Turkilh pujiuhtJDn gf Comtantincrph Happened m hii time to be 
BcfcuihL For the influence of Mir e in western Aik Minor Ahum th* 

1 use Time see MacFarlmc, Turkey and its i t 497 fl. TIi C 

Bcttuhi aerm toititibiite fheir opnirion tu Ac fobrance sbavn then) 
by Sultan Abdul Mcjai {rfljo-Gl}, 
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rlicnij cspccl.il 1 )' in Albania 1 and out of the way parts of 
Asia Minor (Cappadocia, Lycia, and Kurdistan), 

In Albania the Bcktashi are said to number as many 
as Ho,000 adherents, 1 and Albanian dervishes arc fre¬ 
quently found in convents outside their own country. 
A recent visitor reports that even at the central tekkf ot 
Hnji Bekush in the heart of Asia Minor the majority 
of the dervishes are Albanian : many of these would 
doubtless be qualifying themselves lor the presidency ot 
a tekke in their own country. 

As to Asia Minor, our available evidence indicates 
that there the Bcktashi establishments are grouped 
most thickly in the Kizilbash districts, but the nature 
of the connexion between them is still obscure. We 
know only dial both profess adherence to the Shia form 
of Islam, and that widely scattered Shia communities 
acknowledge the spiritual supremacy of the ChcIebHof 
the Bcktashi. Together with his rival, the AlbiDcdt, ine 
Chek'bi lives at the central convent 5 of the order near 
Nt-vshchr in Cappadocia,where tlaji Bektuhliesfatucd. 

Thc At hi Dcdc, who is known ilso as Dede Baba, 
claims to be the spiritual or ‘ apostolic' successor of 
Haji Hcktash. He resides in the convent of Ha]« Bek- 
tash and exercises authority over it and over one part of 
the Bcktashi organization." The Albanian and Cretan 
Bcktashi, for example, recognize Idm as their supreme 
head, and die appointments of their sheikhs must be 
ratified bv him , This branch of the order seems to be 
entirely in the hands of the Albanians : the abbots arc 
generally from Albania. 


< For Bcirjahim 1 ft Alt) j all w Leake. V. b, i Dcgrad* 
Hsmtf pp ijo 5-; Diirliim, ffurdf" »J tbf Bdim*, P- i 

liroibfctd, Matae* u, pp, 145 fi- , . . ~ 

3 [Bluml, Pttpir tj furby, ii, * 77 , «*Sn» 10 1 »= ui Lpim.. The 
wtml? (mmhex n[ Bcluthn U »«ci«d by iJimsitlvn ji 3,000,000, 

» Piof While, to Cmmif*'*'? *«'■< ^ ’9 1 p. 

. &r below, pp. * S« PP" 5 °* fl ‘ 
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The Chdebi (in 1914 Jemal Efendi) claims to be the 
actual descendant of Haji Bekwsh and dt jure the su¬ 
premo head of the order. His office is hereditary In his 
family though the succession is not from father to son* 
the senior surviving brother of a deceased Chelcbi tak¬ 
ing precedence of his eldest son. He lives outside the 
convent and is employed in the administration of the 

E ropeny of live foundation. His genealogy is disputed 
y the party of the Drde Baba, who, holding that Haji 
Bcktash: had no children, regard him as an impostor. 
They explain Ids alleged descent by an intermediate 
legend of his ancestor’s miraculous birth from a woman 
fertilized by drinking the blood of Haji lickrash. 1 So 
recently as 1909, at the proclamation of the Turkish 
Constitution, the Chelebt assorted his claim to be re¬ 
garded as supreme head of the order by a petition to the 
new government to restore him his ancient rights. At 
present his position is recognized by the Ki?,ilbash 
populations of Asia Minor, and the sheikhs of ukkes 
ministering to these populations arc consecrated bv 
him. These sheikhs, who appear to be hereditary," and 
their flocks are looked upon with some contempt by the 
other branch of the Bcktashi, who call them Sufi 1 and 
regard their organization as lax and their doctrines as 
superstitious. The son of the sheikh of the tekke at 
Rumcli Hisar explained to tne the difference between 

* Cutlict, Tvnpiu L, 34a. lilt legend admitted by i]i e cell- 

1m ic branch mates the woman zhtr wiftof a Hqj,i and gives her name 
KZifllim |itaru- Another variant mAn Hajr Btktaafs a myVr vgfa *if 
1 son of the brejtb [/f, of God] s ^fnr trbhh u? Geo^e of Huogiry 1 ! 
tract Dt Hfttibut fmrcmtm, xv, ddfin.). Miriculqui birth h illcc^d of 
m*nj Tuitiih lainn, opccully by the Kill! bail: Ktirdi of their I mint 
BaHr (m thote, p t-ffr), For other tjamplti *=e Gnnard in Jmt*. 
Ju 4 t r tv { iijco), p. 1 z, inJ Staffs Jr^i, y. 

x Crowfoot in "/■ E- .Inihr. Itus. sit, pp. jti (Ihidar-s-S^un 
and l'[»in Dtde) This i* the rule ilio at ihc ftifo of SEdi Baital 
(OlJTrT H Uu Mitt mt. %r/, pH rt\: Radet, Jrth. dt 1 Min. fi 
pp. 446-7). 
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them by saying that the Kfcdlbash were ‘Catholics*, 
the mie Eektashi 1 Protestants ! ; this, coming from an 
old pupil of Robert College, is probably to be inter¬ 
preted as meaning that the Bcktoshi represent a 1 re¬ 
formation * and have discarded what they regard as the 
superstitious doctrinal accretions in the faith of their 
backward Anatolian co-religionists. 

The earliest mention of the Chsjtbi of the ficktashi 
seems to be in connexion with a rising of dervishes and 
Turkomans winch began in 1526-7, 1 The district 
affected was rhat of Angora \ - the leader of the rising, 
generally known as K-dcndcroghi, is said by some 
authors to have borne the title of Z/l/bi [Chelebi], and 
alt are agreed that he pretended to be a descendant of 
Hajr Bcktash. in view of the later connexion between 
the Bekrashi and janissaries, it is worth noting that on 
this occasion Janissaries seem to have had no scruples 
about marching against the Chelebi- 

Afi regards theology, the Bekuslii, as opposed to the 
Kizilbasli. claim the sixth Imam (Jsfer badik) aj their 
patron, while the Kixilbash hold that tltcir priesthood 
descends from the fifth {Mohammed Fhkir). There is 
also a very important distinction between the two sects 
a* regard* the religious life. The Belctashi dervishes, 
who form the pricstlv c*6te of their branch, are nearly 
without exception celibate The Kizilbash, 

1 Hinunrt'Bellm. Hut* Bmf. Ott. v, gf Lcundjvin*, A matin, 
,1*Jr, j.j. 1 jjo lid Pexd/.Us, 4 221 • de Moray, Jim, itt Tarn, 
i. 501. 

1 Four rribn arc raenrioned by name 11 hiving film part in the 
ruing, the Chiehcili. Altjr Koyuniu, Mindlt), inJ BmoUti : there it 1 
Chinhek Dj^L north of the convent of fcUji Belttjuli, ind Bernik ia the 
name of the district in which it itands, so thit two it lean of lie tribes 
mentioned teem to be connected wfth the diafrict. 

1 As <urh the Bdctathi dervishc have* special i mention for Bilntn 
Sultan, 1 reforming saint who lived wttie two generation* after Haji 
NcVtJuh md is buried m Pir-eri. Though H*ji tfckmh i> tegarded by 
them a* having lived unmarried. EUlatn iuttin ii considered a the 
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on ttic other hand, have a hereditary priesthood, and 
their sheikhs are consequently of necessity married 
{mutfhhit }. 1 

Now if, as there seems some reason to believe, the 
Bekrashi represent an original tribal grouping under a 
chief with temporal and spiritual powers,"- it is probable 
that the Chelebi represents the original hereditary chief 
of the tribe, who has been ousted by the superimposed 
celibate dervish organization, in which the succession is 
‘apostolic’- The hereditary sheikhs or babas conse¬ 
crated by him, again, represent the hereditary chiefs of 
iub-tribe^ or affiliated tribes : as hereditary they must 
of necessity be married, and this is the chief distinction 
between them and the mainly celibate dervishes of the 
other branch. 

Professed dervishes, however, form only the hierarchy 
of the Bcktashi organization. The rank and file are 
laymen (called mtthib ■= friend), who openly or secretly 
subscribe to Bcktashi doctrines. All candidates for ad- 
misiion to the order nm!i be believer.'; in God and of 
good moral character : this latter must be guaranteed 
by a satisfactory sponsor. Ifcltashism is not hereditary, 
the son of a Bcktashi father being perfectly at liberty to 
choose at years of discretion whether or not he will 
enter the Bcktashi order or another. 1 

peculiar patron of tlic celibate bianeL It it imcteiting to find that 
a recent ww-Bup marks a mountain in north Albania n feiie Salim 
Suite if. I n van fulio'i map (in Alban, SiWim) seventy yean earlier the 
mountain U marked limply Matte, which it the Albanian wmd for feat 
according to won Halm. It n-ouli thus appear that the Bel us hi have 
here foisted one of their own udoti on in other at they have done cm 
Mount Tomnt (ice below, pp. ff.) and elsewhere. 

* The relation* be tweets the Cirlfbi and the Heir Saha ate naturally 
iniitiul, but derrithea af the celibate branch ate Heated with respect 
by the married ahcikhi. 1 CJ. above, p. 1 j$, 

t Thi*, the ordinary came fur lay adherent' af a dervish ordrr, i» 
virioutly explained at ' Friends nt the Family of the I'mphet ’ nr 
1 Friend* of the Order 

' Fadil Bey Klinura, when aged twenty, informed me that hi) 
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Each local congregation find? its normal rallying- 
point and place of common worship in the nearest 
Beitadii lefcke. A tekks may, according to circum¬ 
stances, be a convent containing a number of professed 
dervishes under a baba or abbot, or a kind of ‘ lodge * 
inhabited only by the baba, as the spiritual head of the 
local community, and his attendants. It often contains 
the gra ve of a saint of the order (generally the founder of 
the tekke), and always has a room (rneitlan, ibadet bane) 
for common worship. The Bek t as hi sect is identified 
with no nation or race, and is widely spread over the 
old Turkish. Empire from Mesopotamia to Albania : 
its geographical distribution has been discussed else¬ 
where J 

Orthodox Sunni Moslems are scandalized not only by 
the Shia beliefs of the Bdiushi, but also by their every¬ 
day practice. They are notoriously careless of the 
Prophet's injunctions with regard to circumcision, veil¬ 
ing of women,, regular prayer, and abstention from 
strong drink ; the latter freedom undoubtedly tends to 
swell their ranks with undesirables. Further, their 
peculiar worship is performed not in a mosque but in 
the ibndtx bane, and with dosed doors : both sexes take 
part in the worship. This gives rise to the scandalous 
suspicions usually entertained of secret religions. 8 

The religious doctrines of the Bekushi are devised to 
eater for all intellects and all temperaments: their 
system includes, like other mystic religions, a gradual 
initiation to secret knowledge by a number of grades : 
these form a series of steps between a crude and popular 
religion, in which saint-worship plays an important 

E art, to a very emancipated, and in some respects en- 
ghtened, philosophy. The theology of Bcktashism 

ido the* jud audit were tSduahh. Hi* unde joined Lite* but acitUcJr lie 
nor hit elder brother hid GO Tar joined, 

1 In BJt-t4+ eq, 84-114 {reprinted with idditjmt* and CGRectitirfi 
below, pp. 5 «ff.} P 1 See whim:, p. 1$ J. 
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ranges from pantheism to atheism. It; doctrine and 
ritual, so far as the latter is known, have numerous 
points of contact with Sliia Mohammedanism,* of winch 
k is confessedly on offshoot, and with Christianity 1 , to 
which it acknowledges itself aldn. In theory, at least, 
abstinence from violence and charity to all men arc 
inculcated ; the good fiekushi should make no distinc¬ 
tion in his conduct between Mussulmans and non-Mus¬ 
sulmans, and members of non-Mussulman religions mav 
be admitted to the order. These tenets are so far 
carried into practice that in the fifties of the last cen¬ 
tury a Grech, by name Antonaki Vanamif, even be¬ 
came president of a local 4 lodge' in the Brusa vilayet ; 
he owed luj position to the purchase of lands of which 
the former proprietor (who, from the description given 
of him, may well have been an Albanian) was a Bek rash i 
of great local importance.' The subject is treated in 
detail below ,* 

1 t.g. they ivuivedly place AH b«$»r Mohammed. For their Joe- 
rrittt* vr; Nut® Bey Fmhetfi Mtimhi t’sgej, betoiv, pp. >51 ff, 

* ^ «* out lh« point> af contact in Beiimfhijjr, pp. 19 6 . 
On the use <>f thin iclarionstbp by the Hcktulu irt c?p. iii* 

1 ViatFarlane, Turkey 4 nJ its Destiny, i, 4^6 L : the mine pow.ii, 
widenily, i. mentioned n Lady Ftiom'. Fevpie tj Turkey, ii, 17S. In 
■JUI WR tUy. on (lie JTithotity uf il;e learned Sami Hey Krohwt. irt 
Albanian from a llckuihi district, Mwueijfnoiir Petit writes (t?*w- 
jterin Mutulmitnfi, p. ifl chat in each Albanian cortveat art fuund 
mate dcrriilu? who are realtyChmuan trill, bur art admitted to Bek- 
uibi iJtrmitenliip, [Our penosul imtatigatiohi, randticicJ inde¬ 
pendently imoiiic the Albanian tekket, iliivuve red cii^craikint Jo 
Mjfr, Peiit't information. M M. f|. 1 

* Pp. 5 <h fi. 


SHIA MOVEMENTS AND PROPAGANDA 
IN ASIA MINOR 

T HE two main periods when. Asia Minor was affected 
by Shia ideas arc (0 of the Sdjuk empire of 
Rum /and (2) that of the Safari dynasty of Persia. 
During the funner, Persian philosophic and mystic 
ideas became, SO to speak, acclimatized, penetratingfram 
the court of Koni.i downwards; during the latter, 
definitely Shm doctrines were propagated in many 
country districts ot Asia Minor, by missionaries half 
religion* half political, the effect of whose work, as we 
shall sec, persists down to our own day. 

During the first period Konia 1 Is of course the dis¬ 
tributing cenlre. Especially during the reign of Ala-ed- 
din l (1219-1236) it was a focus of Persian idea# and of 
a culture wholly derived from Persia, and the repair of 
numerous philosophers and liolv men trout Bokhara, 
Ehorasan, and Persia, who w ere driven by Mongol pres¬ 
sure from thdr homes. Best known of these are jd ri¬ 
ed-din Rumi, the mystic poet of Bokhara, and hw 
friciul and master in philosophy, Siicms-ed-din of Ta¬ 
briz. Jclal-ed-din, the founder of the Mevkri dervish 
order, which has exercised, and to some extent exercises 
to-day, considerable religious and even political influ¬ 
ence in the district, was especially favoured by AL-cd- 
din. The Mevlcvi order was never openly accused of 
the Shia heresy, and has been throughout its history 
politically loyal and morally untainted by the excesses 
which have brought other dervish orders into disrepute, 
hut its liberal and philosophic principles render its 
members suspect to strait-laced Sunni Mohammedans, 
In the same way the neighbouring Mohammedan 
1 See men? fully bdow, p, 370, 
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princes looked askance -in the Persian nltur.- oi th< 
sultans of Konia. 1 

Of direct propaganda by the holy men who made 
Konh their centre we have little trace. One significant 
passage quoted by von Hammer from Jenabi tells us 
that in the districts of Tekke (Adalia) and Diarbdcr, 
which were later (and still are) strongholds of the Shia 
movement, the inhabitants were devoted to the Persian 
sheikhs and doctrine, the former having been spared 
from the fury of Timur by the intercession of the sheikh 
Sadr-ed-din of Korda.* ii this refers to the celebrated 
sheikh of that name who died in 1274. the connexion 
with Timur is chronologically impossible. It [s much 
more likely that the Shia faith, which is particularly 
adapted for missionary' propaganda among simple folk, 
was preached m those districts already under the Sei- 
juks by sheikhs from Konia. The populations subjected 
to Shia i nil urn ces are represented by the modern Takh~ 
uji of Lycia and the Alevi Kurds of Diarbekr vilayet. 
Similarly in the north. Sun us a, a fanatical Shia town 
near Amxtsbt, is mentioned already by Mustawfi (1340). + 
The Shia propaganda of the second period is closely 
connected with the history of IVrsb. Uxun Hasan, the 
Iasi ruler of the (Turkish) White-Sheep dynasty of 
Persia, married his daughter Us Haidar, ion of juneid, 

f ' Dan* 1= YOLuitapc. on &e demmdtic ii les £djptikid£» n’etdictit pj~* 
dmmii pa tern, gugt* on g^tina, et Notitoddiu Zungti:, prince cTAttp. 
uij siiLutilmiiu ■ jiivjiufci, ext^ca epic Kdjilj Anlan 1J [i 191- i j rt> 
momcHt, enu c lc? fttfrti dc *L>ri imh;t*$adLecir t U profaiiart dc foi tie 
Ph-bmisme. parec uu fc i1 be le croyait pi.-, hti azai Hdcle 1 {Hain, K*tsU r 
FP a M Q 

J Uafrau^Hdlcrr. Hut, gmp, Qit. if•>[, from jerutip (nincenih 
ccoiury). Similar h. Ebb* **vcd frajii Timur ti&iJ* 

is* llS), 

* Huari, AVu+j, pp. 173 f.: diil Sub-cd-din wai 3 dwt friend of 

f.Sur Ma VtJm (//trf. Frrmt, i, jix) refer* the mcfd«u 
to S^iir-cd-dUi, the of Shah I until 

1 Lc Strange, E. CaUphdt/* p_ 
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a distinguished sheikh from ErdebLL Of the marriage 
was born Ismail, the future founder of the Safari 
dynasty of Persia. Haidar’s family claimed descent 
from Ali, and Haidar himself was the founder of t he 
HaicLri sect, to which the majority of Persian Sliius 
belong. lit is also credited with the invention of t he red 
cap or ' crown * (to/) with twelve folds, commemorating 
the twelve Imams, which eventually became the badge 
of Ismail's followers 1 and gained for the Shu sect in 
general the nickname of* Kiziibash Haidar of Ettb- 
bil was killed in battle {1488), Ismail, his only surviving 
son, succeeded, after a struggle, to the throne of Persia. 

Even under the Turkish dynasty the Persians and the 
Turks had been enemies, and l'mail followed the policy 
of his predecessor. The followers of the Persian sheikhs 
in the Turkish province? of TekU- and Djarbdtr had 
helped to put him on the throne and were still true to 
their faith. Ismail made use of them to embarrass the 
Sultan in his own country, His emissaries were a 
certain Hasan Chelifc (Khalite) 5 and another, in ?nmc 
accounts the son of Hasan, who passed under the names 
of Karsbeyli, Tckkeii, Shahkuli (* slave of the Shah ’), 
and, in derisive parody, Shcitankuli (* slave of Satan 
Hasan and Shahkuli took up rimir abode in the district 
of Ttkkc and for six or seven years lived in caves aa 
hermits, acquiring a great reputation for sanctity : the 
pious Bayevid II is said to have sent Hasan a yearly 
pension. The political pan of the propaganda matured 
in i5og.< 

The adherents of Shahkuli, who seems to have been 

1 J etta n?W4 {rti tap) i’enun. vrri ■ = I’abdt, hmnta - Turk, rr/.i - 
G^r^iiJL, aftxirdiifcg to Hanunfr^Hallci'l, ffifl* Emp„ Qtt, it, ^ who 
up the tlifcravi rates in ihe TuiiiLh Empire wot ibti* akin juried 
from their head-dim. 

1 1. /. ndbtai* See mjpm iltje t.v. Haidar (ibove f p + ijg)* 

1 Hagan K ha life is the name of a HeJcfaihj Leader of ihc j&Ema*fte4 in 
t6ji {Auid EfFrndh p. 3-|j). 

* r. f. ittcr Ni> iihubl;-..'.u eaidtjb t] nakr ivhcLli oceurreJ eC l shit ; c.br at 
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more of n fighter than Hr*s:in, mustered at a place called 
Tascia, and, marching on Adalia, took it by surprise tin 
a Sunday during the yearly fair. They then advanced 
on Konia, receiving a reinforcement of Persian cavalry 
and adding to their adherents on tire way. Before 
Konia tjtcy were again victorious, but, having no guns, 
could not venture an assault on a walled city. They 
then marched north-west, defeated the viceroy of Ana¬ 
tolia on the Sangartus, tool, Kutahia by assault, and 
retired eastwards. An engagement followed near An¬ 
gora. in which Hasan was killed, as was the Turkish 
general. The rebels seem to have had the worst of the 
fight and retired, some crossing the Halve and making 
off to TV Ike, whither they were pursued by the Im¬ 
perial troop:, while others, after some fighting on the 
way, escaped into Persia. 1 The partisans of the rebels 
and their doctrines were transported from Asia to die 
Peloponncsc, Macedonia, and Epirus. 1 The heretics of 
Tdcke are said to have been planted in the recent 
Turkish conquests of Koron and Modon.1 

The topographical details of this campaign arc hard 
to follow, owing to (1) the historians' ignorance of the 

Gmnanrinopleand wfiirh tkr Tuifct ^Riiiefd omLnuin {L* unci*vim* 
dnnabit 535 r. f j.j. 1509), 

* For ■ceoonw of this campon (1509-11} ice 1 Lith me r-If el Ctrl, 
Hist* Fmpr Ott, 90 IF. p Giovio* 1 Fitii iLlurtd d£ Selim / in Cil i At 
Tj&tbii Spiftdu^iiLo hi Sansovino* Origin* A*' ‘JWnfrit p. 156; 
Kmdlrr, Turk, lliii, pp. 316-24: If uteri a P 4 tl ivi fc ap. Cniiim* 

pi 34: Lcunckviu&p Anna!*/, 355 r., /, j * ; \lid, t 

Funds.-lr r, \ ijtj Jf. - Cantimlr t Hi i. /- mp* Ol6, p pp. 134 Jr, 

* iCndltt, 9. if B| p. 324 1 remnant* of i\iU 112 nopkma lion tiujr itir- 

vp i n die obtain: people tnHed Er^tmn in ihc RLfulofc moimialm, 

who are uid hf Ttaktr (fWfay in p. 3S2) to have become Mo- 

fumrnitdan {Sunni I) dhoui a bundled pern ago. The reproach 
brought agilnit lhrm of listing wives in common md holding fttetx 
iiicmMici sevcril limn m the yeui, &ei en together* is the i^ulaf 

chirpc made the KLeilbublfe hy die Sunni; tf, above, p. 153, 

Fat TTunsporuikini of popukuoiii in general ite Hju3ucfc t LeUtfj t 
p. 166. i Hammer-Hdkrr, ir* 93. 
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localities in default. of map, (i) the mutilation of names 
in the Italian (probably Venetian) sources, and (3) the 
nature of the rebellion. The propaganda iecras to Iiavc 
infected a wide area 1 and the rebels evidently scattered 
to their homes, various bodies of troops being detached 
to follow them. Everything points to Tekke as the 
focus. Giovto’s t Sassi Rossi the place of Hasan's 
retirement, is evidently the modern Kizil Kaya Red 
Rock *] district norrli of Adaha,- 'Fhe ' city of Tascia 
at the foot of Monte Nero’ seems to represent the 
modern Kalb Kasabii, near which is still a village named 
Kara Dagh, wliile Eirnali, the other chief town of the 
district, is also mentioned- The site of the battle by 
Angora, * near Mount OJyga ’ (Giovio) is placed by one 
account * in the plain of Cliibuk Ovasi, the scene of the 
victories of Cn. Manlius over the Gauls and of Timur 
over Rayerid 1 . A tttrbt shown in the Kiri!bash village 
of Hasan Dedc near Derick Maden may be the historical 
resting'place of the Sliia leader. 

After the battle of Angora, Hammer seems to con¬ 
fuse two series of operations, one against the rebels 
remaining in the province of Tekke, centring round 
Shahkulj’s old linunl of Klzil Kava, and another against 
the main body retiring from the neighbourhood of 
Angora via Sivjs, Caesarea, and the province of Zulkadr 
10 Persia, This confusion come- direct from Giovio, 
who describes the operations near Kiri! Kaya as having 
taken place not far from Celenis (Cdaenae) and Maras 
(M3rash), the scat of Aladolo (Ala-ed-Device), prince 
of Zulkadr. The name of Cdaenae (Dinar) can be 
ignored as based merelv on the similarity between the 
names of the town M a rash and the (ancient) river 

’ S« beliiw, p. I7J. IL S. 

1 KJiU Kiyj tvjj - LiiJirik iu Uir r<-vcn?cencl* century (Hiji Kktlfi, 
p* 697 ) p and rill recently A noMpb* 

Lenatlflviuf, Arw.ilfi. 336 f., f,a. i 509. I r txn \elmm it iu&ed on t h c 
Turkiih hiiiadtr. Ijjo), 
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Marsyas near Cdaenac.* The Turkish historians ALL 
and Saadeddin 1 confuse with the battle near Angora 
an engagement which they place at Sarim&iklH: or on 
the Gucuk-rfui, and they mention Caesarea on the 
eastward retreat of the rebels, Sarimj.iklik is in alt 
probability the village of that name north of Caesarea 
and the Gueuk~chas the upper waters (not of theCaly- 
cadnus, .is Hammer, but} of the Sibun. Leaving aside 
the operations in Tekfce, we have thus a consistent line 
of march from Angora via Siva5, Sarimsaklik, and the 
Gucul-chai to Marash, the capital of Zulhdr. 

We have at least established that the districts devoted 
to the Persian sheikhs in the Scljuk period—Tckie and 
Zulkadr—were still in the early sixteenth century Shis, 
lhe only town in the north mentioned as .i centre of 
Persian propaganda at this time is Bey bazar near An* 
gara.s It is probable that many other districts were 
infected at the same time with the Slna heresy, and 
that these districts were inhabited by nomad Turko¬ 
mans. For later, in spite of the measure? taken to 
break up the solidarity of the nomad tribes and remove 
the heterodox element, we find the same combination 
of Persian sheikhs and Turkoman nomads giving con¬ 
stant trouble to the government, especially in the fron¬ 
tier provinces. Thus, the principality of Zuikadr, 
founded in 1378 in the Antitnurus about Albittan and 
M a rash, and later including a wide extent of country 
between the Ottoman empire and the Persian dominions, 
intrigued alternately with cither power till it? final 
absorption in the Ottoman empire under Selim 1 in 

1 GiovicH Cv)f if 'Tuttki (os the Venetian reports on vuhJdi Et it 
Menu 10 have hem dm baiii of the fktitioui tr*vdi in Alia 
Minor of Leonardo di Vind. 1 Hammcr-Hellert* iv K n j. 

| Cjntimir P p. 134, Tin 1 Histon* Pnlitira * (in Cmiiui, Tmk*- 
Gruriti}* p. 54^ raemifrm ai follower* ShaMuli die InLibiriiiti uf 
Kurananii 10 generri, ihc Fxj-A 1 tribe ittried in the 

Taunt 1 (wd p, ] *9 abovei H ami the /-jL jdf ( 7 0t w *0njp. \ti\e.y} 
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1515? after a successful war with Persia :* the ;amc 
monarch reduced the Cilidan principate of the Rams 
vanoglu (Ich-ili) on the Syrian frontier . 1 

It is to the reduction of Zullcadr, according to Sir 
Charles Wilson,? that the settlement of Shis Turks in 
western Asia Minor must be referred. We have seen 
that certain districts were Shia before this date, but 
that such a transplantation did cake place is shown by 
the fact that the once important derebeys of Boghav- 
Keuj descend from Ak-cd-Devltt of Zuiksdr and still 
administer the revenues of the titrbe of Slmhruf, son of 
Ak-ed-Devict, at Gemerelt.* To about the same date, 
when Kurdistan was reorganized as a Turkish province,* 
are to be referred the Kurdish colonics in western Asia 
Minor- Their westernmost districts arc the Katmanch, 
an imperial estate 11 west and south of Angora, and the 
Bov.uk district (capital Kirshehr) south-east of it.? The 
Kurds in this vilayet arc Sunn id Bov.uk was known 
later as a Shia district. 

The process of transplantation is a regular policy 
devised to break up the strong tribal ties of the tur- 
bulcnr nomad populations; the mixture both of 
races and religions in the newly settled districts is pro¬ 
bably intentional. But the districts of Cilicia (Ich- 
ili) and Zulkadr remained turbulent and tribal till 

1 Hjcnmir-Htllert, iii, :;t if, ; iv, iij, Zuitidr indndrd irt j>r.r 
lEinc Curate* (t'hiJ. iii, 155) in d Ksflhdir [ifritL iv, 19), 

3 Hid. i v r a j_ 

1 Cmwibdt in J. R* Jniir. sxi [fgod), F< 3*9 : VanWiy* 

/)ii/ Titkrmmlk, p, 607. 

* WiUnn* in MuirifV Atix Mi*vr m p. 10: tf Durry Y 

p. it. 4 Hammer-Hdlerfc, h% *53, 

* Haji Khilfj, tr. Armirn, p, 704 - tf. the modem railway tcitkra 
Beylii \khnr ( fc impenil mid firm 

> Wilson, I& Miiffif'i /urf p, [6l] 

1 Ciimet* 'Turquit FJa it, L l\}, But Wxlion lM^ p- 

3 i J) til" tFic flaiminrlt Kurils parth Shu hj religion* and 

Tukyrogtain mspccti it fif otkffl In iht of Auim (fhpl 

pvvxwi'i p. 32), 
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tnudi later,, and scan to h*Ve had, their racial differ* 
dices and political grievances accentuated, evidently 
at the instance of Persia, by religious emissaries. Titus, 
in 1536, the Turkomans of lch-ili revolted, osten¬ 
sibly on economic grounds, led by a certain Suklun 
Shah Veli, evidently by hi* name a saint or dervish. At 
the same time there was a rebellion in the Adana dis¬ 
trict headed by a Persian, Veil Khalife. In 1528 a re¬ 
puted descendant of Haji Bektash, called Kalenderoglu, 
headed a revolt in the province of Zulkadr, enlisting 
thousand' of dervishes, and was eventually defeated 
near Albiatan. 1 Whether his namesake in the seven¬ 
teenth century was a similar sectary wc do not know. 1 

Despite the heavy hand with which such rebellions 
were put down, and in particular the barbarous attempt 
to exterminate the Shias by the fanatical Selim,- wc 
find that even in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
Venetian reports recognize the prevalence of Shiism in 
Asia Minor as a whole and it* political import. ‘ Many 
provinces ot the Ottoman empire ’, says Bar barn in 1573, 

recognize them selves as of the same faith as the Per¬ 
sians, though their inhabitants keep their opinions to 
themselves for fear of the Turks; the latter again dare 
not openly prosecute them for tear of a rebellion/ i In 
the seventeenth century Haji Khatfa (1648) notes as 
specially heretic districts the neighbourhood of Trcbi- 
zond, where rherc were Shia Turkomans, and the fiva 
of Bozuk- f'he latter is of course the Cappadocian K Izil- 
bash district of our own day. 

' Fnr reference wc jI-.*,vc, p. 163, n. 1 

* Hr i* aid t« hair bn-n In Persian piv and 10 Juvc ft Owed, after 
llie failure uf Li: wbulLos. w Pcnii {kmkau.'Jt j* Cmhna-Birvm, 
pp. 15, =4 ijr). 

■ M immrr-Hc! 3 -it,. iv. 177 if. 5mn 43 5 : forty thownu* SLUi in 
Europe aud Ate* were managed rm thi* occasion 

‘ Jffrfteiwr, qouted ly Zioktbett. Gwltithe, i:i. ct-- , rf Allien*. 
ttdttisni &ttl\ Anbairtaitri Fftuti, in, voL iif, p, -qi > snl HI 

P- 
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i l, Tbif. Cults 

T HE simplest form of tree cult results from the con¬ 
ception of a tree as the abode of a spirit. Certain 
trees arc thus conceived of to-day by the primitive and 
half pagan nomads of Asia Minor,• who bind ihejr ill¬ 
nesses with knots of rag to the sacred branches, an long 
ago by the pre-Islamic Semi tel at Mecca itself . 1 

The primitive conception of the haunted tree sur¬ 
vive* also among much more developed communities. 
Some of these trees are held to be- haunted by dangerous 
spirits, which must be placated, other? by beneficent 
demons capable of exerting a healing power. An ex¬ 
ample of a tree possessed with a dangerous spirit is 
recorded by Mrs. Walker from Mytilene. An ancient 
cypres? near the town was regarded with considerable 
reverence and none dared cut tt. Two hardy souk had 
ventured to do so. One lopped off a bough, ostensibly 
for building a church, and afterward? used the wood 
for his own house : he was pursued bv ill-luck for the 
rest of hi5 life.' The other, whose subsequent history 
is not recorded, was horrified to find that the tree bled 
when cut.* Haunted tree? of this description are re¬ 
corded also from free Greece.! Modem instances of 

* See iboTC, p. TJ2, 

1 Rj]^o<in Sraith. Rttiji t* +f Itf Stmiit j, p. 169 •. rf, Gobhofeef m 
ft tv, ffiiL Rtlif, It (i$Sa% p. Jig ; Oufelcr t Trarrlt, L 369. 

■ CJ. Gcorgeatit *n& mm, Fttt-L w it U:hf.. p. J49. 

+ Walker, OIJ T'rjfitr, pp. 193 t Mr> tfiatuTp (frstnuy in Pttd^ 
i, 309) nendmt * ilimUr Ww'ding tree, 
f Cf. Fdire\ Ff^p*oB6vtWw not. }Xi-6 and note on gip> gift-18. For a 
circuit& e until gtcffm c cf 1 haunted tree Qmr Msunc see Pditct in 
1.653. 'line tale Mf. Aid-ur Chiraitid told mr ir, 1916 d»f 
1 tree which aki true ted ->?ie o f tbe urn-tv plumed iticcti at Brim 
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tree spirit? which art* so far gods as to lie credited with 

S nvers of healing can Lm_- cited from llaiukisr and tiu- 
ardmelies. The former cures boils by sympathetic 
magic, an onion, obviously representing the affliction, 
being nailed to the tree . 1 The latter tree was hung 
with small coins by the side, irrespective of religion . 1 
These cults belong strictly to folk-lore : both the trees 
in question stand in cemeteries and doubtless owe some 
of their importance to the fact. 

The * secular ’ sacred tree passes by easy transitions 
into the sphere of popular religion. A tree already 
venerated may be connected by a tradition with a saint. 
In this case legend generally represents the tree as the 
staff of the holy man miraculously endowed with life.' 
In one case his hut becomes a tree.* The custom of 
planting trees, especially 1 cypresses, on graves, and the 
superstitions connected with such trce$,J have led to 
the assumption that a nee possessing magical virtue, or 
even a well-grown tree, marks the grave of a saint: this 

jiimved, after solemn ddaberztion, on the part of the aittliorilies, to 
ec twill m no:-i t io n bemuse u 1 bted * jr ;nelim attempt to cm it down. 
For ihe mpemifioir in Fnnce it-: SAfajHot, Fa/H-Lpfv ds Fmn^ iii, 
4 p* For htec4lsjift creei m general sec kUgtt Jti ( 1911 )* ii, ifh 

io, 33 - 

* F. VV. Hsitludr p Cyzuvi, p + 2.0$, 

5 Hdbhotlie* JSki fltd t : 4 in * pleasant s Wj jrreetf VlCtt tht 

burying-FfTouriih 1 rtcntiiiKtr to !uvc remarked 1 W minted rr« t ett- 
clfiied ttrithin a is all, iht boughs of which were hung rmitiJ with little 
threh -TT biigi of doth and ccuton, endbmg each j tragic par*. Ort 
incuaiiy^ it Ippcafed ibarthc ttre was considered ucfc«J TO tome demon, 
ilsc infliciuf gt du£j 1 sj ; Urn the apprej iiges wm efthtt votive offer- 
ins ih or cbifitLi by which ibe mabdy wai transferred from the pjticm 

to the shrub ; aod that.Tuffct, Jcwt* Amcmma and Grad* 1 Kike re¬ 
ported to thii magical remedy/ 

' Dzgi-iuii Hmt f Al&*nw r p. 244 (Zetn 7 ^m Eatu n Ktuyij </■ 
cm the CLriitMn side the iiafE of S, Potycarp at Smyrna; (F W H : 
see below„ p, 4 [7). Id Follies? fw, 317, we luive a secular 

ctrumterpart to xbii : the venerated tree h hdd to repro-eni a ipit with 
which a Enin wm murdered, 

4 Deped, HxinU Jlbatti* p. 143 . 


s Fe3u% p, 116-7, 
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b of course esptdaUy tile case with cy presses .* Often, 
doubtless, the grave of a saint ha* been built on this 
assumption beside a remarkable tree,* and after a cer¬ 
tain lapse of time it is obviously impossible 10 say with 
certainty whether the tree developed the grave or vice 
versa. 

Della Valle's account of Moslem veneration for a 
gigantic cypress at Passa ? is so interesting ai to be worth 
quoting in full. Five men, he says, could scarcely em¬ 
brace it. 

grandeur vs t un temoignage de eon autiquite, ci un motif 
do h devotion que k Mahometam Ip portent. 11 ddcoule uiie 
ccrtaine hnmeur, qui ear iinceapcce de gramme d’yn petit iron • 
d H une de f:es basset bra riches > que k? Pc ts^ n ct set-tout ]crs ijpm- 
rcgjfdent eomme an iturtcukiix, qui cdtoh tom 
ks v^ndredii, qui cat kur jour u\n% c\ iacrc Et iLleh tin grand 
imu, capable dc contenir deux peraonno, qui nt au milieu du 
trnncp ih uni crau turtle dV aUumer del chamklk*, com me tlius 
un lieu augime et venerable, divans kur coil tunic, qui lent 
fait avoir de la vfofratfon pour terns ks grands et zoriena ftthftt, 
craiin* que cc soil la rctraite dei imes bietilieureusei, et que 
pour ettit cnjtaldfirattrm ils nommeni Pir t qui F.ignifie <111 F«r- 
*an mi i kiJJjfd, Du Srticb en A rite ■ ck-at u dire* plus ancien 5 
iju, bum ciicor /rents, qui vent dire Pretre ou Pontiff pa tee que 
cc u*ni Ira- ncni9. ordinaire quails dorm cm a ecu* de ieur sectc 
qui som marts dam une iaussc amnion de saintet^ C'&X pour- 

3 mn quxnd ih dhent, qirun iel zrbre uu un tel Ken rti P*ri 
t veuknt dire que Pa me de quelque I*ir f c*eit i dire^ d*un 
bienhsurcui, y fait sa demeutc et Sy plait/ * 

‘ The fttppovec} grave* of 5* Barbara at Nkumedia (Lu™, Pvy4$t 
Am la Or/tjr, \ t 52 ; tie U Muttraye; Tr^tfr, i, *1+3 Jndof S. Atliana- 
iiu« it TrigUj -Hl-Iji v, 1$) jic probable iiHtsnce* on 

the Christian ride* ai h the hafl of i tree of S- Tmi in ihr umz dhtrkt 
(P, G. Matru, To KanfiX^ p, 47 )- 

Cl th^ case of Shctlh Abu jfew* bs Syrir Pfalt in 

I'.E.F.t OX for l$ji, p, 179 - & Omder, ibid.. Q.S. for 1877* P . 101), 
where a dream attd 1 Fine olive tree (tarred the cuh of the iaiflt i r /. 
GuldzihiLr, in Rr: Hut Rittg, E. (rSKo), p, jih. 

* Tfie andeiu Paurgada^- * F* della Valle, l K $5$ f« 

W» 
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Other trees are reverenced ostensibly for their sup¬ 
posed connexion with historical event*. Typical of these 
is the ' Fortunate Plane Tree’ of Apollonia Pontica, 
which* according to von Hammer, enjoyed consider¬ 
able veneration among the Turks on the ground that 
Murad I stood under it when he received the news 
of the fall of the city (1372). 1 Another plane, which 
stood till recently at Brusa, was held to be bound up 
with the luci of the Turkish empire, having been 
planted as such in the court of ()rkhan's palace by the 
dervish Geyikli Baba.* In both cases we are justified 
in considering the explanatory story as of later origin 
than the veneration of the trees in question; the prac¬ 
tice of planting commemorative trees, especially planes, 
at the birth of a child 1 has helped to gain acceptance 
for the aetiologies! legends which were devised in the 
first place, probably, to explain the consideration in 
which the planes in question were held. We shall prob¬ 
ably be safe m assuming that saints' tombs in juxta¬ 
position with venerated plane-trees tike those at Kos * 
and at Yauobasa * hi Bulgaria are to be classed as ceno¬ 
taphs, since the plane is naturally associated with birth * 
and happy events rather than with death. 

Such worship of trees comes easy to Orientals who 
regard nature as alive and a tree as a living creature. 
Thus, ' !c feu Sultan Ottn.m vit vU iour vn -irbrc qui luy 
semhla auoir la forme dc Tvn de leurs DirHis, ou Rcli- 
glcux : & &ur cestc imagination, il luv assigns vne* atfrt 
de pave tons its tours par aumosne, 3 c chohit vn homme 
pour receuoir Vmpre t qui 3 lc soiti de 1 'arroser, lc de le 

■ Himm-f-Hdlcri, Hitt. f.mp. Oti., I, 

* thiJ. i, 155, Tins pLuic pLuitcJ by MubuutHeJ. 11 At Eyyubture* 
fevrn (‘Omm- .ihlI Njudaidra, Ftlkhr/ Jr Ctwtontinvpk' p a i 

! K Wihh, U J>o ; Auditors, CmAjiujufAr, p. ]6o 

« Witfmm, Fr-ttrk f. it 4 ; Sornuni, ?*¥#&> i f 

1 Kinit^t Bul£*rit A p, 261. 

* A cyf-Tos fi» a tdirab, 1 fibne for j birth (Atid retied* Jtsr. rrf.J* 
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culiiucr pour son argent,’ ■ Osman here did hot dif¬ 
ferentiate tree spirit from tree, except in the sense that 
we differentiate the soul of <i man from his body. Nor 
did Xerxes, who ‘ found ... a plane tree so beautiful 
that he presented it with golden ornaments and put it 
under the care of one of his I mmor t al * V* 

■ . 

§ 2. S-rotfE Cmrs J 

/ ntTodutUnty 

The veneration of stones seems to have been world¬ 
wide at an early stage in religious development, md 
lias left traces everywhere in the magical and folk-lore 
practices of civilised peoples. Over the Semiiii area 
it one worship, at such, survived later and more generally 
than among peoples mote prone to anthropomorphism ; 
and Islam, so far from being able to displace it, tacitly 
sanctioned it by allowing the reverence paid a I reads' bv 
pagan Arabs to the black Stone of the Raaba to be 
perpetuated on the rather far-fetched hypothesis that 
the angel Gabriel had brought it to mYvcji.' Chris¬ 
tianity, somewhat in the <.ime way, has permitted or 
encouraged the paying of reverence to stones associated 
by tradition with saintly personages, the Stone of Unc¬ 
tion at Jerusalem being a typical example. In both the 
great religions of (hr- Near Fast the arbitrary association 
of certain stones with sacred persons and events has 

» Dei Hayes. Fnage, p. tGj, 

1 Howl, vii, |i, <f ibo iv, 91 {“ the fountain 1 of the Tearm aifoid 
the belt and meal beautiful water of all riven ; they - were viwed ... 
by tlic hot am! mott beautiful ef men, Daricit *). The beading of thr 
HcUeapont by Xercci will a bo b- rwollccted (see Rcinach, tin Arch, 
tW, PP* t f*-}, « will the incident of the ** (iiiriiigc (Kdnach, Ctitif, 
Mythtt,it AVN'i'-nj, ij", joC). Sec slm Ibiltiii, Ltttni, p. Oy. 

1 [An early draft of tliii section appeared in the ni. pp. 61-83 

thr m riling up iif cjtt huthartd'i nrtv material i» my uuil—M. M. li ] 

1 Buirkhtnii, Jrsiia, i. ttfj ; tj Hurrna, Piigmtugr t& EbMuMwJ) 
ir-‘i Mrnat, London, fSjj-N Si, it? », 176 n (ij, wo n,, jii n, in 
J'joft edition); tf, alio RsyV Psyegti, it, i6j. 
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been .11 lowed tr, replace or mask the more primitive 
idea of worshipping stones as fetishes with independent 
power* Side by side with cults so masked bp orthodoxy 
exist others of a purely secular sort, not necessarily more 
aucient chronologically, though more openly primitive 
tc spirit, as magic and witchcraft are more primitive 
than religion. 

The present paper is an attempt to bring together, 
from wliat may be called roughly the Greco-Turkish 
area , some instances of stones venerated independently 
of religion and often indiscriminately by Christians and 
Mohammedans in common, and of others brought to 
a greater or less degree within the pale of Islam or of 
Christianity : those of the second category, it will be 
noted, have frequently a more or less exact prototype, 
which to some extent sanctions their veneration, in the 
important holy pi aces of the religion concerned. Whether 
from contamination, i.e. from the interaction of Chris¬ 
tian and Mohammedan ideas over the area in question, 
or independently, f.r. from the original prevalence of 
similar ideas among the populations concerned, the 
developments of these stone-cults in both religions will 
be found closely parallel. 

Venerated stones fall into two main groups, which to 
some extent overlap : those of the first class are-selected 
for their natural qualities, especially their materia], 
those of the second for their shape or for work upon 
them* An intermediate link is formed by stones bearing 
4 miraculous * marks or imprints, presumably natural 
and accidental, which arc generally accounted for by 
legends bringing them into connexion with venerated 
personages. 1 

J The timoreB&ary vtlth whkh *ny peculiarity ni z alone mat 
be ^ rommird jj to brie# [t into rcUliun widi m local saint b exempli* 
feed by die of* ftotie seen by Whclt: it the door of i church ii 
Pitru, which ' being tm*ct by mother itone ' wnt one ' ■ itinlinfl 
{litumiurjui Savour 1 Tlkb was itmtnittJ id is* hmn% been the me 
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(i) Natural Stones 

A*—Sttinei selected for their Natural Qualities. 

To the first class apparently belongs what we may 
consider the prototype of venerated stones in Islam, the 
black Stone of the Kaaba ; this seems to be an aerolith. 
and Is built into the Holy House in fragments. Though 
it is supposed, and with every probability, to be the 
culcus-objcct of the idolatrous pre-Islamic Arabs at 
Mecca, all hafts piously kiss it as part of the pilgrimage, 1 
Another sacred stone, on, which the Prophet is supposed 
to have sat, exists in a mosque at Medina, It is reputed 
to cure sterility.* 

For instances of stones venerated by eastern Christen¬ 
dom for iheir material, we may cite the mimculour 
slabaiLer stone seen a; Angora by Schikbcrger (o. 1400) * 
and mentioned also by later travellers.* This stone was 
cut in the shape of a cross and built into a church, the 
miracle being that it * burnt \ i.e. was translucent in 
sunlight;? it was credited also with healing powers. In 

rtf l lie judge who condemned 5 . Andrew (Jpvrmiy ptft Grf/tt w p. 194), 
(n db-* West■ pierro puantc-i " w recorded nt Farii (Collin de PLlucv. 
Ih i, Jr* Rdtqfta t is,, 439^ iX\ pUtr/) r ±nd at Foirini: (Collin dc Pldiiey, 
far, it. ; belter im Miffin,. I'jA’ aV L-i t'ran-r. si. jii). GJ. the stdo- 
Ingkal legend which ^onnrcti with ttu 1 taim * sendn tom* bush into 
ll\t chmcb of S. David 41 'llfli* (GulWittiO* Tramf^Jitr t pp. 114 tL)+ 

¥ It wouEd be hncrc&tiftg m bow whether the Biorar from Mcccj * 
boilt into the rnraque at Haaain DnJc in Cappadocia recced ctmiUr 
teVemKe (Ciruvfwt, in 7 ^ imt. tn, j«t). 

1 Go I duller hi Jttifaf* ttfligfamm* iiv, 50B* 

' Vd S'etazelp p. 85; cd Telftp* p- 40. 

* Set a how* p. 67* m j* 

* Tbfi L Yana* Taih ’ nejr Gnina and the Thin* mil ram parent 
etaarblc of if it bbdiop'i Gtmib at Nicaui ate * miiadc * 1 of the same its* 
csdiing tbid^ apparently not ^ipknied 14 cure*, Another * burning 
iTotve 1 wan vWmi in the Parthenon at Aihceu p both before and after 
the Turkish occupation, will an appropriately varied hgcciJ (Mirronu 
in ,-fxh. MitiL l JtrU, 420; GalLiiih Jitn^ i+ J.S; Tj GoIOeTieret 

p, 196). 
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spite of its shape it was the centre of a pilgrimage in 
which Moslems participated. 

The selection of these stones for veneration evidently 
depends primarily on their unusual material. In oilier 
cases colour plays a pari. Yellow stones preserved in 
two mosques at Constantinople (the Abmcdiyveli * and 
the Yeni \ alidcli *) are held to be charms against jaun¬ 
dice.* Analogous is the use of white stones 4 ? milk- 
charms,* of which the semi-opaque prehistoric gems of 
Melos and Crete offer an excellent example.? A plain 
white marble slab built into a church on the Cyzicene 
Peninsula is credited with the same property, scrapings 
of it being drunk in water by anxious mother*.* 

B ,— Pierced Stones. 

Natural pierced stones and rocks are used supersti- 
tiously all over the NcaT East. In the Taurus, near a 
medicinal hot spring traditionally connected with S. 
Helena, is a natural pierced rock bearing, at a distance, 
3 st rong Resemblance to the figure of a man leaning on 
a st iek. This is sup posed to represent a s he p herd turned 
to stone by the curse of S, Helena, and Greeks and 
Turks, who make use of the healing powers of the 
spring, pass through the hole in the rock as part of their 
cure.' Near Caesarea Mrs. Scolt-StEVeugOU was shown 
‘ a large circular stone with a hole in its centre 1 * * * * * 7 to 

1 Carrier ami Nicul-ndt^ Ftihbn- uV pp w L 

1 Evliya* I TfmeU* U t Wj ■ it mmt be toudicd by the ptka* three 
time* on a SjuulLiv. 

1 The CQttjg&tjon tafWtttl the fdkm tdWr jftd ih-C Yellow dlleibe 
h chvimn {rj. \. dc Hujlxii s iW pf a TurA, pp. T 0 f. ; W. G. Bmivnc, 
\mretu f r aptj!S 4 i\ t (fy). Similarly in Polii^i tlapq& 6 #wt$ w m* 15 * + 
vdlow ii ifabdk of ^malinji!) feref, red of diidec-pm 

1 Abo kiut object?. on account of die tcbtioti between the vmrdj lor 
Mu* iyuXjii ov) and milk (ydAo). 

a H M« Pawkini in Jtut£rwney p. 167. 

* i Ldudc, CyzisuJj p r I'J ; e/l bduv. pp T j.05-6, 

7 | T ViLivinii, MtKpamanxA, pp, loi \\ 
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which * the natives bring their children soon after they 
are horn, and pass them through the hole in order that 
they may learn to speak early Near P.vcrek in the 
same district is .1 natur.il pierced rock which is traversed 
by persons suffering from coughs, 1 And barren women 
make simitar use of a natural arch near the summit ot 
Parnassus.: At Gallipoli fever-patients pass through a 
natural hole in the rock beneath the lighthouse.* At Aria 
in western Greece a pierced stone called Zufmrt^pa is 
similarly used, with the familiar rag-tying rite, by Turks 
and Jews.* In Naxos, mothers of thin children passed 
them, to make them fatter* through a holed stone 
connected with Saint Pachysd In Turkish Athens an 

I Rtdf through dri» Miner, p. ao6. !i tfii- 1 feistm’) iwllii.ine 
[ftvXtrn-t-pc.;. promoted to * ' Stone of Spccdl ’ (eyiiM - *p«al) { Sfl&st 
uittigii lu're )wppciie< 3 _ 

1 Carmen and NfcoUidej, 'Tr^Jk deF^itr Miwir/, p. |3^. 

i From \h, Cob uf the take Copais Company Niya Salim,i p 

Harrm py. jji- 3 (sterility mitred Ly critwISny Uimugh j fodt 

like an Inverted V farmed by a bough cf a curium irec 5 Mu, tar 
Clii 1 de t Urn Hitter tin Cairt A p. 314, menum zhe 1 ret but isyi nothing 
of die cult). 

* Cctn»tanlJ&Lii^ t KdAAfl 70 h>W' p. 76 . 

- MmmhA, rn rrjc p. J 67 «V a&rjj r 

x*fi lv lmms t rotk iiaBev* t? wr&r* tyxara Aipm- 
rcu'T-Tv f /) war gvt&i n Totfrg 777 * I * : “ 

nttotc tht aperture (natural or artittei.it) in ihbrttfieil n^tiuitrL 

The s»k*ac Itwlf t* 1-00 ttL M|fk and; n» tti. broad. 

* W, M Siler* Latim m the Levant, p* 5&1 f., 60m Sougd; & 
FArfhipd* p. 65. 

■ S. Fort as Hr.vrtlciUi similar po*cn (Sainran, &nrJf* iw, p. 10), 
Said 1 l^iJiyp ( £ $. Fat 0 U probably S. Fachuraie^ Us name being 
[Mitmcd with irajftJs: S, Isidore (VfftSviip&s^y who pitfoniz^ svi-ill y 
cjtLWjai, i£ in iku umc wav catted t> fFti^Kru^ Pnttidftft on 

hid u* names i* common in ifrrtCe (*tc M, Hamilton, Grrek tot;, pp- 

14 fij,«/. £ruWrtif' r«^r^ P Oroi^^#J&rf^T?w(for witting). 

(for !pcedi J>uAtv)* Both in Greece Jfld in thr \\c*t {>■/. 
for France Sebilbt, FM-Ur* dr Frmif t ii, 169) tbit majora? of 
laint* are far diildfttfV du*™*. In Git **c rite r &ndcn ’ and 

arc ni-cpdoHB, Gwrgcatu lud Pint m report thatiil Lcihc* 
iiLChuiioui [^uctiidg of luef ijoc on Simon 5 (Simeon »|Ji d^y by a 
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a rtifici a 1 passage in the rock (called TjuhrioAtftt/M) above die 
Stadium was similarly used for superstitious purposes, 
various offerings being made to die presiding spirit. 1 
Si milar picrcfed-stonft cults arc cited from Bosnia.'- All 
these examples, including the Cyprian cults discussed 
belu'.v. depend on the supposed magic virtue of pierced 
objects, which seem- to be world-wide. The reputed 
virtue of holed stones, as of other traversable pierced 
objects, is probably bound up with the conception of 
holes as ‘entrances' or ‘ new starts’. All entrances, 
qua beginnings, ate regarded as critical points for good 
ot evil. A sick person may be thought to * change his 
i uck ' by the act of passage alone, 1 n the case of sacred 
objects which are acknowledged to possess beneficent 
influence, it is obvious that the 1 change of luck ‘ will be 
a cliange for the better. Moreover, the patient at the 
moment of passing through is exposed to the beneficent 
influence from all sides. It is therefore co mp rehen si bit- 
that, in parsing through pierced objects such as stones, 
contact is often desirable,^ In the fragment of an 
ancient roadway near Damascus, which is reputed the 
spot where S- Paul fell to the earth, pilgrims in all ages 
have sought pebbles to preserve as relics. This practice 
has produced a ’ wide, arch-like excavation through the 
centre of the causeway * and pilgrims now, as a supple¬ 
mentary act of devotion, frequently pa&3 through this 

p:rgrunt tvotjiaij uiy cuitc die chilli 1U !u vr x mole on if li« (f »&• 
hm if l.tlbti, p. jsy) t the sequence il Htfuiv, fnjjia, Other 

cawn of ^udb punning™: given by Sc billot, *p. fit. ir, t Jq; MilEin, 
Xtidt At U Ftatttt. i. 479: «m! kv Eitietmt, Ashpit ptur HmAtu, 

i vii, p. 24] . whow lilt pn. - id. 1 cu.'e11cui illuitmifljii of etpucjogj- 
deciding tile function! of -inn. ih« 1 f- slut It, Leapt, p. 8 ;, 

1 Hobhmiie, .Vftjfrt.i, i, 5:5 ; Dupre, I yap j p. ; 

Kijiih-jurogtoii*, ‘/errapi’n* i, ex; 1 lieldw. p. 213. 

1 lilek, in Wi:>- Mitth. He-mita, b, 414 F. 

1 Cf. Lotettu, where pilfirinn cinrunutnibuLste the Holy Houle oh 
their ksm, trying to louch (he waiU (Collin dr Plincy, fit ft. At: ttr- 
%**'. it, 394). 
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aperture* rubbing their shoulders against its pebbly 
sides. f Similarly, at Nazareth, Turks, Arabs, and Chris¬ 
tians alike come for healing to the two columns which 
mark where the Virgin and the Angel stood at the An¬ 
nunciation, passing and re-passing between them, at 
the same time rubbing against them the part affected.'* 

‘Passing through’'having once become familiar as 
a form of ritual in connexion with objects admittedly 
sacred, a natural, if illogical, confusion leads to the 
assumption that ‘going through holes is lucky . and 
rocks and stones or other objects capable of being so 
traversed tend to become respected and often to ac¬ 
cumulate sacred traditions. In cases where the hole is 
not large enough to admit a person, a smaller object 
may be passed through, and, having absorbed the virtue 
of the sacred object, transfer it by dose juxtaposition to 
the supplicant. The procedure at the grave of Cheiim 
Baba, an abdal or ‘ fool-saint ' buried at Mon astir, 
fully illustrates this poinr. : 

C.Stonts with Natural Markings. 

Stones bearing miraculous markings, especially foot¬ 
prints/ find prototypes for Islam in the footprints of 
Abraham at Mecca/of the Prophet at Constantinople 6 

1 Ki'llv, Syria, p. 195. 

* D'Arvicu, \Umtitei, ii, 370: 1 * * 4 I-b T^ivck, In Manrei, * In 

Chretien* du Fait oot unt grande trneftrian pwur e<* ^obsicet, De* 
[pH, som malades, if* vim n< nt pauer k teF' J? - cf enue elln.s'y Gottent 
k> dto, ir nrw, P, fern. fc» omits, lei t.; rabei. tj tote, Je viuge, U 
t«*rW . tu ua niot, icmia la pstrtim oh it* ’entent do b dmdcOT, &. "en 
reiouroent point dc Stun rntMic*.' 5 £*- hduw, p. JJQ- 

♦ ITiKt a re exceedingly com non dw wherewcSt MOm, FAt ‘tout 

it ftMtt, Kill?r : Antcumu J'tyr, «J. ToMer, p. 14 («ii) : Oh- 
jilniriT, Hull*, p. 1/1; Korten, Rtitf, p- iW»; Maury, Cray, du Mtjtn 
A fit, op. jot ii,; MiUin, Midi it to Ftmtt, W, y»* Hahn, Atom. 
Stuiitn, p. Hj. i Burekhoftlt, AraMd, i, 267, 

4 jc&rdi n it/ Ain WMiwiffJMleH. f/vi, Ow. aviii, p< 

It deposited III the Mobile oftljyub by Sultan Mahmud I (1730-54), 
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and Jerusalem/ of the Prophet's camd on Sinai, 1 and of 
lm mule 4" MedinaJ The imprint of the fool of Sari 
6Alik 3 E Kruya and Bazaar Shukh in Albania, 4 of Haji 
Rektadf s hand at Sidi Ghazi p s of Sheikh Jobarfs at his 
ukif near CaL^rea/' and of Dcmir Baba's in Bulgaria 7 
are local relics of the siime sort. The lioofprint of die 

P rophet K hide's horse was formerly shown at a tekkf in 
optus/' The vrdl-known iroprlm of die hand of 
Mohammed II in S, Sophia h perhaps the best-known 
instance. Tills, according to Elwortky, lias attained to 
a cult among die \ silgar by a confusion of Mohammed 
the Conqueror with Mohammed the Prophet, and is 
invoked for protection against the Evil Eye* The 
4 sweating column * in the same mosque ov£es its cura¬ 
tive powers to the hole made in it by the finger of the 
Prop net Kliidtv* 

In eastern Christianity we may perhaps regard the 
4 Footprint of Christ V* formerly shown to pilgrims in 
the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 11 as the prototype of 

1 Le Stmijg?, I>AUirinf v p. 136; Cdtnkt, Jrwidtm, p. 11. Another 
cm st Cairo (L« Cftilsfe, Un Httf/r tm Cain, p, 3^5). 

1 Pocwit, Dttf 1% vf th* Han, i r 146 ; Lenoir, U Fifty** pp* 249 f ; 

linnet, FifigOf ii s 

1 fJoIiMbnc, iu Jtch/f, KtUpmme. m, 

* Dflgnrad* n*vtr dw&mit, p, 140; Tppeis, JEhtf-m, p. 77. 

■ Mwittmann in 0cAaA. XtHAoyeft Haptwr. roit 0 , j p. xt. 

*■ Camop ind NirviLidr^ 'Trud. dt i'Aiit Minn**, p, 11 $ + 

■ Kawvl, Bulgaria, p, 536, Ikxurccn Jtnuikm JMLC Bcihtrbem 

della Viiilc vn ■ jIkwi a noun with the Imprint of S. E3iaj + body 
(/-qMiVr, n f m), 

1 -Atidcrs-m, &r±A. Ptflt. i + 10- &imi3ir * hoof-print* p ore ihmm » 
iln»c 4 fbc tbc tiim All B1L1 ii 'Ikmtniii in Albaab (Jtd- 

darei* in f!JL R, tiV-^.c imy p. gpS). 

- Elworthy, Kml Eyr v p, 2Z1 t if the confusion about the Sword of 
; h t Ui trim- txb *** y 6ixj - 1 o) Theft ii 11m ther a t Cairo (Hroven*, 
Tsy^v., i, iig), 

fu Gam in ivii p joy Sre above h p. 10, n. 

11 A: Pdrupol in tfmiiny footprint of Chriit 3 pp«rednj Luc n ihc 
6th of jmuu> 1771 {baini^ra, RtlifUir it Imagr* LsgiiiJmrrf, p. m- 
n Peirui Dtaoont« r in p fom^ tfurw., pp. 10^ t\ z * Sypc* umm 
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this class of venerated stones. In modem Greece a 
reputed lioofrturL in the rock at Philistra (in Triphylia) 
h attributed to the mule of the Virgin, who appeared 
there,' and in Crete a similar mart is pointed out as the 
imprint of S. Nicetas' winged horse/ another as that 
of the horse of rhe secular hero Digenes. > 

The imperishable nature and obvious interpretation 
of such stones/ ii characteristically marked, tend to 
secure their local veneration regardless ot changes in the 
religion of their tlitnleh, The footprint in the Dome 
of the Rock at Jerusalem, earlier attributed to Christ, is 
obviously die same as that held under Mussulman ad¬ 
ministration to be that of the Prophet, and probably 
served in Jewish times as that of Abraham. 1 A * foot¬ 
print * in Georgia is held by various parties at one and 
the same lime to be that of the legendary queen Tamar, 
of a Christian priest firing from persecution, and oi a 
Mohammedan saint who converted the district to Is¬ 
lam. k is thus venerated by all, irrespective of their 
creed.® 

poiuit dorniiui: Jen* peilem njutn, [jiundo '■.utt Sriueon aetcpii in 
ulnir, tt it* roman til I'm «. ulptm, at *t in ecra p wiiun fsset ’. Cf- Coti- 
tier. JtnnaUm. y. 10: Antnnimn nutrtyr. ed. Tobler, p. 

Anatber footprint of Christ vr^s shown on die Mourn of Oliver (Di- 
droii, Ifowgraphir Cbrf$i*m*, ii, -1 ?)■ 

> Pdi tei, fla/Ki&kimr, nu- l$S. , 

= Ibid,, no. 199: if, Hut. IC-Iti ur Ron*, l, t?l (knce-marti of S. 

Pelcr). 

' ibid,, no. no :tf. Durham, By rdf »f Ur BaUm, p, ntflioor- 
print nf Marki. Krdjcvidi * winged hont »nr Ukt Prciba). 

* Cf, Mum*' rtRil on Simi fBurcklmsdt, Syrio. p. 5*3). 

? A trt-Crowding Modem account C« 47 ) of the (Wt up thit the 
footprint win then «aiJ tir he thm <?i Abihin (I-r StTaiige, Paluttm, 
p. ttfy : *bt itw Ulmv, p. 19;, n. } tb* twelfth ccntwr* 
■nidi Hunt 41 Aleppo nit worshipped at the iiwl* of 4 prophet 07 
Mctlemv, Jews, and Quinism (Yalut, LfMre* Gftgropkintm, ii, 303}, 

* Pilgnvtf, Utytm * p* 74. 
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(ii) Worked Stonet 

Stones venerated an account of work upon them are 
divided into two main categories, shaped stones and 
inscribed stones. 

J,—Statues Md Reliefs. 

Stones carved with figures, ui, statues and reliefs, 
need hardly be considered on the Mohammedan side, 
since the prohibition of images by Islam ha* taken deep 
root in the popular mind. Exceptional, if not unique, 
is the cult formerly attaching to a headless Roman 
statue still preserved in a fountain outside the Vadideh 
Mosque at Candla, which was supposed to represent 
3l Moslem warrior saint tamed to stone by Christian 
magic. 1 Popular feeling among Mussulmans is, as a 
rule, against images j there is a tradition that angels 

L Pashlcy* Crrti ir 194 : "In this my xht devout Moham¬ 

medan ivomei burn incente every Friday, and tome of them ju spend 
lit? of og, And ^tuikr wihe oftrings* (■> honour an ancient arnuc, 
. *. The tradition pjjrcnt Among them ii tlsmt tie ^jJm wai .in Arab, n> 
whose dit:i the indent robe of the name bears resemblance, and 
that he greatly dktSnguuhed lilmielf during fht Ufnn?^ riegr of rhe 
K^nmn fjVr. Gmdi-ij/ The name it figured on p, r 8 * uf Psslilcy'i 
wort* G/. alto hpmt, Cr*// i* +4 - "The bust [!] of j Homan 

mto^ m a fountain within the fawn . . . ii , . . decorated and psid 
reverence to by Mime Turzifih deroteti every Friday* *. * besides having 
i lamp wirh mi or incense *ei before it il», , . T I wm informed that it 
[i./. this. worship] hi due to a belief unougst the iupenihkmi, dut it ia 
the petrified, rmuum of tht body of a Fainted EtUapkn Mussulman 
who vri* killed in fh ti war. and who** bead and lower memben were 
cut off by the Chris iuiu, but who ia destined to rise to life when the 
Ghtidur are to be eit^tminited from the bland, 1 The statue h teIEI 
(1515) at FiahSey taw in except that iht flesh parts and lower dra- 
ptrrln hare been pxtttftd Mid, evidently to ‘haw that the aaint was 
an + Arab 1 : the cull fa dUefmlinttd, though dut liglmnir of lamp* and 
CjEldlei at the plate by negfti W£*B« ti ilill rctnrmlitrcd (F h W. IL). 
Fojitei, f7i^9<ahduttv, i'u 7*5* dra abo Chourmoyzci, ftpjpW, p, jj p in 
this connerkm. 
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will not enter where there is a semblance of a man,' and 
another to the effect that compUte statues arc the abode 
of devils . 1 This leads to their mutilation, sometimes 
even against the owner’s interest.) At the same time 
it is not uncommon to find statues or reliefs held in 
considerable superstitious respect by Moslems as the 
abode of possessed of power ■« but this power is 
evoked by secular magic. The Arabian -Sight 1 admir¬ 
ably illustrate these different points of view. Statues 
there fall into four classes. There are, fine, talismans 
like the horseman in the City of Urast, , > which are 
susceptible of use by those who know the trick 1 this 
horseman’s magic powers arc enhanced by the inscrip¬ 
tion engraved 011 it. Secondly, there arc L idols in¬ 
habited intermittently by jinn u who give oracles through 
them to deceive rhe idolatrous.® Others, again, like the 
1 (.'annum. Hit r. F,*p. Oih. t t, r^. will not enter j home 

x picture, a o* i bdl a-:. AbcU. in 

Bulls *ti:f*et evil ipirife, and Mcdtmn for thorn Hceonimgly (Je^rip, 
JF &mn a/ thf Arab. p. 304 : */. Mi*- Mtefchrab, 04miuins r p. 31). 

J D‘Arrktix P Attwrim* k 41* 1 B* prcTendeiiT qtir La ititn*i Jh 
bommrt dr* femme- iunc eti draii-dc contraandrt IttouTticn qui its 
OnE faius dc leur dotinei Uftc AQlC f *|UC ccla nr St pou^nJit r j"" 

. , lei dajiblej vc mrlfcEini k vcrvuit dc carpi njikstcr i« 

Wmies mail qut rm±r U-» empediirr, il ny 1 c|ii T i It muiikt & Tea 
& ejue lei dLibfo let t'o^nt en cet ciit* tes TDcpmen:, les 
on! cn horreue & ium cherchci j. u* kgcr mtte pare/ At the day nf 
J tidgement mibp of bulges will Ire rcqnked in pm * * r 1 ^ iRtU them 
(Utie, In France, jitS. Martin cnmrnaad* ibc 

deft! (piijted 1 itatite of Jupkef in the furai of * uu pc til citfiDi noir 
coniffiE un E|dptien * {Collin* //*/*- tof- d.- aji). ^ the 

Abbe Cure 1 r i \ti 1 eg r fmai the GaniharJ Islands thr 6 tk af Octo¬ 
ber 1^34 Equated by MdUJJfc Cf*y. -1 /jya . Ay h p- ■ 9 ®)- 

» Le Bruyis j'jfpjfjA i, 8i. j . _ 

* For ins cancel tec Le Sirzitgis fW/jfiw, p. 5 °® i ^ananE, *■*•"*/ 

lAf ffiflilAr, p. 95 j m J. 

( L^nt'ii fd. p pp k JC4, 309: ihc talkiiLttD of the Loadstone LiUnd 

In the it cur of the flfri/ MndunU, p. 51 (*he tisismar. n *pin 
1 hoiKnuii). Q; *Uo, p.isti. 1 be cask 00 a pXktm ib m ,IMW 
tAfl Ltzy, which -cfEctzi* in mnitj by 
1 City *) ifecus f - 305, 
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jiitn in the City if Brass t imprisoned to Jus armpits in 
a pillar for Laving opposed Solomon,' represent persons 
turned to stone by divine agency for sin. To 3 Moslem 
the greatest sin is unbelief: because of it the King, 
Queen, and inhabitants of the Magian city in the First 
Lady's Tale were petrified.* A fourth class consists of 
virtuous persons petrified by the magic artifice of mali- 
cioxis persons, like the young King 0} the Black Islands, 
whose faithless wife half turned him into stone; J the 
motif also recurs not infrequently in folk-lore. It is 
this last category into which the Candia ‘ Arab* falls, 
with the consequence that he is juat as worthy of wor¬ 
ship a* if he. had been buried in the ordinary way. 

The Moslem or, rather, Semitic view of ‘graven 
images ! has not been without its influence on rhe 
eastern churches, which officially prohibit statues and 
relicts of sacred persons. In practice, however, -indent 
relicts are occasionally objects of Christian cult, even 
inside the church, as for example the fairly numerous 
reliefs of the Thracian horseman used as cikom of S. 
George in Thrace, t At the village church of Luzani, 
in lower Macedonia, Mr. Wace tells me, 4 horseman - 
relief is built into the low* wall dividing the women’s 
gallery from the main building. Tin: top of the relict 
h Covered with the grease of votive candles, as the relief 
has a reputation for curing earache, neuralgia, Stc., in 
children : the face of the horseman is washed, and the 
water used (dnmi)iwi) applied to the ailing part. It is 
significant that the churcn is dedicated to is. Demetrius, 
a cavalier like S. George. Hut reliefs of purely secular 
subjects may be consecrated by their position In churches. 
Such is the white marble relief of a nude woman, pow¬ 
dered fragments of which, drunk in water, are used as 

1 t’ny qf &tan, p. 504. * p. 57. 

■ /w.. r v> 

• punitw% MSlsmfti £ArehH&p* *i ffcpigrQpkit'p. ntj- M-n- 

i:dL r i 7 At TQu -fi, 
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a in ilk-charm m the monastery of A rdcnitza io Albania,* 
The virtue of a relief is not dependent on such a posi¬ 
tion, but only enhanced or consecrated by it, and a 
secular relief placed in no relation to a church may be 
thought to have power, among Christians as among 
Moslems Thus a relief of the Dioscuri by the village 
spring at Levetzova (Laconia}, which was supposed to 
represent local spirits, was venerated by Christb r vil¬ 
lagers almost in our own day without coming into the 
sphere of the church at all,' The same is tmt of the 
so-called * Demeter ’ statue worshipped by the peasants 
at Elcusis for good cropsJ Clarke, the discoverer of 
this reputed survival of Demeter worship, rightly ob¬ 
serves that the connexion with the crops is based on the 
supposition that certain ornaments on the fvlot head¬ 
dress of the figure represented cars of com ; the *iatne 
is, in fact, no longer thought to be a Done ter.* In all 
probability the finding of lilt statue chanced to coin¬ 
cide with an abundant harvest and the inference was 
{post koc i ergo propter hoc) that the talisman was ; white ? 
or favourable. A somewhat similar case is related from 
Byzantine Constantino pie. In the course of building 
operation- for a palace of Romanus I a marble bull’s 
head was discovered, which was burnt for lime. The 
destruction of the talisman (as the event proved the 
bull's head to be) resulted in recurrent epidemics among 
cattle all over the empire.* 

In all these secular cults of statues and reliefs the 
underlying idea is that the figures represent spirits 

1 pjsich, font, p. 154; r/ p. i M * */■ ^ ,vr « F *#*- 

1 L. Ross, K r Jr.dfnmgrn in :i, Z|r. 

1 E. D. Cbrtc, Jri-. rit, w, 60: f. ; Ponte*. HfipoMtmfi no, no. 
and nute. * Michielii, tfvtitmtMfrhki, p, *45. 

• M. Glrcij, Amatu, jo*v tuip (kfuhiwv 

i/i«iiTu-. tuiK^itu ftnpftaptvw «^oip)r >p cipimj- wn wrr^- 
s1<\' jit rtrti nniiDli tifUi'ii 1 fidXkoomv i{ otciWlw ««* 

■nun HjiSe jfpdttui aytf bn.im.TV rreivtu^flt' rj)f anVmjr )} niv 

Tiufimiiji' ciTOimt’#, to fiSk fiovtv y**'7- 
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enchanted for a purpose, good or evil, who have power, 
within the limit: of their enchanter’s intentions, and 
may be plicated by a certain ritual On the Moslem 
side, as wl have seen, owing to the religions ban on 
representations of the human form, their activity is 
normally conceived of as maleficent, and their cult is 
placation, 

B, — Columns, E^f, 

An important and interesting group of worked stones 
which owe their superstitious veneration to ihcir dupe 
is formed by the upright pierced monoliths used for 
superstitions purposes by the inhabitants in various 
parts of Cyprus-' Of these some are used by women 
desirous of children, who seat themselves on top of the 
stone; others by fever patients with the usual rag- 
tying ceremony ; mother cases sick children and barren 
women are passed through the holes in the stones, So 
far as these practices have a connexion with religion, 
this is due to the proximity of die stones to churches. 
One stone is unofficially canonized as 'Aym I^vrnjfiA'j} 
(‘ 5 . Bored ’).* When these pierced monoliths were first 
discovered at Paphos, the usual extravagant hypotheses 
of‘survivals’ were put forward.* Subsequent researches 
by Guillemard and Hogarth have made it clear that 
they are parts of ancient oil-presses,* and that as many 

1 Hcgirih, Ikij Cyt'ia, j-p. 46 S. ; r/. p- +t- Wljji the veneration 
«f dice monoliflii may be compared ibe otic of certain dotmefti in 
Brittany. iu neither csje i* a mrem! probable. For tlu= toniuiion i-' 
thought ahpur turnvsH which i» due 10 the ambiguity of meaning in 
the wurd " pagan ' *ee Hjiluci, L»Urn, p. 57. 

1 Tib ii itncrcoittg j* m example -if popular by 

Christian* exactly on. Tutliih lines, The Tmb frequently ajitfirsip.,- 
TitorphiH haunted place* and object- 1 they venerate in the unit way. 
and ‘Ayits Tpvrr^ptiTj n exactly paralleled by lirtiih Saba (tee iln'Vt, 
p, 89. n- $), The tex in the pretenr cate it due 10 tht gender of 
-rr/m, * Cesnoli, Gyftv, p. 189. 

♦ Sonit 19 ihrd Hill lilt method of WOliung tbcifc by Maraliitet’t 
discovery at Gtacr (SF'.F, Q.S . for J509, p. (88). 
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as fitty of them exist in various parts of the island ; of 
these only a very small proportion are used tor any 
superstitious purpose, * The belief in the mysterious 
virtues of these monoliths', Hogarth concludes, ‘ exists 
in fio few cases, and is so weak even in those few, that it 
may fairly be argued that it Is only of modern origin and 
has not had time even yet to develop into a universal 
tenet / 1 

The arbitrary selection of certain stones of this Lind 
for superstitious purposes, and the variation in the 
ritual attaching to them is probably due to local dealers 
in magic. Ml have a certain u priori eligibility* both as 
pierced stones (see above) and also, to a certain extent* 
as columnar stones. Any isolated upright stone or 
column, if at all conspicuous is api to attract super* 

3 titious reverence, 5 The underlying idea is doubtless 
that such isolated columns marl places where talismans 
or objects enchanted for a definite purpose, generally 
prophylactic, are buried. Most of the talismans of 
Constantinople cited by Eviiya i arc connected with 
columns. The Column of Constantine was supposed 
ahead}' in Byzantine times to cover the Palladium and 
other relics * and to be on tltis account in a special sense 

' lhi:j Cypia^ p. 51- "Jive imho a’ Paphc* afe %ui?d by Maud* 
Glwciiljcli-Ail.hteT {Gr. Sittm unJ Crkrasiif snj Cypm, r L 17), 
sfhn utttefn *u the old theory of the if ttnoeot religion* trtc fp, praj. 

■ A L-otumn i* at-w ihe symbol rat liability* J |lic; name StjiUncH i= 
yir<m Jib Suaurir-’ s*> children bofti j r"sc r +«cril childlieFi hsv* died 
tu infiftcv. 

1 Trfefht i. 4 it fL ; Cxrnoy *iui Niccl-iidei* Fvikhrt dr Ctnrtnii- 
n-'fflt, pp, l iff. j for (he serpent oalmma mid id coandiom with ier- 
P*aa sec Qulcittidvlcs p, jfcfF. ; CUvijaia Mcrimfc* p< 5*0; 
Quick 1, /**yogt» w p i77 j Sirin ik flfett*, p r 33. An ex¬ 

ception i« tlse taliimja made bj? Phtra mi mi ihr fcfiaTi nf Ctmfta&tk 
ttapb (EvEjrjt, ij, 4 17}. The serpent t*lum 4 m in £, Ambrogio, Milan, 
h Liid in have cmc ftnm CoWtlJid*dpk {Gauthki* AtiLn t p. 18). 

* Sec Du C&ruL* i T 76 r, and the tune authors 

Hold 10 Anna Comiicm (3S3- > 1 m \ A prophyl^iictetweii the column. 

IMKl 
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the Luck of the chy : * A solemn burying of the talis¬ 
mans against pbgut in honour of £, Oiaralambos under 
a column in Athens little mure than a century ago is 
recorded by Kambouroglou*. 1 Similarly, when a place 
in Zante was discovered accidentally to be haunted, the 
remedy was to sei up there a column marked with a 
cross J The same connexion between column and talis¬ 
man is probably to be discerned in the account of an 
inscribed porphyry column discovered at Constantinople 
in 1563 and deposited as a predous thing in the treasury 
of the Grand feignior.* 

Another superstition is that columns mark, possibly 
protects hidden treasure. At Urfa (Edessa) there are 
two giant columns, one of which performs tJua function, 
while the other h a talisman against floods.* no one 
knows which is which, the treasure remains undisturbed 
since the removal of the wrong column would flood the 
town, 

A column of a sacred building, if conspicuous for any 

in which itie tLmpcfOT and PurUtfh pirti wu pcribriaed * award¬ 

ing in anrkni cintnm 1 in i ^7 {Nkertk Greg, nu f 15J. 

* Docji, pp, 289-90 e. : Clukondytrtp p , 397 m, 

* 'taTopta+ it, 182 tcited by M. HwnUmTi, Gruk S&intf r p. 71), from 
* cmwmpomj note of 1792. 

J Felice** UmMffmw^ 31O: \rh> tiSho ymrl tW wtjK&s t 

iBnAw /Mi woAoi-i'ti ,le r <im ortit'po 

* Limhfoi in JVfof ™f 17^ *) -■■ - i£^S ■ Miji'i 

tdu p fV ffiurt .mu'TirttUffiiAi * p Ari rn-tw 

ywaited > OplWOTrVf 'U f f “/wk TtJ T ^' 

A'i l t?\poi- Uluru rtOp 6 vpo 0 y, ?6 ti.tr f\ r Okrn smSfc ji it, rt) 

tjMtk fr rr iftty'ffir if. xy«iKcAamj Si 1 mp& rrj Kt^aAij totti tS 
EPf KEC, fitv cJ*> & iV m*t 

jSd^iAdiuLi tW^i^RU ,r ok Ami* ftfaufiatrr k Sd 

Hoi inJmuv xofe ^iwAumie akoi" th/cniirptiis euatrt^ro. 

J See bd»w» p. jfoi-L Tin: time columai *■ ftfnatftt u( 

the catapult with which Nimrod hurled Abraham hi 10 the fortune, we 
further, belt™ , p 317. Cf -Cbniiy (Arif p r 1 34) fpr the Aunt 

temple, >dumon hid fixture in the vasilti of Baalbek (Valuer, 
F«l/qr t i P EI9). CJ. tire Fabri, Af ^i in* ||: dc Bncta, V*ydg*u 
F- £ 37 - 
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peculiarity, may evolve hi own calc us. Case* arc to be 
found in the * sweating ’ column of $, Sophia, mentioned 
above, *nd i n the. column in the Mosque of the Groom 
at Cairo, to be cited later. 

^ Columns may easily be brought within the pah- of 
Christianity by the analogy of the Column of Christ’s 
Scourging-' This meiif is employed to sanctify the 
superstitious cult of a column at Paphos, at which S. 
Paul is said to have been scourged ; the imprint of his 
fund appears on it, with curious inconsequence, on S. 
Johii day.' A column in a church ' at Athens sacred 
to S, John is well known for its cures of fevers. Accord- 
ing to local tradition S. Jolm himself buried the spirits 
or talismans of fever and other sicknesses under the 
columns n»e ritual of the cure is as follows. ‘Hie 
patient, haying made his vow, takes a thread, * measures' 
it on the rikon of 5 . John, and cuts off a corresponding 
length ,* He wears this thread for three night* tied 

* for the Cotiinsn of Flagellation i« Gender. Thum/sw. p. ie ,n,j 

Topes*, - tn 'jrraijifrn, I, 

* i lcyanL, Dtvia Cypri*, p. 8, 

1 Stveateratli-esttmfy writen .pt-iioi tUi ..dumn d«lkir«| t* 
S. John, evidently hdofe die budEjhg of 1 ehun-h. The miiJcuLni! 
ruirbk' column in the « Harjrnat which wu formerly s ehufcii 

■ )f S. (jertrge ennei juJiu white rolled f jQ the *i:hinv firr. the proi-irdufc 
bemg perhaps an echo of one of the torture* Ufticted cm the 
(Ftaxfcr, Poyogrt, iii, 575, wiih which compare for the procedure 
Am*Ihe*Ll f Cant/. Jr tfcgypu iftrstlnrtar i.], r 74). 

1 Polity, IJapaMotit, m, 155 ; M. Hjmflior, Grtrk jip 

6^ ¥ r. ^ Kmhl. f* 7 l/tvj^p# (/f/fif, p. 167 .. Kj 

Vfrropa, i t Z :I, the iCPtifcc of jE3 Cf. ibc. BtfdiDfc. Grrt/ Cmtitim- 

btl/ r p. IfJle 

[ "Hiit pint uf ■ Il-t iitn.il N:mm %o Ijj.sc t-.jp-J th- -.mikz ■ l Cnimzr 
' i1iEKi ' 'Hie I dr 4 n Cifwrnc mtiquhy (iec Wcyh> Sffrpuy 
ftrtL 2 rit 164 fL), and ha# pjralLeh eiftrwherc in modem Greece; 
*f m sir Ljeui an C-k 3 ti Grti dr Tw-fvif, f. Hr. rhfift 

liae guArdijn-dernih of S. Demetrius S-dowa, t*> 4 Gttck 

rc^nt a fhr&id Jlc hn njtirareil on an urrrj merit of ihe uint’i tomb 
{.** bdon, p ¥ 265). m \\ t footprint *,f Chriit in the L3 Ab* *e 

Jerusalem hji king Lid bnur 4* ejrJp . ^70 *. i>. An- 
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round his arm and then affixes it with was to the 
column. A similar miraculous column exists built into 
the church of the Mr gin at Areopolis in Mam. Fever 
patients drink scrapings of it in water at the waning 
of the moon.’ 

Columnar stones are similarly brought into the pale 
of Islam by connecting them with shim. A good ex¬ 
ample of the plain - shaped stone ’ class is afforded by 
the stones at Konin associated with the tomb of the 
Imam Baghevi. These are two drums of an angle- 
pillar from a classical colonnade. The pillar, which 
formed the i unction between two ranges of columns 
set at right angles, had its two an tar worked as half- 
columns, 50 that the section of each drum is heart- 
shaped. With the angle upperroosi the two drums 
present some resemblance to a saddle, from which cir¬ 
cumstance they are supposed to represent the horses of 
the Imam turned to stone, and cures are wrought by 
contact with them in the posture thus suggested. 1 Of 
another columnar stone, sixteen feet high, near Koch 
Hisar, Ainsworth tells a pretty story to the effect that 
a mosque was once being erected in a neighbouring 
village and good Mussulmans were contributing to it 
by the voluntary labour of bringing stones. A pious 
girl was enabled by her faith to transport this huge 

inninm martyr wriltt ■ ' ck petra ilia, ubi nr Lit, tpn hlu! ft uni rir- 
latsi tolknte* de Ijmm veitigiii pedum mrEuuruii, ligmt pro 
■ingulit Uu^uaiibui et iinantur ' (d. Tubler, p. 26. xriii : a ilightlj 
Jiff ere lit vmion in G. William, The Ihly City, ii t JJJ, n. 5). Miiifce 

iM4) tcUhi an anibgoo* practice by which pilgricm in 1 he Holy 
Lind meatutc off ea ib«Smru> <if Unction it Jerusalem 1 pioce of dodi 
i'jtxn which they uihion liicii furjtr iltcouJi (pp. 46 f, t:i Tubler, 
Gitfdibo, p. 3J1 ; if. Miundrdl, cd. Wright, p. 4t>4, whf>, however, 
doe: not mention s::- tun a raring): [At Btgitih) ia vcnitcm MjcrJotsss 
a Grcel mother in lyn promised the Virpin a caudle eijnil in leispib 
l« die btJv’l hdghl if she .v.'juld lotnrc lie: Mil tr> health.— 

M.M. II ] 

' IViliie?, llixpaboG'-iv. ir, ■}’. 4, diinj| lluvoutpn. nil, lit, 

f V. W H. See- alinvc, p. Si. 
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stone to the spot where it now rests. Here a young man 
appeared to her and told her * God had accepted her 
sendees and was well pleased *; the girl died on the spot 
and was buried beneath the stone,' Evidently she was 
one of the unknown 1 saints of God the mysterious 
messenger being in all probability Khidr. A cult or 
superstitions use of this stone is not mentioned. A 
rather more complicated story explains the pillar wor¬ 
shipped at a Bektashi trkke near Uskub in Macedonia.* 
The saint Karaja Ahmed is said to have brought this 
stone, together with his own head, which had bran cut 
off in a war, to the spot where it is now. A woman 
exclaiming at the extraordinary sight, the saint put 
down his head and the stone at the site of the present 
tekke.i Whatever its origin, the pillar is in its present 
position part ol" the regular ritual furniture of a Bektashi 
house of prayer. Some similar hagiolognal legend in 
all probability attaches (or will attach) u> an ancient 
column composed of fbut drums .and a base on die site 
of Tyana in Asia Minor. This column is a fairly exact 
Moslem parallel to that of S. John at Athens. Persons 
suffering from fever visit it in the morning, raking with 
them a holy man who red Us some prayers, after which 

■ ftmob. i, t»y. A limibr story, with * t«i paUgiew wlotuia^, ii 
told *•>.{ the 1 Maidm'* Stone > (Culuma of Mercian) at Qumiantiiioplc 
(Ctnuijr ind Nicoliid.% ViW&tt Jr C#nitentvt?tlr y pp H 107 f r ) 1 ^ 
TrnvtU a i t i, 17* 

4 Sec Evans IrJJLS, xd* ff-, who lav* without deuili ilui one 
vtnuoo of the itcme't hiatoiy wiu that it wj* fcraagkt a holy num 
f tom Uoum. 

1 F. W* H, TK11 non’ ia j broken-down Tcmun of that told of the 
Bosnian nim, Hizrtr Ah* who** head wn coi oil by hii t'siiitr for an 
alleged inrngus (diet the model ol' Ju«pli md ZuEeikj) with kit 
tat hr:’1 ywmg wist. The taint* who wn of course mjILcl! 

w&h his head in hi* hand rill* j woman csdoiniing at ihc tight* his lend 
fdE on thr -,poT where lb« gurhr turn stands ind hit fdi&TT HI tvrwd ml* 
Mintr. ]1e ftii biouirhi id Lb j2i«« c uf hi ■ .on slid brougli i to lifr uijatD, 
i ipnn# iorth when tlill miracle took place (Mirkotiti in H'uk 

Rnntfit j i, 461 ; Miss DurhMfo ^ BM^m w y r . 
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the patient lies .1 ray of Ills clothing to a nail and drives 
the nail into the joints of the column, 1 
The stone at Alexandrovo near Ushub i# said by 
Evans to have two histones, which illustrate r.vo widclv 
disseminated legends accounting for the presence of 
extraordinary stones. It is said (i) to have come from 
Mecca or (2) to have been brought by a holy man from 
Bosnia, As to (1), stones reported to have come from 
Mecca may perhaps be assumed to have ‘ flown \ i, <r. 
to have come by levitation * at the request of some holy 
person. A very probable * type-legend * is that tofd of 
a column in the mosque of Amr at Cairo. Tlie caliph 
Omar i; said to have commanded this stone to transfer 
itself from Mecca to Cairo. The stone refusing to 
move, he repeated his command, emphasizing ji with 
a blow of his whip, of which the marks remain. He 
then remembered to add the words ' In the name of 
God to the command, whereupon the stone obeyed.! 
The stories of' stones from Mecca ’at Alexandrevo and 
at Hasan Dcdc * in Asia Minor arc probable based on 
this motif.1 

* Teticr, Atit Mincur U, 1 n. * Le miluJe virni le maun, mrrnnv. 
pjgne d'tift inun, tpii recite quctques prierti ; jjipci qiid le mahde 
Jcelutc unit petite puttie de tun vciwatmt, ef k done dam un dn joint 1 
dc k piem ; ct!s t’apfiellc claim U ftrvrc. Lr. join is de k ntlanu# 
tont cribfci de dons pknt£i dam k racme but/ 

1 On levitation >.ee below, pp. 1851'. 

t a de Vanj my, Cwr, p, *</•; tf. Lee Child* V* //im «w Cmtc, 
F- 49, snd C Mimosa, Cjirr. p. 4:. The column probable tew-mhlrd 
ihoicof the siiojque a I Mecca, and ii prilup mentioned ike bv W. I... 
Hram^AWaa t'fyegr, i, 119. Tyadaje, L'tgyftr, py., itc’fi,, itlli 
il:~ unit tare, tint vf.v well and iTil..tTtaring Mohammed for Omar. 
Thu connexion of [lie noty with turn gmt religious centre* [ike Mecca 
and i!ado would ensure iti .srcnbiiun ail over the Molunumedan wurld. 

■ Cj. atmvc, y. iSvj, n 1; Crowfoot, in J. H. Amht. inn. m L ^og. 

1 Mn, Hiihup (Jui./nn ■ is /‘wu, i, 776) relate* xlmt at New Jaffa 
(an .Vinenku tuwu founded in the *£TEBUentfc century by ^Sah 
■\ li t. j .j cures are wrought by certain ktge atone*, uije being evidently 
the capital of a column ; they flew ’ from Echmiadzin to New Juki 
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From * Flying Stone ’ to 1 Flying Castle ' ii but a 
step. The latter motif occurs in the folk-talc of Moham- 
med FA vise id Spitta Bey’s collection 1 and also at Basra 
as Kasr Tayaran (lit. * $jdtig castle ’).’ Possibly, how¬ 
ever, this conception is influenced by the idea which 
easterns seem to have that a group of columns, as 
found, for instance, in the Olyinpicum of Athens, did 
not surround a building, but rather supported one high 
in the air.* In the case of the Olympieum the fragment 
of rubble which remains would confirm the idea. 

(z) The second explanation of the Alexandrovo stone, 
as we have seen, is derived ivtmediately from a Bosnian 
legend, mutilated in that it fails to explain why the 
saint was carrying the stone at all. FTic simplest form 
m: i his theme is analogous to the Koch Hlwr legend, the 
essence of it being the miraculous accident : a saintly 
person carrying a -■iione for a religious purpose has his or 
her attention distracted by a person of the other sex and 
drops the burden. In north Albania the motif recurs 

in one night, and, though «even timei nsmoTcd eighty milt*, (liny 
jlivjyi returned to New JuliV tor Edimiidiin tee Ledereq, 
U n't Ara :rj|, i-p. Jij is., the Jioitc on which Ohrut Jmv in plan 
With j nr of light if iiitejrttini!, Me Collin de PUnejr, Hi;:, in Avh ?** , 
ii. eg. Tire * flying stone ' mtrif U certainly older than Itkffl. One of 
the nuineiwui cohuntu of Chtttt'i wourging* quae fuit iti domo Caia- 
jthae . . tiuxlfi m uticum Sion jusiu Domini artait* eit f f fhcodorut. 
a. u . uo cited bv Conifer, Jrrvtdtm, J>, i j, ai are all-- ihe Bor¬ 

deaux l%nm, and Silvia ] if. Antawuet ™r;y. cJ. [abler, p. ah. 
ttt! tnflS. Eaclieriiniti Tobkf. W# |( . fVrff., p. yj). fla* ilieftoiy 
U prni nbly no route than itutve exm** for the change of file, foi which 
tee lliiluct. LfWti, p|>. 8 ft-y. 

* See U Bonllcim, .fa Pty An Mfitfrn, pp. 156 It., and alu» Ax|W 

Paihs. Center A* Hit, p- « , 

* D'Orfvtnhcim in fnr 1 » Monde, 1899, p. J*(. rhe author 
icmtly tcicjub tint K.iit Tayaran it w.h Cefau Sov* Tr&i*m. 
a fact which miv hj ve toniTihuied to the modern tcEriid 1 jnr tneit- 
tioni j fun Jig caitlr $ho\iMTti •t-tJ Ov A tghtr, p, ySy)- 

i The temple *t Atujii L. nrkuuly laid to turn: been built nti 
Co Ilium-■ by the inhibition to avflid MgmAi w hr giantt who hid 
treaturc them (Chmiy, A lie M inertf, p- l J4)' 
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among Roman Catholics, ‘ A maiden, who was so holy 
that she was almost a saint, had vowed that she would 
carry it [a great rock} to the church of Ikrilha. Miracu¬ 
lously aided, she bore it 4 long wav," but, distracted by 
the good loob anil piping of a shepherd, she was led 
into profane thought: * the rock fell from her shoulders, 
and when she strove to pick it up she found her strength 
had gone/ * In ill these cases the hero is a virgin, the 
magic power of virginity 1 being impaired by thoughts 
of the other se*. This is, I think, essential to the 
point. 

Through the hermit literature the idea was pushed 
pretty lar in. the West. In France the Virgin Mary is 
twice said to have been carrying stones to build a church 
and to have dropped them on hearing that rht- church 
in question had been completed,! 

Everywhere the theme ramifies very interestingly. 
On the otic hand, there is the story of profane persons, 
such as the devd or a giant, dropping stones at various 
surprises. Such was the origin oi the * pregnant stone 
weighing more than 1 1,000 tons, at Baalbek. A jinn, 
who was with child, was carrying the stone upon her 
head to the temple, that being part of her daily task. 
On being suddenly informed that her brother had been 
killed, she let fall the stone and sat down upon it to 
weep : it has remained there ever since.* 

1 Liurlifliii^ High .//Zjflf+i, p (93, 

1 Thft mapk power o£ rhpmty ii of conne i cathmmp\*ct (rf. 
traicr, GaHtm H^ugk i p&jnm). The + influence of dw other itt . 1 idtj 
ti probably oricdtil, though not ncco^rily MohiinuncdttL 

l Sebiliol, falk+L&r* it FfMMtt, jv, 7 uj tl. 

* Itthd Burton, InfUF Lift t fifSyri** p, J]i. The noty Itom * con- 
tarns m lion of icvcnl, A simpler vcjiIoc ii m FJIib Wirbunon, Cum wJ 

CtWi p, py ; mihtjiwv were builiiing Biiitlbdi for Safomofij the 
females bringing llw pitjt Host w^j braflg ti rough t 

by t female jimn. ivikfii ih* ij topped it on helling tin-. ]u r brother Ind 
Uil=n the building. CJ. jU»o Hanmicr, Fdk-Urt «j tke Italy Land. 
p! ! 5®. 7b «id J-' n^, iiS 
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The notion of carrying stones to build a church, a* 
in case of the Virgin above, recalls a time when it 
was. usual for penitents in pursuance of vows to carry 
ston« h either as a mere penance or in order to help 
practically in some sacred enterprise, frequently under¬ 
taken, besides, as an acr of piety by pious persons. Thus, 
among Catholic Albanians it is a popular custom, per¬ 
mitted as irregular but edifying by the Franciscan 
priesthood, for a matt who has received absolution to 
bring a stone to die church next Sunday as a public 
pen at icc. 1 Tn France die monks of a relaxed convent 
were ordered to carry one stone per sin as a penance. : 
In pursuance of a vow a pilgrim from Jerusalem carried 
stones from the Holy Land and discarded them only ar 
the door of i>. Peter's in Knme.’ In these cases the 
symbolism is evidently the burden of sin, A case where 
practical use was made of a penance is the tumulus of 
S. Michael at Canute in France, which was raised by 
penitents, who were condemned to bring each a sack of 
earth, if women, and a stone, if men.* This further 
suggests the question whether the stones in the cairns, 
raised where pilgrimage places come in sight,* were 

1 Durham, High .Muwin, p, 104. Thia help* to explain the quantity 
of undent worked sumo commonly found in Greek man try churche*. 
if an ancient *ite ii in the ndxhboiuhcoJ, in d incidentally the tradition 
that ctmin dituthct hate been temple*. The Armenian cathedral in 
1 lanncji-cii hai =xonc* ficun Sinai, Tabor, and die Jordan (I. Biuiuh, cp. 
ni., p. 443), 

: Sehilloi, ii, fi , if. ii, 426, where crate washerwomen .tie 10 
puniiiiedL 

- Jtt.i ttS ij fii, <S. Sdtinm>; <j Fabri, t'vdgat. ii, 195, who him- 
idf collected lionet from the Holy Land. 

■ Scbiilot, iv, 41. 

l Fabri, ?p, sit . it, 17$ (Saracen 1 and Quit tun* thaic the practice). 
SUndoTiileV ' Muuimjoy 1 it Nebi Samwil, the Ant point from which 
pUprimi <jw Jenutlrcn (Stanley, Siiwr. p. 114; Tablet, ftpegr. can 
ii, 874), Far Modem practice ik Mon ret, Cube Jft Sei*tt 
MmnJmani, p, 194 Triittam, Eadern Cun ms, p. tot; dc Saulry, V tyagt 
m Trtn .S'jiiifi’, p. toe. 
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brought long distances for vows, but for the moment 
1 have no clear evidence on the point. 1 

I n such stories we observe a fusion between a penanci- 
and a pious custom, the abject being to explain a re- 
markable stone. An unusual looking stone suggests the 
question, ‘ How did it come here ? ’ and a more or less 
miraculous story as die answer. Such a stone also sug¬ 
gests that it may be remarkable not only in appearance*, 
for. that it may have remarkable powers. 

Both these lines of thought tend to run along pre¬ 
conceived grooves, but must harmonize to a certain 
extent. If the origin story is concerned with jintts, 
c. £., the property of die stone falls within the jinn 
sphere. In this case die stone probably marks treasure 
or if talisman of -some sort. If the talc is pious, the 
personage figuring in it affects the stone with beneficent 
powers. 

Both lines converge again in making either kind of 
stone potentially a remedy by black or white magic. In 
the case of a merely silly story like that of a girl dis¬ 
tracted by a shepherd from her pious task, it may never 
develop, there being no particular moral, and the stone 
remains a mere stone to tile end, as having no connexion 
with saint nr jinn, white magic or black. 

C. —fPrinen Stones. 

More numerous and more interesting arc the written 
stones put to superstitious uses. The magical power 
attributed by Orientals to letters is well kno wn.' As 

1 Oregon*iu>, JAm dttjtkrt, v, ui (1*74), nyi pilgrimi *u 5, 
Mirluct on (jaigino, the pitnm ulni of rudnesf, were iu the Jubit of 
placing each j> none in j lire am the of the church. But thii 

ii perhapj allied to the french practice of putting trunn in tiro to 
cure paini (Sebitioj, Fall-Lwf i* Ft amt, i, >5*); pouihtf iheie j» «jn- 
fiuton lietweeii the two. PUeiicj) and mo til health m often jsimi- 
littd 

1 On tbu see Halting.'* Emtjtl. ■■/ ttrligin, ait. Chur mi {Muhamm** 
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historical example of talknuoic written stones in Asia 
Minor may be quoted the inscription supposed, to have 
been carried off bv Haruu-al-Rashid from Angora , 1 and 
another, composed at the request of Ala-ed -din I for 
the protection of the walk of Ron id by the mystic poet 
jelal-ed-din Rami. 1 Christian Miletus was similarly 

f roiected by a magic inscription * and the Rhodian 
nights, in a like spirit, engraved the linrel of the chief 
gate at their castle of Budrutn with the charm-text. 
Nisi Dominiif Ctutedierit, fcc.i I n the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury more than one gate of Constantinople was pro¬ 
tected by stone can non-balk 4 KangM up over scverall 
gates . . , tvith Turkish writing upvn th/m \f In modern 

Jjtt). To dbcwtr * itlcf i Icjs" of ihe boot Phorkan w» uurd an ilie 
Nile (Boucher, if Rtuqurt SW//* p. 49). The opening and 11 l u a i;i 1 il: 
by ihe monks of the penticeudi kepi in tbt church fin Mi. Horefe de¬ 
termined the rainfall of Thri diitfict (Burukhsrd t, Syrfd, p. 567 ; ifi 
evidently related talc u in 1 ’ilmer, Dnttt tf th Mwdw, p< 6d) P I11 ifue 
uioiquc of Sidi Shahiii, Cairo, a diver rin^ on j column bore m in- 
■crip lion in cabalLmc characcen which vu a charm againit s e trill ry and 
othermaladies; a padding PeHun interpreted the imctipTinft and (on nd 
it quite ordinary (Vawjaay* Cirri?, pp, ^-3). 

1 Haji Kb all a, tr- Amain, p. 703- 
* Hammer-J-kllctt, Hitt . Eynp t Off, u 40. 

* CJ*G, s#9f. Gj. the pruphyW-ticIravriptkm on the land ^alh 
if CoimjnfinLjpk (MiHiqgeit, Gm&mtfartit fF*ik t p, loo)* and fiaf the 
general me of prophylactic e ham u on Syrian building! of the early 
Christian period, Pfnnikc in Amft r ExptJL tu Syrtj t «a + ry ff, A Talk- 
man bicrip turn guards ™t treanrra at Tabriz (Von Stbwtig=r-Jjtr- 
chcnfdd, Jrvat m>ir, p, 105). 

« Newton, ii, 6 ^ 7 - 

* Corel, Oiartff, cth Bent, p- a 17, Corel probably refen to ihc two 
£ata (S. Romano* and 5 , Barbara) tiorw tnnvn *j ftp Kapuri : tlrii hia 
gatefiBy been translated 1 Cannon Gare * p but the primtiy mining of 
tap it uni 4 cjiimin \ but 4 bill ** This imeribtJ cannon-ball 1 ft cf couitc 
a 1 reinforced * amulet: for globular ohjeen iwed u s protection 
againii the evil eye m the Earn, tee Hildburgh in M** w 1913, pp- 1 If, 
(Egypt), and *f, RfdUf, 0 ttomm Emfir^ p, 40 (a guHezt bill ™ pended 
om the entrance to the impend divan). Gate*, as entncl. are 
tpcckllv in need fif protection H juit « =lH cumw and the beginning of 
new enterprise* are forded u potentially dan^roui. Ain entry may 
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life wc find Mohammedan houses customarily protected 
by ihc a potto pale Mashaallah^ and both houses and 
ships by the Mucky* mines of the Seven Sleepers, 1 

change one F ! luck, and a city-gate it frequently a dark and echoing place 
iuch aj jttmi nototinuflly frequent {tf. hjiiht, milii T and dark v^ultr in 
gtHEtal, (Hi iU cf whkli m *havc t p. (|p). Heart a gateway the 
pwnlc pauli^ through muit be protected agalmt j.« unlucky paiuqjt, 
while the gale itself rmi&E be defended igaiaft £0 the enemy t h entrant* 
jnd {z} the eril eye-, possible effect on th* vault; this Laif danger u 
pl«» the bos*?* *o often teen on Mohuauncdnn itcIiwjijtl Generally 
charm * of tfmotii lamia were Lung up i «e below, p r 654* n. 4. An 
itmuing itory in Rycauc, GV/rJfc W JVctwiw# Churt he 1, p, 577^ Lt 
worth recalling. Aleppo suffering from Jocu=ri. : to da troy ilietri 
water w*t brought from fteiu-Zem at Mecca ; it had 10 amd pasting 
ufider 4II gi ies and w4a taken *w r ihem in*r^atL If t ai <jfl!m hapfene:d* 
there chirm t were weapon) or fbwil beftn* they were apt tn evotac » 
f iint. Of xid Rhode- giver the cliFsicil [nuance, the tupp-rtjcd head 
ul dc dragon having evoHed the legend of the dugNij^hying 

dervlih (fiOiottt md Cotuct, H^dtt, p. 155) j j boot in one gateway 
of Old Chnlii* (nee below* p. tp, il. 1) hri begotten a giant to match. 
A niOJX dfasdc way of proTccting the gate afttfttt an enemy's entrance 
wu by blocking it up altogether ^ thii was (kmc at Con* 

aurtdpiJpk.Scc. (iee below, p, Aitrokigt alio may be *t the b*A 

of notice of Sultam walling np the |jito by which ikv bid entered 
conqiitred dues, A ule in dc 1 -orey and SbdcijV Quf/r Tbipgi sbeui 
Ptrih? Jp. Jit) it iihantinat! ng. In 1 j Fertia n a ni h=»udor was a hour 

w itan on an expedition wlien Ui* aurekigcfs warned him it wmld I>c 
unlucky til go out by Mi place gate, u there was 3n unpropitroui 
logkal combination in that direction ; he therefore left by a breach in 
the >'.:dJ of hu neighbour's garden. Presumably, Uc idea it that thing! 
ran in cycle* and that, when dar same sldlur eomhtnalbri occurred 
the gj.ic would become 1 y^cialsy vuinerdrle jtoint trul a Dw 

conquetor might lake it Piofc^of Dawkim ^uggeiti (hat ihcre may 
Lnr an idea ihut a great man 1 * route or chair or iEiitrumenl \* 30 
: inctijifld by ita couEieaion with hini thu commnji me would he a prrh 
fanjithm, Frafcssot John Fmei iimli ihc ciutom an inverts) parallel 
to tlwt of breaking down Lhe dry wall 10 admit Olympic vRrors. 
[On ilinii return from Mecca Mohammedan pilgrims Litl been 
Vrtowu to breach ihdr garden wall* io enter ihcir hnmes by a new 
path. 1 have imfoxiunaidy hot thr reference fn? thb irractict — 
M- M. Hi] 

1 See bekm^ p. 313, and n. j. Tlicy psttonke especially the (hip¬ 
ping the iliacIs Sea (C White, Cwmmtiwtj&t i, 1^7), 
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Greek Christian houses arc frequently protected by the 

device — — over the door, Apotropic charms, writ- 

Nil r'A 

ten 00 paper or metal, which arc a similar expression of 
belief in the magic potency of letters, are often worn 
suspended round the neck by Orientals, either for good 
luck generally or as cures for disease. 

It is obvious that such magic is devised to serve its 
masters. Christian magic may naturally be regarded as 
hostile to Mohammedans, which accounts for the tre- 
quent mutilation of the crosses on Christian buildings 
after a Turkish conquest. Similarly, at Smyrna the 
well-known inscription over the gate of the Byzantine 
castle,* the sense of which Is quire innocent, was re¬ 
moved in 1827. and, despite liberal offers from archaeo¬ 
logists anxious for its preservation, built into the new 
barracks ; but not before the letters had been deliber¬ 
ate! v chiselled out, 5 evidently with the intention of 
abolishing its magic power, conceived of as a priori 
hostile to Moslems since it was associated with a Chris¬ 
tian building. In the tame spirit the Turkish proprietor 
of a village near Uskub gave a general order that ‘ writ¬ 
ten stones’ found on his premises should be thrown 
into the river, 1 all such being works of the Devil and 
the cursed Giaour.’ 5 

On the ocher hand, examples of ancient inscriptions 
which are supposed 10 have beneficial powers are numer¬ 
ous ; these powers, needless to say, have no connexion 
whatever with the nature of the inscription. The 
colossal inscribed block from the monument of a certain 
Caius Vibius at Philippi is used by many women who 
stop at the adjacent itb*tn as a milk-charm *h fragments 
of it being broken off, powdered, and drunk in water. S 

t CJ.G. 8749. 1 Aoutdeli, AtU Minn* t Ei, 39$. 

* Era hi in Juhi ilit, 

* Ilcum' md Daimiri* MJtfdmn* r i fc 45 + 

$ f\ W, H* A on the lop of thi* «<me h iiM to h<= the h«f' 

pnm (dxyupt) of Bucephalus 
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h* selection is of course merely due to it? colour and 
tht: presence on it of a supposed written dunti. At 
1 atar Bazarjilc (Eastern Rumdia) a Greek stile inscribed 
svith a proxenv decree (called Ytsit Tashi or 1 Slave's 
stdiiL' *) is used by sick, and (as usual) especially fever- 
stricken, 1 persons for cure. Patients scrape the stone, as 
at Fliilipjd, tic a rag of their clothing to it, and leave a 
para on it in payment. The stone is supposed to mark 
die grave of a saint who b his lifetime (‘ bur hundred 
years ago') was a Christian slave turned Moslem ; he 
ordered the stone to be placed on his grave.’ A ' stone 
tonr or holy water stoup * with a Christian inscription 
in the interstices of a cross h sirnilirly used to charm 
away disease at E]jiL in Galatia ; i here the patient 
dnves m ,i nail to ' Isold down ’ the disease, a ritual act 
analogous to the uni venal tying of r.jgs to sacred trees 
and saints' tombs. At Eljik the cross has been left 
intact and is probably thought to be part of the charm. 
A somewhat similar Christian example of a pagan stone 
pressed into the service of religion and to ‘ome extent 
adopted by the church, is tile famous Sigcan inscription, 
which was long kept at the church of Yenishchr for the 
cure ol ague. Patients were rolled on it, while the 
prim read an appropriate Christian exorcism.* This 


1 A«*rdh* ,0 v. (W,/* 7 ur k. p. t T>l , f««- U one of 

flic few diaeaua which can be cured udy pncircr. Tti mtermluctu 
tnumnp* tltr E 4 ci that it ii the wort of a cwridoa, iinn. 

^ UtjukAi^ P , 65 ; Dumont U \h- 

W" i it £f,pip*phit, pp . mi, ^ JU ChrmLm 

tf,^v U introduced! into the legend, liner the leticr* uf thw 
magic imaipwm m G reek. rr 

1 Andcrtou in J JfJ. sis, The ms.-riptiafi in the armi of the 

1 N0Y J , HC ’ "*v in{mitd 

far EMMA NO VH A : for rhU vtord jj i charm on Irnieli w fretitke 
Exptdr rtf §yeut f in. it* With all deference 10 the editor, [ rjpect 
™j ww fl ««* » * grjT«irtfr- and holforaf for the purpuie 

A T**y f p, 17 ; Walpole, p r 
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sionc was probably selected., in a district where inscrip¬ 
tions are common, on account of the unusual, and to 
ordinary people illegible, character of its archaic letter¬ 
ing. 1 In a Bulgarian church near Morusrir Chirol was 
shown a Greek inscription much worn by the knees of 
the faithful, which, the priest informed him, it was no 
use trying to read, since it was 1 written in the devil's 
language \ Nevertheless it was considered * an excel¬ 
lent stone for exorcising evil spirits V Here it would 
seem that the spirit or magic of the stone was originally 
1 black * but had been, as it were, harnessed to serve the 
church, 

(iii) Survival or Development oj Stone Cults 
The select km of anciem inscriptions as objects of 
su perst i t ion is exceed i ngly capric ions. I n g cncral, Ana - 
tolian peasants are apt to consider that inscriptions are 
a secret guide to treasure hidden in or near the stone on 
which the letters are writ ten. * This idea, however, 
evokes no reverence for inscribed stones, and they are 
often split open without scruple to find the supposed 
treasure.* But even this degree of mystery does not 
attach to all inscribed stones. At Akani (Phrygia), 
where inscribed stelae of the 4 door 1 type are very 

1 $0 ilsti (he irrtjtilj! ..fisrattrr of llie lettering guti magic repu¬ 
tation to an imniption «w by l.ura* it StaiimiUw in Bulgtm 
{Koy*gt J-tni iu Greu, i, 19), rj, tejisj 
J Vi Chirol, T«w* Grfti j*d Tvtk, p. 67 (m> political ugitificjnc' 
heciI be lttxchcd to the pries i t words f)i 

• Far [iwtttn i&Jj inflOriptionti regarded toJokirsL' pl-im ^hete 
treasure jp buried, tec Polite?' note on hi* no. Huirj- 

hirdt tt-ad told that arrtaedn^u ut ttcftfttne hunten and mate it flv 
liuuu^li the iir At their with (£y r id, p. 4^)^ I utc null ring in mint 
a encouraged b y the piflcdoq of burying money in hoOTm (\ ftJlUAu 
EAfter* Guftomii pp. 2ja-j). 

1 For tn inumn * Jitt6efc In ltd* Efiir. Mint. *J 3 S 6 „ p. Cj\ 
the fate of tbe Mot him Sioce (WlUoti an d Warren* Hmmy 
mkm f p. $ OO; abo Peiermann*! wnioni in P*E,F-, fi-S. for t&ji t 
P- 1J8). 
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common, they are habitudly ■■ - d JS wash mg-blocks bv 
the women of the village. I nfamiliarity, therefore, 
seems certainly one condition of the selection both of 
' treasure ’ stones and of* healing 1 stones. The interest 
shown by 1 1*rank * travellers J is another. But the ulti¬ 
mate choice of such stones tor reverence or superstitious 
regard probably depends on pure accident. The follow¬ 
ing story, told me in Thrace, illustrates the ordinary 
attitude of the peasant’s mind toward them. A Bul¬ 
garian peasant, living between Vita anti Kirk KilUc, 
found an inscribed stone, which lit- took to his house. 
His wife used it as a washing-block, but was at once 
visited by terrifying dream* and the farm animals began 
To die. Next the mother-in-law of the peasant trod on 
the stone and broke it ; she died shortly after. The 
peasant, getting frightened, took the stone back to the 
place where he found it, and offered sacrifice {kurban) 
upon it. A Greek passing by saw the newly shed blood 
and inquired the reason of the sacrifice ; having heard 
the rale, he made light of it, put the stone on his horse, 
and rode away with it. But the ill luck followed him and 
his horse went blind. The moral is of course that the 
stone was bewitched or jinn -haunted (tmi^iui^iw) and 
was one of those best left alone. 1 A run of good luck 
following its acquisition, on the other hand, might have 
proved its title to superstitious reverence, if not to 
adoption by religion. 

The origins of such cult 1 - as these depend not on 
tradition but on coincidence. The chance of finding 
a 1 survival \ i.e. a stone venerated continuously from 

1 £« helm*, pji, i 14 ft. 

1 A very similar medieval Gf«i ifcttr of jis endumed none, which 
w« dog up by icddcntAjid brought ill grircn b> Fuliici, flnpn* 

ii* n here tlie alone doe? nol appear to have hid 

imeriptitm. Thfc rid <jF th t ebureb iv j ■ ailed ifi to ccfijhtc tIic 
ipiriii bitk imp tb* static-. after whkli it w*i jyain buried. For jtw 

hiUnlJlljf Aft indent autioplmru* *f~ AW* E^ypijAMi w i! p |^* a 
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ancient times to our uivn, is so slight as to be negligible. 
It is only by chance that altars or votive stelae are pre¬ 
ferred to monuments of a purely secular characier. 
Supposed survivals of this kind vvill not bear examina¬ 
tion any more than rile Cyprian monoliths, Ramsay, 
in hb Pauline Studies^ mentions a written stone used bv 
Turks for superstitious purposes, for which he claims 
that it; cult was continuous from antiquity. Hit ac¬ 
count is as follows: 


Three of four tulles ' r iulh ef Pijidian Anii^jth we found in a 
village Cemetery an altar dedicated to the god Hermes. On the 
top of the altar there it a dial low semicircular dcprc-sba, which 
mtirt probably have been intended to hold liquid offering? 
poured on the altar, and which was evidently made when the 
altar was con? true !ed am] dedicated. A native of rhf village 
... told us that the stone wjtpontsicd of power, and that if any 
one who wa» side came to it and drank of the water that gathered 
in the cop, he was cured forthwith of his ■skines?. Thi* belief 
hat lasted through the centime* ; it hat withstood the teaching 
and denunciation of Christina and Mohammedans alike/ 

Hie fact of" the culms or folk-lore practice attached to 
this stone h dear enough, but some of Ramsay's in¬ 
ferences arc mom than disputable. If, as seems teyond 
doubt , this inscribed stone is Stcrrett's Mo. 349, a quad¬ 
rangular ■ ippus with inscription recording the dedica¬ 
tion of a Hermes,- ue. a statue of Hermes, the stone was 
never an altar except in form. There is, therefore, no 
reason to refer the beginnings of its cult us-use to andent 
times. It was most probably selected a', .1 suitable stone 
for a grave and transported In recent times to the 
Turkish cemetery. The hollow on the top of the ‘ altar * 
probably dates in its present form only from the adapta¬ 
tion of the stone to its use as a tombstone 1 previously 
it may have had some kind of sinking for the a inch meet 

iii), p. :i* {AIri Kapu), The ten 
| 'Epfi-jp f <uY&)«rv. 

p 


1 Pp. 156 If. 

1 U'ti/f fijpritiri™ (Paftri, 
mnt : J Stua | 
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of the atmu<: of Hermes alluded to in the- inscription. 
Circular sinkings are commonly mude on Turkish tomb¬ 
stones ; the reason usually given is that birds are en¬ 
abled 10 drink of the rain ana dew that collect in them.' 
Further, Turlrish Jrti'j Iwvc a superstition that the dew 
which collects on tombstones cures children of fainting 
fits.’- This belief t» possibly borrowed from, probably 
shared by, the Turks. It will be seen that this reduces 
the fact that the stone is inscribed with the name of 
a god to a mere accident. Its potency comes primarily 
from its use as a tombstone and is probably reinforced 
by the fact that it lias an inscription not 1 undemanded 
of the people *, and therefore assumed to be of a magical 
character. 

Sir Arthur Evans found at Ibrahimovie, near Usluh 
(Macedonia), a Roman altar dedicated to Jupiter Opfi- 
mns Maximus, which was used by the villagers as s rain- 
charm, It is generally kept face downward, but in 
timet of drought Christians and Mohammedans, headed 

* C. White, C&sttMiit&f*/, i. 319, iSi, 147 ; WiLli, Cwfamthufltt 

|j t 42J. .A m mlirg lo SkerSe (U Si/tihtS, p. Sl@), ihf htSflOl 

ire looked upon ai affording the dead a muiu of practising the virtue 
of charity to the animal world : in Sjtii they ate laid to be for touli (a 
Jrink out of (BiUeiwpeigef, in P,S.f', for 1S93, p. it?)- There 
tel iv be 2 . fcmimicenec of tht bji im placed t■« kd ihe pigeons of die 
K-iiL'i ji Mcccn (Bnrdchxnl^ Arabia i + ? 77 ) I pigeon* are : feature of 
Turkish mtKXtirn and sacred hirdi, dnee a frigem? ti auppciMrd f jircord* 
injg 10 one acinum, ici have lospifsd Moliarnmed (Ysrrhfina in Bui- 
rem'j Pilgriwugj fs jtt- MfdinjA -.ti if/itah, Landau 1906* ii, 3>1). 
For Ihe Mcrednefi of pigwnB is Turley, see Cunioy and NicoUidci, 
fr*d r df Cwtftentomfift pi 7 ; Ev%^ # T fmth f i H ii, 199 ; Camay slid 

Nirobnde:. FMUtt d* Cmtantintpbj pp. 159* JO I* 

* Dinon in Qnzstmf Ctngfi* & r QrLntuUit& f G vd, p- 2(1^. Cf. the 
inilogntii medkinal me of water from a cup which hu been buried for 
three rein on a dead body {[Blunt]* ftijif ffT wkry* ii, \ 4J-) i n B tani* 
tht rain*teaitr whkh cciLkcti m t holt™ of a ?li™—jppiffcutljr 
naluraWc^cred far yeacratfoti for reatom unknown to us, h druiA 
hy lick pcjiant* for erne. The broad principle underlying all ruch iho 
it that the ibtorpifon by mnQguring nor only of parti of a tacrcd object , 
but of thing? whfch hive been En ranwet with it, i* beneficial. 
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by s local bey, gc, together to the stone and, having re¬ 
stored it to its upright position, pour libations of wine 
on the top, praying thewhile for rain.' Evans re marts 
that the procedure here has no parallels in ordinaty 
Slavonic folk-usage, and suggests dial the use of the 
altar lias been continuous since Roman times. But, 
while the practice of wetting the rain-charm is world¬ 
wide, the Roman rain-rituals he cites as parallels do not 
Include libation. In all probability this stone has been 
found in coni pa ratively recent rimes, and the * Frankish' 
writing <>n it, from some combination of circumstances 
unknown to us, interpreted as a rain-charm, the ritual 
heing prescribed by a local dervish or sorcerer. On this 

P articular case some light is thrown by the peasants' 
diefs regarding a ‘ written stone ‘ buried in a vineyard 
near Monas dr; this wa? once dug up, but torrent? of 
rain followed. It is now kept buried, because, if any one 
dug it up again, it would netvr stop raining.'- The more 
accommodating jinn who presides over the stone at 
Ibratomov£e can be so placated as to bring about a 
sufficient, but not excessive, rainfall when required. 
The idea of rain-making * written stones it may be 
remarked, is familiar to the Turks, since Turk, their 
eponymous ancestor, is said to have received from his 
father Japbet (who, in turn, inherited it from Noah) 
a stone engraved with the name of God which had the 
property" of causing and stopping rain. Tins particular 
stone has been lost, but stones are said to be sometimes 
found which possess the same properties and are sup¬ 
posed to have some vague connexion with the original 
stone of Noah.i 

1 d'fichiAtkpjti ilbj to*. 

* From Mr. A* I. B. Ware ; // 1 Wjm indThamrion. xYnu d$ of d/ 

p. (3j p 

A D r Hcrbck»t h Bthi, OntntaU, ■ vt. Gi&urteitb and 'TVjt.md Suppi^ 
mfnt+ i+o. A rough boulder on the uii&mh of the Cyptiun OljTnpu n 
whJ<1i soluvt been Tjguafy ^onnectetl wiih ihrufc tif Nqj]^ iviu 
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V Christian stune-cult in comics ion with a church of 
the Apostles near Preveza affords a baffling example of 
haphazard selection ; for this stone, though venerated, 
is not in itself at ail remarkable. We can only guess 
that its veneration is due to dreams and other accidental 
circumstances. Tlie legend in regard to it is most 
unhelpful. The stone in question is preserved outside 
a church immediately to the left of the high road be¬ 
tween Preveza and Vannina, about two hours from the 
former place. There seems no question of * survival \ 
or even of antiquity, since the stone was discovered in 
[867. It has been enclosed in a small, pillar-like shrine 
of plastered rubble of the type commonly seen on Greek 
roadsides. The upper part of the pillar includes the 
usual niche, facing west and containing a cheap tiJtan 
of SS. Peter and Paul and an oil limp. The stone it sc] f 
is built Into the lower prt of the pillar, one surface only 
being exposed under a niche facing south. It seems to 
be an ordinary unworked stone of irregular shape with 
two or three sinkings in its exposed surface. The whole 
stands in dose juxtaposition to the south-east comer or 
rhe humble modem church, and is surrounded by a 
wooden railing with two gates. Pilgrims pass in by the 
eastern gate, kiss the atone, and pass out by the western 
gate. Incubation (for one night) h practised in the 
church, and the stone lias a great reputation for cures, 
which are nor confined to Christian*: a Moslem shep¬ 
herd, for example, is said to have cured his sick flock by 
passing them through the enclosure. As To the dis¬ 
covers nf the wonder-working stone, the &tcny told me 

formerly Died *J a ram-durm by the kipd Gfctk in time* of drought 
ji wat I [fir if tin to the As&ompmlmm l ctTftnyngj by dbr pruiTiu 

of tkd £^ilLiuL^i (Il4cb?ti T Ckurtb vf Cyprus^ p. 46^ qndffiig 
Lniri'ti jei’i Hejr ibt position of the ainor *rem» 10 luvc jud men? (0 
tie wills iti g&ftjmi than the ’tom inc It \ttf mountain-top U ifi 
ippropattn plate fni writhing flu? wrjtlifii, particulirh far tain- 
GiiiisiM, since motmtain-njp Attract :sm-doudi. 
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by tile priest attached to the church is at follow-.. A 
moult from .1 neighbouring monastery vvaj bidden by 
a vision to build at this spot a church to the Holy 
Apostles. One of the trees cut down daring the desir¬ 
ing of the site bled copiously. This was regarded as 
» sign from Heaven, indicating that the desired site for 
the church was found. A stone was placed on the 
stomp of the tree to stop the bleeding, and h is this 
stone which receive? the reverence of pilgrims to-day. 
It is remarkable that in this legend the stone now re¬ 
garded as sacred plays an entirely secondary part, and 
may even be regarded as receiving homage vicariously 
for the miraculous tree-5tump it is supposed to cover. 
In tact, rhe whole of the story betrays itself is derived 
irom secular folklore adapted clumsily enough to ac¬ 
count for the miraculous stone. The bleeding tree was 
evidently of the dangerous ha un ted (<mxjp«up«W) class: * 
the real purpose of the stone is dear from the fact that 
when wood-cutters fell a tree of this sort they place 
a stone in the middle of the trank to prevent the spirit 
of the tree rushing out and doing them liarm.- The 
official account of the discovery tvhollv ignore: the 
marvels .itlending it, and fails to mate plain how 
tLe virtues of the stone were recognized.! Its m ain 

• Fur bleeding Hm in general f« *t«vc, p, 175,11, j. 

1 PcditM, ep. ffi„ fin. 524. 

* $. HyzinriDi, JoKifitor r^y 'Aprrrft pp- r5#f. : '* Eli &trnv hoAuv 

'Awa Aoistmv «<eo nr It pin iVaes rV‘ dvapari rti>v 

a.yliM‘ 'A suwroAw*' ‘Aiftapt tffiKaAoiyreucf, tMM rtS ttpit fiurt/p;- 
ppiuv, t£tu toC Ntutv tfpbt to itpiv I&jfj-a. SkguWa' wn£pxo*rtn tvrof 
rift yfjt yvji'itvt’uvi nw Xiffov, £i- ai’f.vaAu^afKV tu> l 8 &? frti, rrai 
Tir.ptuppa.fafitv, iKii t'ii’i/jiiiL'trAioi, (Si rr Aajmnhml-vni —aAAa, ifai 0( 

hh -&teuxtifiiii &;d i«iv :u> 'Atm- 

trtdXuii 1 iudtjtQpa tafidrtuy . 41 )nit ijjwriiniir, 

dAAn ifai rtpin toxh KTipvOp). nnovi, upooiovTat «ri <VuraAoiyjiEi"f«w 
JjfTDH ifafii* .litfoir uoip uti rn)v Trpatj^d- 

ppvnii KTffiovt re *ai aAAu dtjmpnipjrm. ‘Errti&rj Si o 8&v}ui*tmpyit 
avros AiBof, nil. ii<6<u-rji-. M ’.-i^n/KiTijtiji- bltnmlitt 
yarn TwAior roh tipijpdvov iron, ear w*ftus t'fnfrttt. 
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importance for us lies in Mu claim that the sacred 
atone was discovered under clerical supervision little 
more than fifty years ago. 

The entire impossibility of certainty j? to the age and 
origin of such cults, and particularly Live danger of 
arguing from analogies, is shown by the history of the 
* Black Stone T preserved at the tomb of Daniel at Susa 
(Sus). The tomb of Daniel is known to have been 
shown at Susa as early as a.p. 530.' The * Black Stone ' 
was originally a block of dark marble, nearly cubical in 
form, bearing hieroglyphic figures in relief and cunei¬ 
form inscriptions. 1 n the fifties of the last century it was 
held in great honour and considered bound up with the 
luck of the province. At that time {and probably to 
this day) its fragments were to be found built into one 
of the porticoes attached to the tomb of Daniel. It 
thus offered to all appearances a very' fair counterpart 
of the broken Blade Stone built into the Kaaba at 
Mecca, which if generally, and probably rightly, con¬ 
sidered a relic of idolatrous worship surviving into the 
later cult. By :he lucky accident of frequent travellers' 
visits to Susa t the actual history of the Black Stone and 
its rise to fame is known in some detail. About 1800 
die Black Stone was discovered in the mound covering 
the mins of Susa, and rolled down to the river-bank by 
the very' dervish who kept the tomb in the fifties. It 
there served for some years as a washing-block, and 
attracted the notice of -several European travellers. 
Montcith and Kitmeir in 1809 found it whs treated 
with some superstitious respect, 4 and made drawings of 
the inscriptions. In 18ft Sir K. Gordon, who tried 

i&€T}QtV iVil bttil/fituDji hi Lt h v fl4X£K>f JCtti UTTr.ft 

fcCu fyrkTTa- a\\ti tolVo^ cat mpt&rtio*m£ TtV&t *lr& „ 

*n?: kap. 7 Tpr*Trp &5 . . . cV rYm 

1 U'hcodoiiu*, JJtSm Tfrtat cd- Ge^ct f hin. Hiftoi, p, 14*1. 

£ \n B^ptimlSyrii anniem itcuci, fibred and written, s«m gfiicr 
aUv »q treated (*eeGinuug, Land <?j the Hittifei, p. 95 1 n. p. 97). 
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without success to obtain possession of the stone, found 
its reputation on the increase : after this, presumably 
for security, it was buried, then disinterred by the 
guardian? of the tomb of Daniel- In sKiz Ousdey 
found it Jiad a reputation as a talisman against plague, 
hostile invasion, and other evils. In 1835 ,1 ‘ stranger 
sayytd supposed to be a - Frank ■' in disguise, blew it 
to pieces with gunpowder in the hope of discovering 
hidden treasure : this was evidently the outcome of the 
interest shown in the stone by foreigners. Naturally 
enough, no treasnre was found. But, probably from 
the conviction chat, as the stone (t) attracted Franks» 
and (2) did not contain treasure, it must have remark¬ 
able occult powers, * the fragments were carefully col¬ 
lected and re interred within the precincts of the tomb; 
but immediately afterwards the province was almost 
depopulated by the plague, the bridge of Shuster sud¬ 
denly broke, and the famous dam at Hawizah was carried 
away ; all of which disasters were, of course, ascribed to 
the destruction of the talismans T The rise of the 
stone from obscurity to great superstitious importance 
can thus be placed between the years 1S00 and 1832, 
In conclusion, having shown how quickly a stone may 
rise to honour even m modem times, we may cite as 
a pendant the history' of a suddenly arrested pillar-cult 
in Cairo, quite primitive in form, which rose to its 
climax and fall again apparently within a few days or 
weeks, both rise and fall being due to the arbitrary acts 
of definite persons. A contemporary observer gives 
the following account : 

1 Cf, AnindclL /!#m IftW, r, 6,: it. Fdt the Moabite Stone *ct 
ibov#, p. zaj f n. 4. 

* In y.R.G-S. lx* 69 : for tbe history of the none pi given 

ijbdfflc, icc torthei Wilpojc, 7 VtfiT.fr, jk 433, (with MonicirhS draivinff 
oi the iteme) ; Gusdey, Trm-iis, i. fn f ; dc B adt> Trttfli ** Ihwit- 
;Ufp ?i, Hji ; ! ?fuixfrar!‘/h in CLildtri, p. 416, if, p. pi, *nd Tmi, 
Kty. Siif- A it. k (1856), p, 44^- 
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K On the fine of meet from the citadel to Bab Zudjeh it a 
moaqut called Glima-cl-ljiih, or Manque of the Groom. At 
the comer of it ii a high Cormthhm pillar. ,, , I dated how the 
luwer part of the pillar came to be covered all over with a thick 
cose of plaster, and received for stniwei r that thti was the 
celebrated Amood”eI-McLiJcJ\v which was proclaimed by a. 
Mugrebbm sheikh to K.ltc mlraculoiu effects, and tlut if sterile 
womtn licked it with rhdr rongue* they would become etjoeIicis.' 
All a sndden the pillar was so besieged by people wishing to 
lick iij that the "tracts wefc blocked up, and The Pasha Mahom- 
med AK f hearing of the ddmibn, caused a guard to stand while 
the iruttMU plastered and built the lower part of it round with 
bricks*’ 1 

These two 1 life-hi stories 1 make ii abundantly clear 
th^t a stone-cult* however primitive in type, need not 
be chronologically of undent origin, even where the 
Etone is itself ancient. Further, that a venerated stone 
need not represent the displaced central cult us- object 
ol the holy place in which ir is found, but may be, ^ at 
Suss. an originally independent object attracted into 
the orbir of an already existing sanctuary, or* as at 
Criro, a portion of an already existing sacred building 
arbitrarily selected for Special veneration. 

Tht selection, however, of the Bub Zueileh column 
as an object of cult by would-be mother* j s probably 
tiot arbitrary], but dependent on its ha ring been formerly 
the column of executions The various superstitions 
connected with executed criminals are as homogeneous 
as they are crude. Lane found that in iigypt a mixture 
of blood and the water with which the bodlc* of exe¬ 
cuted criminals have been washed, h drunk by women 

1 IJ LC-FC JftiTu io W acohinm efcdnrtl with ibnilir pc wen at Mudi- 
nct-cl-fjvum. i tiwuiv ef it only froiu Sir Gilbert Farfcir'i -ton, T/.v 
Eyr cj tkf in fhmn on Patfe. 

: Hut. cjthf Egyptian f'r. Jurist (j«7Uj p ii, =76 f r '11m story 

u ptrtkuUtly IntrnstiBg m view of e!j? d«jicmc tttvm which hivt 
beer, iiLidt to find a tLuii.^l put t\u =1«l AilL-nbn adorn n of S. johiL, 

1 TyncUb, A p f we, p, 41. 
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for sterility and by men and women both for ophliill- 
mia j Another method of curing barrenness was to step 
sc¥ml times, without spelling, over the body of a de¬ 
capitated person. 5 Tike idea <ecms to be that inch per¬ 
sons passed out oflifc without any preliminary decline 
of vitality or unconsciousness! such as is common in or¬ 
dinal deaths, and they make, on the one hand, the most 
dreaded ghosts,' and, on the other, if innocent victims, 
the most powerful agents for good to their suppliants^ 

1 M*£. Egyftt*m r i P 315, 

■ fftid. i, x 16. I'u r line l o nnciiou with 1 1 frillty ace m pemliy Niebuhr, 
r#y.iiy*ii Jttfbtf, ii. 164, quoted below, p ilS, n 2. 

t Niyi Salima, Hafrrnj £tigyptr, p. j6o, sayi ikstefnti fta opposed to 
jfmfcr) 1 prenneDt rutis^ncf au mometn *t hit fc thtltre mcmx^uB 10 
cidffiE suM do marc 3 lrtir hanusc domse le dilire dc il pcntattbO et 
ta fotie de suicide v 

* for ihe Jews, a pentm who hardied j violent dcu:ii -1 called i/tes/urt* 
a taint (Cacmulj, /ffi/fxvn, p. In the West, in cL»ttne»tm arid) 

popular (jj opposed to Fap*]j <.anotiixidon,it is nouteibk n ctpcdjliy in 
ihf ta*f 0/ fcirt^= p that a lioleni arid, if ponibl*, literal ]y bloody death it 
j detidmsnm Kinship- ro a ireriaira citem i/i iueli Implies suirdty ftf. 
loti; Mug fir the King 1 * nil), ifid 1 > touch tht Lot d*s main ted U *i^rdeg*. 
A king who d]ra $ violent dm].. whether u* not in cotubat with the 
hes 1 lieu j 1 tandf a good chan ce of canonifcatf on hy the people Thut, $, O*- 
wald and Eadmumi (of East Anglia) fell in b^TtJc (Hutton, f ttglijb 
SmjU 4 9 pp, li£, i wfatfr 5 . thwinr, &. Eibelhnt (of East Anglia), 

S, Eenekm Edward 11 * and iicuxy V1 were all murdered (H tittuii, pp. i 3^ 
1JJ. i 5S“4p 162) llii chance is increwd by hfr being of notably 
pioua Ere Edw ard the Confessor, in KilQuQ, p. 159 - cf. abu the .ju s-r 
ofS. Louis of France),or by hil being; ytmnft. whets ihe paint improbably 
virginity f./ S. lEduard of tLc Whi Sjxuiu-, mui'd-ir-cd ic irtentfifl 
by iui ttcp-mothtr, iet Huceoh, e/. n't,, p, 15 j], Edward It however, 
had no qiialincjiiL i tF beiidei kingship and Mi violrm dear& : the nmc 
w P«bap TTt&e of Charlct 1 (Huttrm, pp. 5.1rt ft). on 1 lie other 

lund* u both a coiuecratcd mail and taerilegiouily md bk-jdity mtir- 
Jotd : bii pcjtanil populariiy during hit lifetime howerer, and the 
papal comtulriLuc afict his dtiih would in any (au have dedded hi* 
canniiKUiioc:. In ^cnerat, th: .Lvmep of pofiticul c bn rat ter* whom 
attempt! hive been ttuide to canunizc:, if ecu *11 to Lave died by violent 
dcftthi : iif tfae:e binian de Montfort (Hiittau, s'p> ,if. b pp. H70 IT*) h 
typical In the cMLi tain?*, alleged rjerini* of The Jc^v r such si S. WU- 
lum iifNyrwkh *nd: S. Hugh of LjnujlEi (Hutton* pp. ja| tF.) F we lute 
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It isfitter that the blood * should be taken almost before 

life is extinct % as it is evidently supposed to retain the 

*he combine i an pi of youth (i,a vggfhfafraa above) and bloody death. 
I hr fir it iainm, were rnai [v 3 s „ \ ric nita ir Men at in iTudesr in th* 

i;uk of tLe ie&ffrti -it Fakrmp {sre especially Man Motmier* Gtmut 
PcpMtjtm fu iiaMe f p. 17-9: rf. the icwum of cheGkmuui Hand in 
Harint: Gouid'i LVfruifj MyAs, 2nd Mixes, Lv, 140 ff,) r and in ihe «.upci' 
itit]osi3 ¥iLie of idk* from credited persons, Tldcix, Trail* dti Super- 
ititkiis w l w |qo, inveighs agalmt inch use of ths sttosoric of redden 
death, whether 11 ^omci by nmrcLtr or Lv eiecution, 

* Hie moji parent tif at! relic- ivaft the blood of 4, martyr shed ai his 
martyrdom, Mi life-blood in, fact. I Tic only miracle ais.iihu.ied ^ 
dLirlej I wi* wrought by a handkerchief dipped in Ida blood [Huuo^ 
/„ tigiii.b Sanity p, 349)* and ttitli relics were eagerly toughs drawn to 
^uitc reccndr n often « TVnii martyredChdiuutl (c/. AW Majmpo- 
X&ya# t paum), Rlocdwa* il*o 1 sovereign remedy igalnsr leprosy* 
,\ji angd rci taJcij to Amis tliat his leprosy would he cured if his friend 
AtnEle itositd consent u> kill hii twn children, and wish Mm in their 
blood A1 Amu had diked Ids Life for Amile f die latrer cur off bh 
vhildfen * rook 1 Utile blood, repta&ed die heidi, jtid w^hed 

.trail with the blood; he wai cured of hjlkpirsy and thr children revived 
by a miracle \f. 1 J:r early thirteenth century French 1EOI7 uted by 
hirer, Rmatnanfr, pu. 1 jL), The same pien/ c.uedy ii me d to revive 
■ fiith&i vreir turnip 10 ttone in one of Kuno/ tales (Fenyjour Tvrtitb 
f id/if pp T 2%y ff.y We may compare Constantine 1 ! prepml to 
cure hi* leprosy bj bathing in im*nti a blood {$ir±dt + Bhtohtgltul*. 
P- -- ; c/ Migne* fii- f, a>j Afaryfbit^ lz^ (or Pktraoh'i baliJng in 
the fresh blood of Hebrew mfaiiH to cure hii Isprmy* 00 which see aUo 
H ai 3 u--l, /Vll//;, p. and fisc Mitorical infudor] of three (Jewkh) 
daildicti'i blued made by hi* Jemih dc«Lior in au at tempi tp save Pope 
Innocent VUFs Me in 149s (Grcgoravlta, StjJt Rjrm^ vii, 50^) ; to the 
FopeV erfidit, be it sais^ it was done against hii wilt In all tbj»e mw 
the ismcKcr.ee, ^vpedaiiy the Tirginfry, of the ddldrcm innressti the 
potency tit the bbod, but the blood ii again the riW ubn 

with the lift tiUl in it. C /1 alto the unrici told by \Ijrt, llnme GritEtM 
Th* r -hild of 3 rtch merchant wa* jmf wing from *gre cyex. A sheep wit 
kilted and* w hib the hlocd ¥vj* a till hot, the ho^dl of thcr driLI wm in^ 
wrrrcd Into the ihrejA body (MwJ / Vi/ jr Pen 'ut, p* 280), Ac an 
Armenian wedding in Fertta a ahtep is killed is the bride p^isei r}^ 
tbrtahold and she puti her foot in ij.r* blood {Aid,, p s ;8tj* Fever 
pauenti ir^ limlLarly wrapped in the Ain of a newly ihmghtered thetp 
(van Lennep, 'Iw/h in Jm i* 264). 

J On tliii point Niebuhr m , 4 rjht/ t Li i 164) [* explivii. A 
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vital principle and so to be particularly efficacious as 
a charm. 

Deriving perhaps from this cult of the column of 
execution is the practice followed in the reosque of 
Sultan Hasan in Cairo. 1 The mihfab there has four 
columns, which arc good for fever and barrenness. 
They are wetted with lemon-juice and then rubbed 
with a brick from Mecca which is kept in the mosque. 1 
The resultant reddish liquid is drunk by the patient : 
the conjecture may be hazarded dint this liquid is a 
substitute for the original blood. 

Our general conclusion* may he tabulated somewhat 
as follows; 

(1) Certain kinds of stone, especially (a) holed stones, 
(1 b ) columnar stones, (<r) stones carved with figures, and 

toidier in Pci tin hid tlwt hi* uflieei dead ; ‘tor quoi dotard L* main 
Jui i*m couple et enauitc il Tut pcnJi. A peine lui jwii on empe U 
fluinj qnc quantile tic fnuttr* inttfear - , . ppr .ru i: qudqjic 
fflnii; An Ear:*; JcpiEldiL litlc-l bjtioimtt pern* lr t-ilde, qui efoit tern I 
Ju si;.- Jc cel iiommc. c: Ion q esc ce menrtricT pcesdit i U tH;.teucc p 
ply^icui:- fonmtet nc fiityitiu qu'allcr ct venir h poietice, ct 

lout ccLa linfii 15 dee que cela let stderoi* puuf deveisir eticeimef ", 

1 Viujiuy, Cdif *, p, 193. 

* The Siitra* column! in Xb± mosque of Ami St Pjmietti cure jmn- 
4 ic^ !f the pittem icnpc? a Licik- powder frotn them and drink it in 
tome liquid (W. G. B tome, f ii, 1^4), rf- Vuojiuy, 

JUxuTulr^f p + J&5> Wbufi^ft tliai iliC p^iicisl fim wcti the column with 

Icrnoet-picc and then lieb it. jtfihrsb columns* bang often of umitLid 
matetii]* cawly object* <rf mpenthioft; ^ tliii c.ne + bcanpf 

node of crknu! aUbaiOT (fitt&n. Qua* TIA# F- * 9 #). 

they wereyellow mi diemor* tmtu^y good Gw jaundice. The licking 
ritual S* ioum! nfiiEk ind v^aJn, In the rcuGfauc of Ktlaun jc Giini 
ilicre wc colymmi which cute lever and itcfthtf when rubbed with 
kmon-pict and lkk«l (Viujany, Cart* p l Cfardwti. UtUn 
frm SgypK p. 13)* A none its ilic Atfattn lauquc or Almmbb hn 
a Gr«kVnicrrpdoii on ic i wetted with lemon-juice and ticked, it curt! 
fever (V F itHimv r ,ibx*tidnr f p. 109). A bmi pind 11 D^nuistt* with 
an Arabic iti5tdptior. *n it cured frwTi when licked (L Burton, isur 
/,i// p, 1 jfi)* Tib fituil licking any uliimatelr derive Iran 

ihe column L jf tMTttoc, the Sulun ItwJn practice being xhe inter 

mediate link 
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(d) Inscribed stones (irrespective of the meaning of 
their inscriptions), arc especially likely to a ttract super¬ 
stitious veneration. 

(z) Selection trotn among these classes depends on 
such considerations as sire, or other conspicuous ness, 
hacked by the coincidence of dreams, nr other acci¬ 
dental happenings, with their discovery or u$e» A 
stone's chance of selection for veneration is greatly en¬ 
hanced if it i* introduced (accidentally or purposely) 
into (u) a sacred building or (4) a cemetery, 

{3) The ritual connected with the veneration of such 
stones is exactly that of other venerated objects in popu¬ 
lar religion, chiefly forms of* contact' or ’ absorption \ 

(4.) Reverence for such stones, whether secular or 
religious, by Christians or Moslems, need not be of oh! 
standing, nor need it persist. Proved or even probable 
survival* from antiquity are exceedingly rare. 

$ 3. Cave CuL'ts 

The development through folklore to religion of cave 
culu is very similar to that of tree cults.’ The super¬ 
natural inhabitant of the cave is first considered merely 
as a ghost or apparition, like the 1 Negress J of the 
Kainates cave, 1 Lf such an apparition made itself un¬ 
pleasant it would undoubtedly be exorcized or placated 
with gifts : in this way it might be found by experience 
—here another word for coincidence—to have 4 posi¬ 
tive ' white * value. Up to this stage the cult has nu 
religious colour. 

The fallowing notes of cave-cults in Greco-Turkish 
Athens about 1800 are given by Hobhouse and Dod- 
well. The first refers to the rock-passage above die 
stadium. 

’ The fim Jay I visited the place, I observed a flat none in 
the iitie of the foci, iirewetl with several hits of colon ted raj*, 

1 Abort, pp. 175-9. 

* \\ , K, l lsllidiv in r*tv, 559. 
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broken ghtfi* flour, 4nd hunm T mJ a handful or mo of dry 
pcate, Ai ! was going to raammc them* a Greet in company 
esclmncd* Don't touch them, Affcndi, they are the DeviFs 
good*—they are magical *\ On enquiry, he soured me thac 
some old women of Athens, well known to be witches, came 
often to this cavern jn the dead of the night* and there per¬ 
formed their incantation!:, leaving these temruni- for offerings 
to djt: eril spirit/ 1 

Dad well, by a lucky chance, came into >tiU closer 
contact with the cult of the so-called * Tomb of Cunon * 
near the church of S. Demetrius 1 Lonmbardicrb *: 

1 While 1 wai drswing the outside of this icpulchral chamber, two 
Turkish women arriving seemed much discoacerted at my 
prevuke; and after tome conjideration and conference, desired 
me to go about my htttmffl*, as they had something of tmpor- 
tance to do tn the cave, and did not choose to be interrupted, 
l^Tien 1 refused to retire* they called rnc dog and infidel! One 
of the women then placed herself on the outside for fear I 
should intrude, while the other entered; And after riic had 
remained there about ten minutes* they both went away 
together ; warning me at my peril not to enter the cave ! 

* The Greek who was with me said he ww certain they had 
been performing magic ceremonies, ai the avmi Wn haunted 
by the Mot/xu, or Dcitinkt : nothing would have tempted 
him to enter* and when I vvat going iti t he threw himielf upon 
\m tin if, entreating me nut to mb meeting the redoubted 
ssaten ; who he was confident were fe^rini: oft what the 
Turkish women had kft for their repwt. I found in the inner 
chamber a -mail feast, consisting of a cup nf honey and white 
ahncindi, a . on a little napkin., and a vase ul aromatic herb* 
burning* and exhaling an agreeable perfume, This votive 
offering was placed upon a rock* which wie cur and fiat at top, 
* . . When 1 returned from the sepulchre, I found the Greek 
pale and trembling* and crossing himself very frequently. When 
he law that I had brought out ihe contents of the feast, he told 
me he mutt quit my service, as he wjs confident tint I should 
ihortfj experience some srfwi mb fortune for my impiety in 

* Hubhouse. Atom ia* i. JiS> 
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dcnioymg The hop& ;md happiness of the rstti women, b\ ic* 
mowing The offerings ihey had made to the Destinies, in order 
to render them propitious to iheif conjugal speculation!. 1 
gave the cate to the «, who had brought my drawing appara¬ 
tus ; und by whom it \va = dr*, mired w irhenir any temples ; but 
untnnimaidy, at we iveic returning home, this animal , . * ran 
■twav braying and ticking tUS lie broke mv camera obatura in 
pirjw, I collected ihc fragment* a* well ht [ could ; while my 
Greek, who was quite iu« that the accident mving to mv 
Ininuion into the cave* triumphed in hh prediction* t 
4 Almoftt every cavern about Aiticm has iu particular vir* 
tn« ; some are cekbrated for providing iu ("0 fair * wanes 
with hudunib, jftcr a few sacrifice*; when are reMrted to by 
women when advanced in pregnancy, who pray for prosperous 

E artnotiop, and male children ; ii’hilr other* are tupposed irt 
e instrumcnta! in accomplishing the dire purposes of hatred 
iitid revenge. But those evil spirits, whose assistance is invoked 
fnr vengeance and blood, arc not regaled upon cakes and honey-; 
hm upon a piece of a priest’s cap, or a rag from hia garment, 
which n re considered ai ihr mow favourable ingredients for the 
perpetration of malice ami revenge." 1 

Of the cave-cults at Athens mentioned by Hobhousc 
and Dodwell several have survived Turkish dominion. 
Kamboutoglous, writing in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century, cites a cult at the cave of the Stadium 
(-piW JuBapi) * and two on the Pity* Hill, one directed 
to the Fatcs(/foAonKiipd&r) which Is, or was, used bygirit 
** a charm for obtaining husbands (probably that men¬ 
tioned by Dodwell) f i and another called the * Cave of 
the old man ’ (iwnpArji -n>d Ft pen),* Here l oId man * is 
evidently a translation of the Turkish ' Baba which 
implies that the spirit of the cave was conciliated as far 
as the Turks were concerned and fell short of official 
sainthood only in so far as he had no building in his 

’ DodwcH. 7 ifjp tfa/tugis Gttttt, i, 596 g. » ’Ivropt*, i, m, 

1 Ttvr tmmgb Gninr, i, sit, 

" Md. t, 207, 3j;. Ttiii 11 tlir - Tomb of Ctmon '; it Iiai now 110 
L4;ru C.S bring i^i;djd irilh skupe ?ititi»ui re if truer, rather tl: Iiji.int 
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honour nr organized attendance. In the same way 
Delikti Baba, a cavc-r-aint under the Palamidi fortress 
at Nauplia lias for the Greek narrator of his story all the 
attributes of the * Arab ’ jinn of folk-lore. 1 

When the care-cult is fully accepted as ‘ wliite \ the 
jinn rakes rank as a saint and may or may not be identi¬ 
fied with an historical or pseudo-historical person. The 
cave is then looked upon as (i) the scene of some event 
in ilic saint’s life, 1 * (2) his refuge or habitual abode.) or 
(3) his grave. The tendency is towards the last, but the 
various phases may be fused as at Kruva, where Sari 
Salrik kills the dragon who inhabits the cave, retires to 
the cave, and Uvea in it, leasing traces of his presence in 
the shape of a miraculously petrified melon ! 4 At Kalia- 
kra [Kilgra] the same saint is buried in the cave formerly 
inhabited bv the local dragon.' 

We remark by the way that dervish ascetics not in¬ 
frequently inhabit caves and ancient rock tombs. For 
example, ihc ' tomb of Mithridates ' at Amasia was 
thus lord in the fifties by a dervish from Samarkand 
who had *ren the place in a dream.* 

It is obvious that all three aspects of caves in relation 
to hoi)' men arc equally applicable to Christianity, in 
which we find the same dragon-caves, refuge-and dwell¬ 
ing-caves .7 and tomb-caves as in Islam. Indeed, the 

1 Police*, riaptiiiotrtis, no. +46; «c further above, p. R?, n 5. 
s For kiirih-cjFCf ■ire bchvr. p. SJ j and H- t. 

■ For 1 hi i there &i a Modem prototype ia the Meccan uve of febrl 
N'ur, where the Prophet retired for inspiration (Buicliuidt, .-frrtita, 
i. 310). Cf. the cate of Haun 1 Chdife ’ above, f, 169, 

< Dcgtiitii. liontt .fUmu, pp. a 36 S, j Iselovr, pp. 434. S. 

1 Erliyi, Tmth. ii, 71 ; below, yp. 419 if. 

4 Sienc. iiuA/, p- 105 ; Andenon (Srt,f. font, t, 64) and tin 
J.snnep (Tratii in Asia Mint*, i, 313) for Chiywitoro** retreat in 
j rlatsictl rock-car tnmb near Nil* *7- 

f 'Hie rocinioO Chris rim penecution hi' icJ «lin ro the ron- 
cejrtktn of the prison-citc (‘ Prison of 5 - Polyearp * it ;m™, in de 
Uurgo, i'ijgj'tc, 4 4$i. Stc,). 
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rriigion oJ such rites depends on no more than the 
name ot the hero of the legend, which in turn dependi 
on his climtilt : Sari SairiFs grave in the Kilgr.i cave 
is ™WS. Nicohs’s as well for the benefit of a mixed 
pop illation. Bui the mere improbability would not 
have impeded the Christian identification as i- seen by 
the existence of a corresponding apocryphal cave-tomb 
of S* Stephen ou l side CJialtK which lee ms to be a 
development without a Moslem interlude from i streu- 
Lir cave eult.» 

Interesting as an example of the arbitrary methods by 
which [‘nvc- may be a^nciaicd v,-ith historical persons is 
i Ilf following account of the so-called 1 Shop of David \ 
who is regarded by Moslems as the patron of armourers ; 

' Mr. Austen bayard . .. abierivd near Set Ptil Zulub. in die 
ncirrh-wcit of KcnnutiihiJi, an ancient clmmljer excavated in 
i lock Tills excavation if known throughout the moimfainsi f if 
Umrn the « DakUin Daoud (Divide tho P y Tt la here, 
According T* popular report, lh*t the. psalmini earned <m hi? 
huJLMte trade. . - . fits ihup » rituaicd tis a ipfl? *0 difficult nf 
iet.cs? T that bcuth hr arid hh Cult omen mu ft Iutvc been flatly 
pljcrd m molt critical pfritions Hie 41 Dukklirs Duoud ii M 
hcvtrthideu, a wdl-kncrvm place of pDgiimags for iht inhabit 
wntyof the surrounding cc*umiy ( who arc mmtly of ibe tett 
called Daoadce- . Sacrifice^ of sheep ire conJi&ntly offered 
btii;]] - 1 hr Dukkiin, and few unj-rukinp* JTc cpnmicni’cd with- 
.■in invoking the benediction *n the psalmist.. . The excavated 
dumber it evidently the lomh of a prince or high-priest of the 
ba via nian epoch. Beneath the excavation ji a «na 11 sculp Elite, 
FicprcAcmiti^ one Of the m«ga near 3 Sr^-attir, in The act of 
adoration. T hh h ’Hfpttd ky tkt triha w pi^tray Dwtid pr*. 

pAtinv kii mml tifld JiititfUr.' ■ 

1 Ttei 11 mentioned b } Strpbuii (krttt Swdhsfrm Grift 
p. Xi), who uyi piouintreritapF Wire hid ihere aim ihr Athenian 

L-mi. Scudna W -fc** f-frMr [r^lj ^ 71) were 

/Dltf Hit rave hu Itmv developed into J fill), fledged ./Wh. 

* r W» H.) 

J WIlitc* Ci i, 190 f.; if ^frt r 1 * /Vr/u, 

**S- 
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Summing up, we find that caves are naturally merely 
bogey-ridden, but under suitable influence rhey blos¬ 
som out in connexion with ft) hermit saints as retreats, 
(a) persecuted saints as refuses, (tj) martyr saints as 
dungeons, and (4) all saints as possible burial-places 
Under special influences, which I do not vet understand, 
caves are regarded as birthplaces. Miifuas is probably 
very important here and may have influenced Bvtlile- 
hem- It ib curious that most of the birthplaces of 
M o hammed a n saints (Mohammed, Fatini... \h), at 
Mecca, which ire at teas! relatively historical, are 
underground.' 

' Kuirthiriit. tfjha, J. jij. Did tiie women bring fottli under- 
ftrotiml if> iftjd the evfl eye or •'npe othut minium influence i Or 
nu the tiler-bitth or tuvd-tuuiK, he-rl. beltt*' uipoituit, buried in 
tudt pl«ei f 
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TOMB AND SANCTUARY 

T HE ordinary Moslem grave irt Turkey is marked by 
stones, a; the head and foot, and, if circumstances 
allow, by what is practically a copy in stone of the bier 
in which the dead are carried to the grave. A small 
space, corresponding to the size of a man, is surrounded 
by slabs, the head and foot being indicated by upright 
stones, imitating the wooden uprights which occupy 
the same position in the wooden bier. As on the bier 
the head-piece carries the turban of die deceased, so the 
head-piece of the grave reproduces it in stone. Der¬ 
vishes' grave* are marked by the taj or mitre of die 
order to which they belonged in life, and in former 
times the elaborate head-dresses of the various hier¬ 
archies, military, civil, and ecclesiastical, were repre¬ 
sented in the same way. Where the grave is in a 
mausoleum (tori/) and protected from the weather, an 
actual head-dress occupies die same position on the tomb. 
Graves in the open air are generally covered by a slab 
which supports the head and footstoncs in two slot;. 
A third aperture is made between the head- and foot- 
stones, and frequently, behind the head-stone or else¬ 
where, challow sinkings art- made with tile avowed 
object of allowing the dead to practise the virtue of 
cliarity by affording drinking places for the pigeons and 
other birds that frequent the cemetery. 

Trees, in Turkey generally cypresscs, 1 arc often planted 

1 Thetver-gteen jnJ long-livedcypras it supposed tosymbolize im- 
memility (Walsh, CvutaiuimfyU, i, jjo), fit Arabia the doe {htir) it 
the favourite tiw and U said to iprobcliz* the pitied wailing (fair = 

' patience 'i of th- dead for the reiucreciioii fBuicUsardi.,ifwiu, J, 31 jr). 
In Syria the myrtle Kcm* lobe lued (Walpole, T p.317); Chandler 

{Trsv/ti rn As. Jffm i, *30) citei an imtinte of in tut b Turkey alw. 
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a.t the head and foot of the grave and, when thus con¬ 
nected with the burial place of a saint, enjoy con¬ 
siderable veneration. The growth of these trees is 
sometimes considered an indication of the fate of the 
deceased. Julius Griffiths was present at a funeral where, 
' as soon as the grave was filled up, each friend planted 
a sprig of Cypress on the right, and a second on the left 
hand of the deceased T . On his inquiring the reason he 
was told by one of the followers that * it was to ascertain 
by their growth whether the deceased would enjoy the 
happiness promised by Mohammed \ This would be 
known if the sprigs on the right hand tool root, the 
opposite if thoBc on the left only should flourish. If 
both succeeded, the deceased would be greatly favoured 
in the nest world ; or, if both failed, he would be tor¬ 
mented by black angels until, through the mediation of 
the Prophet, he should be rescued from their persecu¬ 
tion. 1 I t is easy to sec how, with these ideas in the air, 
a tree growing on the grave of a saint comes to be 
regarded with superstitious veneration; as also, con¬ 
versely, how the fine growth of a tree, especially a 
cypress in a cemetery', might be taken a? evidence of 
the place of burial of a great saint. 

Tombs inside turbet arc for the most part gabled in 
cross-section and are generally covered with shawls. 
The turbr itself may be of any form from a simple hut 
of the commonest materials to the sumptuous round or 
octagonal domed building erected over the tombs of 
the wealthy, A characteristic form is the open dome of 
masonry or wrought iron which marks some well -to-do 
graves in cemeteries. Any ordinary grave in a eemetery 
may prove itself to be that of a saint by posthumous 

* Griffith*, Tr.ntii, jv 54, The sirae rd« aem* t« be current in 
Stria respecting the pate myrtle* (Wjfpulc, Trmvb, tv JI7), An 
echo of it it awkwardly worked into the Boaoian story of Kelltek Salt 
Agh*. wheteoak-twigs ate planted on the grave (Camay and Nioilaidr?, 
Fiiikrt Jt Camitontitmfl*, p. 1S9). 
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miracles. Such a grave often comes in time to be en¬ 
closed in a turbr, But the holiness of a saint cannot be 
judged by ihc richness or otherwise of the tomb : some 
saints, e. g, the ‘Joshua ' of the Bosporus, ‘ refuse ’ a 
turbe by causing it to fall down or be Burnt as soon as it 
is erected. 1 

A saint's tnrbf t even when on quite a humble scale, is 
often divided into two portions, the tomb chamber 
proper, and the place of prayer. The conjunction of 
mosque and turbt may arise in this wav, aa for eiamplc 
at Eyyub, where the mosque is strictly a convenience 
for pious persons desirous of praying and .a tending 
public worship at the tomb of the saint, and is of 
secondary importance to the turbe> Bui quite fre¬ 
quently also wc find that the occupant of the turht is 
the builder of the mosque, as, for eiamplc, at the Ulu 
Jami at Magnesia. Here the tnrbf is an accessory to the 
mosque, A founder often chose to be buried in or near 
his mosque in order to attract ihc prayers of the wor¬ 
shippers for the Iwncfir of his soul. This might be done 
even when the benefaction tv a? a secular budding, 1 such 
as a bath : or a bridge.* Praying places forming part of 
roadside fountains ‘ are a similar incitement to prayer 
for the founder’s soul, directly requested by the inscrip¬ 
tion on Ahmed i’s fountain at Constantinople. 

• Other rumples art Deni* Abdi! at Comtatninople (Camay and 

Nicola ide*, Fdihr/ j 1 / Cmfhtmhxuplf, pp. 154 f,); Htjfhaa-eiMir. in 

m&fiAmoftbt A left*, tr. Hcdhomc. y 17 ; Hac.no J>cJ-. j Bel; twin 
iiinr buried near Titana in Albania, wru honoured by a local b*y with 
1 lurit, but iliowtd liii diirlcawc by burning ii twtee (F. W, II.). 
Muaufa Glwi, buried *r Cane* (Crete) ‘ refuted ' a tnrit four time* 
by throwing it down. He afterwardi appeared to the builder sad itt- 
iittiiitd him m Leave an oprciiog in the roof (F, W, II.). A Clijiitiati 
parallel b tfut of S. l-contim, who, when ihc bishop of the dittnet in 
which he wi< buried wtihed to honour him with an rjfujrojuuii;, tignified 
Jill dupkliorc by an earthquake (.V. jiilfJMti p. 4&J. 

1 Hdvepiit, i'.ya/ffi, i, lUr. 

I Above, chip. i'.\ no. 5 [Yiliiii Detie). 

t Tbevenot, fc<, 1 it, * Cf. Wood, Bfhrmt, p, 1)9. 
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Of the furniture of the turbe wc have as yet described 
only the centra) feature, the tomb itself. The minor 
objects of interest consist for the most part in various 
relics said to have belonged to the dead saint, and to 
a certain ertent votive objects. The relics vary accord¬ 
ing to the personality of the saint; a ghazi, or w arrior, 
is marked by his weapons, a dervish by his beads, club, 
or crutch, and *o on. These objects frequently play 
a prominent part in the cures wrought at the tomb. 
Their pedigree, even where the saint is known to be 
historical and the tomb authentic, is far from being 
above suspicion, though in most cases there is no chance 
of testing their authenticity. Arms and other symboli¬ 
cal implements are very often used to decorate the 
walls of Turkish convents, and these might easily come 
to be associated with the occupant of the tomb or other 
fatnou- persons on no evidence whatsoever. So the 
symbolic sword ‘ton by Dodwdl in the 1 Tower of the 
ft"mds * at Athens, then a dervish ttkkc? became for 
later Athenians the sword of Mohammed the Con¬ 
queror, 1 Even the bead chaplets supposed to have 
belonged to deceased dervishes may have been placed 
there, as were those in the mausotca of the sultans,* for 
the devout to tell their prayers on. Secondly, objects 
origin ally suspended an charms against the evil eye may 
tome into more intimate relations with the cult by con¬ 
fusion or design. So t for instance, at the dervish con¬ 
vent at Old Cairo an immense shoe or boot, connected 
vaguely with a ‘ giant 1 was, in the eighteenth century, 
hung in the entrance of he convent * in accordance 

■ DoJwrll, Jrtf tirnufb Qttte/y 1 , 174. 

* KalitboufOgloiU, 'larapUi. m, I*J. 

1 Cm el. tHiri/1, cd. Beni , p. itf*. Sabin Ortlirm i t Iwticved to 
ridr |ui tcntib at Btma r**iy Friday. Iw*t the drum, and tell lib bead* 
{BtUMrive, 2/ifrst, i, 154). 

■ Pacoete. Dutr, cf tht Kail, i, JO; Niebuhr, t'iyagr tv Jrabi/, 
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with a well-known superstirion that such objects are 
prophylactic against the evil eye,* A century later the 
hoot was treasured inside the convent as a rdic of the 
founder," Somewhat similarly, the famous sword called 
by 4 Frants the 4 Sword of Roland 9 originshy hung 
over a gate of the citadel at Brusa j and later became 
associated with the dervish warrior-saint Abdul Murad 
and was deposited at his tomlv* At the same time the 
custom of suspending the arms of warriors at their 
tombs undoubtedly existed. Evliya, in the seventeenth 
century, notes that the bow and sword of Kilij Alt were 
presented in his turbe } S and in the case of a person only 
some fifty years dead it is unreasonable to doubt ihesr 
authenticity, It indeed, the existence of genuine 
relies which has made the substitution of false ones 
easy. 

1 I'or lie gclirrjJ use of thoes and boot* tvnit rMi objtoc c cc, for 
Cairo, fUMbuT^m J/jm t 1915, p H j^wfaefe they are utd ro be bang 
from shop* gnd tied to catncli for lurk. For Turkey M Walker, 
Evum Lift, h 335 ; Girmiy and Nic&Uid«, dr Mamr/, 
P t 35 ^ 1 Giinii* boon wtre ^upended in ihc gateways of ar 
Brusj (I-ucji. / r >^ jk tt, 1^9). A h^ boot, ttippmcd to bn 

ti^iar <jf a ^[jhe w}kn defended the town igainit the Ycacmm* fordciir 
in QTUi oi' ihr %*ici of Chilkci fL. Sttphflui* Rru/ dts Xjrdlirbt/t 
p. 16). A s^ldcd ihoc tailed icarstib (i. r. chunk* Gi, 
wspofai) it -Jid :■> hm been unbended 'from the virdte of the 
1 cmplr- p j| McccipjccrgcWE* Ilmti/ t>JQttoi&wrt#), For -boct u nslia 
of Tnjfeiih telat* i« Labank,^/i> Atiimct^ p> 6$; N 0 (ol*m t ’Gfit/imdf, 
p- *4y ; Kinitr, p. 536. One tuapeen tbai the hoots ihown 

ai Rhodes n dio« of Sukirtun, the ccmpicror of the city (Egmont and 
Hcrrainii* Tmtfo t l p 176} p were likewise pcopliyUctic.. 

* Wtlkinipn, Tfodttn Egypt , i* 2^7. For the plough on Murad V* 
grave at Bnm, in probable and iti lilted origin* abov<% p, 106, 

J bclon, Q£rmurft*ju Jr pfwlrvfj Hi, chap, t1»_ 

* Evliya, Trerr/L, it* 14. ToumcfoiL, Lettei nj; Serial* 

Odewtchr, I + 117 ; 1 /. Hammtr-Hdkrt* fwy OH. i, 153 
(a ^trilled vtraon of Efliya), Cj* the wi vdeq nw/ud of * Neby Hoclta * 
(Qrrtmojnt-Gannciu, P4I. /M^»aur l p, 60}. 

! frwwsfr* 1. ts + |S. ’Hie naint died 9S8 -cin The armi of .Murad I 
£d. 13%) were innilarly dtown at Im Tomb in Bruu (ibid, ii, it). 
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The custom oiTuspendingarms as prophylactic objects 
in the gates of cities and fortresses has probably in many 
casts originated the frequent cults of saints—generally 
warriors {gha-zis )—who arc honoured with cenotaphs 
in such places. Similarly, other talismans have evoked 
legends of giants and folk-lore heroei. Stuffed croco- 
difes/ whales’ (* dragons’') heads* and whales* giants' ’) 
bones,* all of which arc used prophylacricallyy have prob¬ 
ably been an element in the formation of legends of 
dragon-slayers and giant-slayers in many other places 
besides Rhodes,! _ .... 

Prayer-mats, especially deer-skins,* which are similarly 
part of the natural furniture of a turbe, may also come 
in rime to be regarded as personal relics of the saint. 
These arc easily brought into relation with legends 
of miraculous journeys * of the ‘ magic carpet * type. 
Similarity the horns of deer are often seen suspended 
in furbei, originally, doubtless, for prophylactic pur¬ 
poses, 1 * But in relation to a buried saint they can be 
eiphincd as those of the saint's pet deer, or those of 
a deer which of its own free will offered itself for the 
Bairam sacrifice," Other horns also, such as those of 

b Cv-vuilih - etc i vvc- 3 -tntiwn variety of amulet: Elworrhjy Eed 

A"w\ ■.?. jit mutFc-J crocodile in doorway of cathedral at Seville), and 
tliUbnegh, in ,fr,ir. 191 j, P- I (nulled crocodile; omnmdy turd a* 
rham: in Cairo). For them a* tx voim itc M*utV, Crsy. daAftyr* *g*t 
p. iji ; Mill In, Midi rft U Friarr, ii, 54^- 
, Cf. I iobhoese, Attetw, ii, 9 # (Cbnmndncplr); t-rtiy*, 7r&A/„ 
ii, j jd (whaler' bone and old arms in * -uric i?*le it Angara). Cf dii* 
Maury, «/. . if. ii, aj), and Ckraort*Gaantui, At. 

y V tlie ‘ dragon"i f head at Rhode* tee below, pp. 6^4-5, wIjeic 
alio other iumnees 01" gaw clurnu sre collected. 

' On the ipecia! relitton between iket and skmslio «r pp. 460-t. 

J See p. a&fi. t 

* Far them n 1 lieutt charm sue White, in .• te>L J 1 md, 1919,(1. rSy 
: Tliii is aid of deei-tiorns kept in the Kfialttti t/ih at L’tkub 
(?. W. i [,), and of oihcri us the % ™ve of the runic uiat Jirab-^lu in 
Pontui (White. ?n of the Pax/, fi. 101), The miracle ii 1 very 

aid 011c {rf. riiujreh, f,wceAha. c*p. 1). 
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goats and os«M arc occasionally seen in turbo : these 
may be those of sacrificed beasts, but are probably kept 
and exhibited for their prophylactic value. In the borne 
of the Rode at Jerusalem were formerly suspended, from 
the centre of the dome itself, a pair of ram's horns, 
reputed those of the ram sacrificed by Abraham in place 
of Ishroach- The purpose of the talisman in such eases 
is probably to ensure the stability of the dome. 

Ostrich eggs are suspended in sacred buildings 
(churches as wcH as mosques and turbo) all over the 
Near East.* Here again the original purpose seems to 
have been prophylactic,* though, as often, more elabor¬ 
ate explanations have been invented. Primarily an egg 
is said to be sovereign against the evil eye because it 
has no opening and is, so to speak, impregnable ; * os¬ 
trich eggs mounted as charms are generally held in a 
metal frame, not pierced for a string. Ostrich-eggs are 
in Cairo a common charm for the protection of houses 
and shops/ 1 Their use as ex-votet is early : a tree idola¬ 
trous])' worshipped at Mecca in pre-Islamic days had 
ostrich-eggs suspended from it.: In Greece and Turkey, 
ostrich-eggs being comparatively rare, and, in addition, 

* NurliLitif, Xtu.uuhrfihtw, iii, t JS (dccT-hortij at grave of Said 
Uaser nejj Kutuhii, honu of men ami p>*ti *t Afiuh Kara lliut) 

* leStnsge, Fobs tine, p. 147 . Jbii E*mu ipeiL? nf an iron Imckkr, 
reputed that of the Prayfect'i uncle, in thii pwitkm (tMA, p. r$6), 

* Motion Mimpla arc cited from Fgypr (Pococic, Dtttr.tftk* East, 
i, Jl), Hebron (GntMldi in P.KS„ Q,S. for iQiz.p. 149), Malted Ali 
INcKKJ- Griffitli!. Truth, p. J?t), S. Sophia, Comuntmfjplcfnilla- 
"*JV Cntiiiiniiti?//, p, 57), 1 Tower of the Wind. Aitcni (Ekul^rJ], 
fimtibnm^ Gtrur, - 1 ^ J74), ittt, ,>( lM t Khalit «c« Varna £Kanitt. 
Bufavu, p. 47J), 

- [Blunt], Ptotii 4 T«rtfv. ii. 244: Carauv and Nkr. 1 uJ n , 77 */, 

it t'.isw Mijittin, p. j^i : Rcgctr, Fit Dutr.ejiiqkr, p. 45^. 

1 Bibiertfptrger in P.&JF,, Q.S for 1893, p. nr : t j, Jl-ssup. Wnutta 

»/ tht Arcitj, p. j$6. 

‘ TiiLdbtirnh, in Wj*, iqij.pp. 1 it.. they luv« been noticed in the 
Egyptian luia-ir at Goiutiniimiplr (C. White, Ctkti<mti**pU, i, 174), 

’ KrjbettKTi t.-nijh, ftstigim of tht Otmitsj, p, 1(44 
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curiosities 1 easily obtained by pilgrims to the Holy 
Places, 1 have developed a religious symbolism over and 
above their prophylactic value. Among Christians rhev 
arc said to be emblems of faith, since the lien ostrich is 
said not to sit on her eggs, but to hatch them by broking 
at them,} The Moslem interpretation of the symbol* 
ism, as given by a Turk of Sivas t 4 is still more recondite ; 
* the ostrich always loots at the eggs she lays ; if one of 
thrin in bad. she breaks it,’ Ostrich-eggs arc therefore 
suspended in sacred buildings ‘as a warning to men 
that jf they are bad, God will break them in the same 
way as an ostrich does her eggs *, i,e. reading their 
hearts regardless of their outward appearance. 

Lastly, an object often seen hung up in the turbes of 
Turkish saints,? as also outside houses like the Greek 
May-garland, is a plait of corn-stalks with the ears left 
entire, J his is quoted by Mildburgh an evil eve 
charm used in Cairo for shops and houses,® But, since 
it is essential tbit the corn used in the plait should be 
the first of the year, it seems clear that the primary idea 
i$ that of a first-fruit offering dedicated indifferently to 
the local saint or the house-spirit as a thank-offering, 
and to ensure abundance during the coming vear. An 
interesting Christian parallel is afforded by an illustra¬ 
tion in KLanitz* Bulgorsc,' showing the corn-plait sus¬ 
pended to a house-f'rifofl, which may hr regarded as 
a compromise between the pagan house-spirit and the 
saint of the official religion,® 

■ Cj. Mr*, Green. f «m Life in the Tijtetnth Cmh,ry, i, t ;j. 

; CJ. laKrus, df< Uitiigtnk., pp. 303.4, 

* Fellum, in Aim Miner, y. J41 ; finer, *j Tnr- 

ir y (Adu*) r h T9- 

‘ Ibrruby, On Htntb&ik tkr-ugi Am ,1/imtf, i, u ti: tj. J. Ihittun, 
instrr Life ej Syne, p. 447. CJ. a roc’i egg in l^ne, Tina end eaJ One 
Btfbtf, p. 414. i HifilhurpS, b Men, 1913, pi. 3, 

* Asb dm mb* «Tiikc Keuiiii Aksdnisii (Eviat.m^W.S, 

iOjl- : f- 409. 

1 Fruitr {Spirits ej the Cern rend U iU, ii, chip. 1, xi) hat tliowri timi 
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A large number of hints’ * tombs * arc cenotaphs, 

some admitted!c so . 1 A saint of Monastic, named 
■ 

Khirka Baba, who appears to be historical, 1 disap¬ 
peared* from the sight of men, leaving his habit{££(>$*») 
on the ground. Trie spot where his habit was found is 
railed round like a tomb and the habit itself reverently 
kept in the 1 tower 1 (kula) formerly inhabited: by the 
holy man, both tower and cenotaph being frequented 
o> a pilgrimage in Ids honour.^ Similarly, Emineh Baba* 
a Bektashisaint of Macedonia, * disappeared \ but lias, 
nevertheless, commemorative cenotaphs in two Bek- 
ushi convents,* An Anatolian saint named Haji Bekir 
died no one knew where, with the express object* it is 
Mid, of a voiding the posthumous honour of a tutbt. 
Hut his spirit is supposed to haunt a mill he frequented 
in life, where incubation is practised by pilgrims as at 
a formal tomb , 1 Other venerated personages boast 
more than one tomb, each being locally claimed as 
genuine. In the case of person historically known, it 
may be possible to distinguish between tomb and ceno¬ 
taph. Murad I, for instance, lies buried beside his 
mosque at Rrusa, hut the spot where lie fell on Kossovo 1 
is marked by a tutbt which is said to contain his heart 

all freer thrTToriJ fmtTmir offering, are msrfc eitfotr to ibc deid, the 
W'&ht or tti-c ill. prrh&bly, TcpT««titiBg itage* in the dnck^mrnl 
of religion. Ln some -.buo the offering ii intkopaniolpJiir* -is nuy be 
iht ciul with tbe Bulgarian earn- plait ifluitmcd by Ksmtx. ¥01 ia- 
uaatei m tk Grtek ice Gcui^ijLij atsj Pintao* Fzi^L jr/ Jr £#r~ 
fe/* p. 310 : vf + Mi» Durhjtra, Bat dm *f f,k* Jtalhmi, p. 124. 

1 Gf* Httuuer» F*fk-L*rt 0/ tbt /My Land* p, 79 ; Ljlwt, Tb&usmtd 
jttd Qnr Nights, pp> 339 , JS£ 

1 See below, p, 5553. * Sec below, p, $27. 4 See below* p. ifil* 

- Hi* 4 ittiitn p Miknll ObtLcM 1 buhed beside him an Kamivn {Mia 
Dorliairip £u*dm *j tkr JMjbjgj, p, z 6 ; Boue* ItinJfattfi, y T i*>, i?8)- 
The "Arab 4 who ilrsv Constantine lUtatotc^oi U buried betidf liim 
(Folitei, riopnboutiti no. 34 and note), l* the jirince.j. beiitk &rdi 
Ghaii, after *he hid (inT^Euntardy)«au*cd hb death (w bdtTW* f, 743). 
Shainaipur tt&kr at Aluji probably atlord* muilicr crampT# (beJow\ 
F- 573)* 
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2nd bowels, 1 Suleiman Pasha, son of Orthun, is said to 
be buried at Bulair in Thrace, 1 but his college (nied~ 
ttseb} at Yenisheht contains a i&rbs firmly held bv local 
people to contain his remains : it is possible either that 
they were divided, as in Lhc case of Murad 1. or that he 
built himself at Yemshehr, during his lifetime, a tor be in 
which he was never buried. Local rivalry is also ii! part 
responsible fui such inconsistencies. Both Bikjii 5 and 
Eskishchr * claim and show the grave of Edcb Alt* the 
father-in-law of Osman ; and the bones of Osman him¬ 
self, buried on the acropolis of Brusa, are claimed also 
by Ids original capital, Sugut.i 
The reputed tombs of Arab saints and heroes shown 
in Asia Minor are probably, as we have said elsewhere,* 
without exception unhistorical. One at least, that of 
Bilal at Sinope, is a doublet of a better known grave of 
the same saint at Damascus,- Many such doublets arc 
evidently the results of the erection of commemorative 
buildings marking critical [joints in the hero’s history, 
like the birth-places of SulLiyb at Daotias ■ .md of Sidi 

J lppc:t, AW J$jz>#T r p. 147* h should be noted thin accordt-ns to 
iriiet Aiosleiaii itligmui h\v emlnlrning i- illegal and. bodlc* imi^r Tint 
lie tnmported, cxccptiAU bdng ttaaik jbr emotion Ttiktsii;* 

i p 151 ; Canumif. Hist, Emf< OtS/i r ^6% GdldzUitr in Rut. Hitt, RHig. 
ti (ilia)* p. >ayi tint gidi u nfiB lkm oftbedetd ii 1 bought a profile 

rion b y Moslems Tiidt felE&g h to nrofljj that iht Sultan of E^ypt at 
tlin time loused &l> jJLjui S, Barbara^ body, buried at Cairo, w* be 
pened stB relic* in ChtwteiuJom (l-adolf, Dr p. 54), A mlraeta* 

I™ fire prevented die removai uf the lirigpu £hifcE» body from ha 
onguul tomb (Aljktizi, cooled by de Malikt, tkiir. Jr Fiffptf, f, 
*57 Q“ Omm Bey (L*j £mj ju ti hi pp T 143-4) **P persnsna 

matt be butted wUttr they die bociase tbit wm ihe earth from which 
tbry were formed* 

* Himm*r-H<cJkjt k Hitt, Emp. Ott. a* 202 ; d’-QhiKm. a, 101 ; Sea- 

hyh^ Of*^jt F p. yo r 

J Hamn^r-Hcflerip Hist.. f.ntp. Ott . I, 103 ; cf< Ham, Kcnir.. pv 24. 

* Haji K.ha!/j t rr. Armam ii, 7ttj verified by F, W h H, For Edtb 
AY\** connedwn mib Eddihebr if* Hiramer-Holkft; l f 64, 

* Leafce v rbu Mitvr y p„ 15. * IMow 1 , p, 

7 See bdeny, p, 711, 1 le Strang fi Ctiiipkdtr, p. K4. 
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Ghavi xi Malatia. 1 The tangibility of 2 tomb alleged 
to contain the actual hod} 1 of a saint work* powerfully 
in favour of the subst itution of tomb for commemora¬ 
tive memorial in popular thought. In some cases when 
numerous alleged tombs 1 of the same saint were shown, 
legend has evidently been called in to explain them. 
A saint claimed by the Nakshbandi, Hasan Baba.J has 
sev en tombs at various points in Rumdl. These. legend 
says, were erected by his disciples as * blinds 7 when the 
saint was pursued by his enemies. The body of Sari 
SalttL, the Bektashi apostle of Rumeli, miraculously 
became seven bodies at his death, and each was buried 
in the capital of a separate kingdom, so that the seven 
combs are found in as many towns, both of Islam and 
Christendoms Karaja Ahmed 1 is another of these mul¬ 
tiplied saints: Ids graves arc found chiefly in western 
Asia Minor, and wc may suggest that he represents the 
eponymous ancestor, or a scries of chiefs, of a tribe bear¬ 
ing hit name: though, as be has been merged into the 
Bdctashi hagiology, it as more than probable that a more 
miraculous explanation is current, 

1 H-iji Kbtfj. it Arm air, p, 660 : were these 4 birrh-placri 1 sup- 
p^Kll to be llm pbc« where the fUttnUd of the hdfbn contained i*cre 
interred ? 

1 Cj. Mu Lit cl. Cult* Jn Sa t mu Mmulmatti, pp. 19-aa. In 
Q,$. for 1^77* p, Qir.dc r tthe different tambi ^cre *omtilnn:f 

supfimtl m Ftprewrfit * italintu H eft 3 it: ijitit, 

BcW, pp> 356—7. 1 IMow, pp, 430-1 * tk.W, pp 404-5. 
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INVIOLABILITY OF SANCTUARY 


E H TKO DUCTO 

A SAJ NTS grave and its immediate surroundings 
are sacred and inviolable. Even after a casual dis¬ 
covery of a supposed saint through the fall of a wall* 
according to Professor White, 1 no robbery or other 
depredation may be committed there,, anti if a grove is 
near by its trees cannot be cut V For such inviolability 
there is a precedent from the source ot Islam. Moham¬ 
med himself prescribed that a radius of twelve miles 
round the bedy city of Medina should be held inviola te ! 
no game should be killed in it, no tree* cut. and no 
murder of act of violence com ml tied- 3 

Among rough communities the inviolability of a 
saint’s precinct may be used for the protection of 
person and property- Sir Mark Sykes noted an instance 
of this hi Kurdistan, at the puss of Hasan Ghazi, which 
he sap is 

* mimed after a Kurdish whose Ifunb U there. The DjrJey 
Kurd* hold him rn great reverence and deem h a merit to be 
buried ijtcre; the gweyatd is a refuge from feuds and robbers: 
no one who flee* i bilker will be iliin, and any person may lean 
hii gondj there without a guard In perfect safety. The sincerity 
uf this eatTaordinmly accommodating belief is proved by rbe 
fact that the: whole graveyard k littered with odds and ends, 
cradles, bales of cotton, bags of rice, stockE uf firewood, door*, 
rafters* fencing, wattle, hurdles, poi- and pans, left by v arious 
ptrtrtn? who have gone on jonrneyi or removed to the 

temporary abandonment of the village. 1 '■ 

1 In TV# Wi f'w*. Imif, Kixia (igc?)* p H$* 

1 ftuTckhirdt, .Irabu, ii< ;:«x 

' t>a iBc>- rimihr lanetiitrio (*aA«j)in Syria, Pales* 
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It will be recalled that a somewhat similar use of 
a sanctuary on I. snipe dusa, violation of which rendered 
departure from the island impossible, is mentioned by 
several authors of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, This is of special interest as the inviolability 
of the place was respected both by Christians and 
Modems. 1 

§ t. Sacked Trees and Groves 

We have seen dun one of the prohibitions of the 
sacred territory of Medina refers to the cutting of trees* 
This prohibition is sometimes applied very strictly to 
the trees near saints* graves. In the grave’enclosure of 
Hclvaji Dedc at Constantinople grow a cypress, a plane, 
and a laurel. These arc never cut, and even when the 
branches fall they arc not removed,- 

There are a great many instances of small group;, of 
trees or * sacred groves * which must not be cut* These 
are sometimes to be considered religious, as connected 
with Mohammedan (or Christian) saints, sometimes 
secular, as a form of r ree- worship. 11 is often itn possi bl e 
to say whether the sacrcdness of these groves is primi¬ 
tive and their connexion with saints evolved from it T or 
whether it is secondary and due to their proximity to 
saints* graves. This is a dilemma which must often meet 
us in other fields. Instances of these sacred groves are: 

1. At Sandal, a Turkish {Kizilb.ifh ?) village near 
KuL in Lydia. Here the antiquity of the tabu is certi¬ 
fied by a Greek inscription,' 

tine-, ind ciiewhcn ire mentioned by Biliiemp-rger in P.E.F., Q,$, for 
1*95, P :I 5 i Cinder. Hid.. Q.S. for 1877, pp. 89, qi; Wjnen. ibid.. 
£?,$. for t*^9. p. 3 M : Schumacher, ibui., £>. S. lot rSSH, pp. 13s, ific, 
1^3; [hirtkhirdt, Syria, pp, 95, 3*5; Goldiiher in Rco. Hitt. RtUg. 
t88o, p. 546: Lofna, Travtb in Ciutida/ 1, p, 3 m : Psurha, in AW. 
jfntit, 'Is. viii, ws ; Schumacher, Amu tht Jar dan, pp. y 300, 303 ; 
G. EL White, in AU>L IF arid, 1919, pp, io-ii 

■ See aixive, m. yjft, jnii Eieluw, pp. 75J tT. 

* Cintuv md XicoUidci, FrikUtr dt Cvnit^Kti/upl/, p. 174. 

J T'atvrauteus in IfoLuctar. (880. f. i?t4_ im. r^' 
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2. At Ebtmi, .1 Kizilbasb village in Pontus, a small 
eminence is crowned with a grove of pines never cut. 
There is t ptn/gyris, with the usual sacrifice <if a sheep 
in May, 1 The grave of a saint, Buyuk F.vliya, is said 
to exist there. 1 The site was, in antiquity, sacred to 
Zeus Stratios, but the connexion is probably fortuitous, 

3. At Tulum Bunar (on the Kasaba tine) Oberhum- 
mcr found a similar grove connected with the ukkt of 
Jafer GhaziJ The lilt could probably be added to 
indefinitely.* Taylor remarks that the sacred groves of 
the Kurds are mostly poplar and connected with the 
names of Mohammedan saints. 4 ‘The cult of sacred 
groves in Circassia seems to be highly developed,** 
Similar groves also exist among the Yezidt of the Jebel 
Si man in Syria/ These may be important in the pre¬ 
sent connexion on account of the possible connexion 
between the Syrian heterodoxies and those of Asia 
Minor. 

Christian parallels for these sacred groves are to be 
found : 

1. In Albania at Tepden. Here, in a Mussulman 
country, .1 Christian saint’s r.i/uf still protects the grove/ 

2. In Greece, on the Euripos, a grove of S. George 
is noted which avenged the cutting of its trees by the 
death or wounding of the cutter.* 

3. In Asia Minor, at Tashna(Pontus), is a grove sacred 
to Ellas. 19 

1 Perhapi 2 } April < 0 , 5 .), the thy cf Khidjr—S C.eotpe. 

■ Custom, Sfui PrntLii, i?i, A rimiUr tiered hiO with tree* eiitti 

new the Kutilhish village of Bajilrh f- l8j), 

■ Obcrhumtner and Zunmcier. tfatfb Synm. y. 596. 

1 At Sddclet local mm« prevented Chowy from cutting 1 iwiteh 
from * willfiw in the village rqiuic (Climsy, Jti* M insane, p. 199] 

1 In iisv (sSfis), p ft. 

* Spenc-r, Tariff, Rsttlid. W Citwiii, p. 385, 

: b&t. Fat. Or (Beynil), S 3 , 567 {Jetpkxmon). 

1 Duilum, Bwtdm *f tht BoJifiBi, p, 122. 

’ Walpole, Ttat'Af, p. 70, " Ctnnont, SsnJ. Pent, ii. 139. 
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4 - In Cyprus a grove of Zvzyphut Spina Cbriiti is 
dedicated to S. Catherine : die: site map luive been 
anciently sacred to Aphrodite. This grove U cut for 
1 he Easter bonfire.' The exception to the prohibition 
iti favour of a ritual use in this last example is charac¬ 
teristic and *11 petit* Similarly, trees on Mohammedan 
saints' graves arc used for ritual purposes. For example, 
the lea ves of the laurel which grows on the tomb of 
Joshua on the Bosporus are used for the fumigation of 
sick pilgrims.! Leaves from the laurels on the grave of 
Dcmz Ahdal are similarly used for the fiick. But a 
carpenter who removed some brandies from the tree 
without such motive, though ordered to do so bv the 
guardian of the tomb hirnsc'lt, fell from the tree during 
the operation and was in bed for months after.* 


§ 2, PaoTtCTEn Animals—Game 

for the game tabu at Medina we may compare in 
Asia Minor the protection of wild birds on the moun¬ 
tain in Cappadocia named after and sacred to Tur 
Hasan Ve!i,s and of the wild sheep on the- hill of the 
saim Fudeil Baba near Jtoma,6 Dire consequences 
attended the killing of the latter except for the purpose 
of sacrifice. Deer in general are more or less sacred, 
animals, GaJ.clles, roedeer, and stags, must not be 

■ Magda Ohncfalmh■ ftir liter, Or. Siitfh nmt Cihr&fthe ouf Cyftrn, 
p, 3K j Mai m JJ/i, iv, iij, CJ+ jnoibGrcs*c in 

JwHiPi ff ttmtm fifth Jr*hj t p. UK. 

- cy, ihc teriptbu which [ publiihcd mJ.if.S- xr-u B 66 (l |) p And 
in CyzsfW t rj, 54. Compare The Odbn <«f L^baR&o, foe w|uc h icc 
d + Arvirus. Mhmitft, ii, |t> ; L* Rurtue, dr SyrrA i. Ji. 

* F. W. J L 

f Camoy and Nicolaii**, FMkrt dr Ctaf isntin&plr, p. 134. 

' fd+ r Trid. dr Tdrir Mumtrf* p. 217. 

4 HljJ K h ii 3 n p tr. Aimain, p. tfyn. jSimilirJiv* the Christian Kxiist 

Mjmai of Cyprus Lecp» the number of up to *»r&n hundred, 

and it k ctjjL^raui m hum them on hi* diy pVl. OhudjJsd^Riditcf, 
Gr. Sint* amJ Gfbrvwhr usij Lyptf* f p. 163). 
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hunted on account of ihcir close connexion with der¬ 
vish sums. Dervishes are supposed to rate the form of 
deer, and ascetics are said to have tamed them and lived 
on their milk,' A dervish named Gcyibli Baba is said 10 
have been present at the siege ofEruss riding on a stag. 1 
Their skins and horns are frequently found In twins.t 
In Pont us stags built the enclosure of <1 saint’s grave.* 
We may here conveniently discuss the tabu "against 
the hare which exists among the Albanian Bektashi sect 
and elsewhere. The explanations given are various. 
Some say that the soul of Yezid, the wicked caliph who 
was responsible for the murder of Hasan and Husain, 
passed into a hare ; S others that the secretary the 
Prophet had a cat which was changed into a lure. 4 
Macedonian Bektashi say that, being all blood and with¬ 
out flesh, it is not to be catetLi The Bektashi of Cap¬ 
padocia say that Ali jure self kept a tame hare as others 
keep cats ; they call the hare on that account ' the cat 
of All * and treat it with particular respect.® Another 
explanation given by the Kiulbash of the tabu U that 
by a miracle of Ali the caliph Omar was turned into 
a woman and bore two children ; when Omar resumed 
his dcj;. his children were turned into hares, which are 
nn this account sacred to the Kuilbash, * The Bektashi 

1 Cjinov Hid Mcc^iidde^ fttid, ,l ■ CfnstAnhn#pI/ f p. 10 ■ p. IV ll. r 
hAnt\- r pp. |(jo f F^siar die fupcnijrion ai xo killing d*tr in prutidct scr 
1 -. Garnett, Cfftk ft ]?, S-\ n-y.tr ; Hakrt, T*tk/y i* AVr/*#, 
P- 3 ?fl, StcwiM of Jjttt'idiei 441 d 4 ter in both the iLkivc coottukin* 
4 rc ^ivcri hdow* pp, 460 -;, ■ Kvliyi, TratvL If, t:, 14 . 

' Sec p. ijt. * Frt£ White* in MpjL fat* 11. 

* Bhumi \(dudimm t p. 14ft. 

1 Defraud, II-iKif A&uw* p- 454 ; thztr icon* to tv j cnpifnikm 
here between the word for secretary (raziji ind the nunc of 

the caliph YcziJ. r M. M. IL* 

* Crowfoot, '/ R m fnihr. Imtt, nut, 3 * 5 . far. Hngajili |;nd]y in- 
fewBH mt ibai in Iraq ihe 1 cat of Ali ' U minded lkm* 

1 It G to the, FW*ww m&p/Jitivn, \i, 151 > h will be nnt «3 that 
this profane nmy b fold « ihc crpertu: of one of die nhpfci nm re- 
cognised by the Shin \ xhe miracle af I he iraniformuion, h meter, it 

JL 
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Albanians explain die hare tabu by a story that the wife 

of a dervish wiped up some impurity with a doth and 

[ mt the cloth in a hollow tree* A hare sprang out and 
eft the doth stainless, being thus ihe incarnation of 
the impurity. 1 Most of the legends thus mate the hare 
accursed rather than sacred ; but the existence of both 
ideas side by side is interesting and not incompatible 
with primitive thought. In practice certainly the hare 
is abhorred. The fiektashi will not eat it and. if their 
path is crossed by one, turn back.* An Albanian kmats 
in one of the consulates at Monastir is said to have 
threatened ro leave because a hare was brought into 
the house,} A shop-keeper in Constantinople found 
that the keeping of a tame rabbit at once lost him his 
Bcktashi customers. 1 I have not been able to find that 
Christian Albanians have any feeling against eating hares,* 
but the bhia tribes of Asia Minor share the prejudice/ 

held to Alri credit. In dc Lorcj rad SWcn, Outer Things uhsut /V- 
iifit p. 2?l f [hete occurs ji similar *tory in which Omai n uiBibrnicd 
ptdj has riz puppie?, and goes Through humiliating experienced 

The stfTty in the text B eviilenijy one of i icite of kumtam tales 
euUtcd IQ discredit the hitpj caliph, whr> om ted All. The unbelieving 
tEjJun Fi Hit ini was changed into a woman imd Bore three children 
(t^nc* Med, Egypt i+Wp U, i^}. 

* Degrand, fixutf p. 

1 p, tf, Ged!^n p ' p. where 1 itory illuf- 

Traiing this ii told (if ■ Janiiijry : the connexion between ibe Janis- 
tartet and Bekt^hi b wdJ-known, In Algeria i: ii unlucky 10 see a hire 
rufimr*£ .iffin from you (Prigflct, ,-f ir^rr- V \ . 7.^ 

1 From Mr* \W H Pcsktura, fntmcfly H.H.M.h cmutil it Lhkuk 
* C 3 rfl rtv jn^i NkoEaidci, Ttj. 1 dr C^nsUrthniptf, pp a 7!. Cf. de 

Rut. ( Wflif., p. 1 <)U. 

* Cf, the -. 1 ( 31 5- in SetlTd, 7 «rfri/* p. 30^, whrft 1 hare cfr.?;n the 
road ■ BcrufTi Chmttsn Albaesaia Kfram cr ■ hfouelf. btu liii 
Bekiaahi Albanian eur^ci the lure heiftfly ; if. also p. *5. Greek think 
it unlucky : tf, Geoi|fea|ii tnd Pineau* Foti-lw di Ijshs* p* 339, 

4 For rhe TAhtajh of Lycia„ who enn aider that had *oula are mcia- 
morph^cd into htm (or turkeys) after death, sec von Lu^dim, in 
Beondqrf Ivkun uni XWirn* 11, 301 m t for the Xmairi 1 cc Duuauil, 
AViajWi, p. 93, Ihn Rajuta (tr, Sangninctri. ii T 353) notice that the 


Hare Tabu ? 

as do the Persians.* Certain of the wandering tribes 
of Persia do not scruple to cat hares, but it is con¬ 
sidered pagan and barbarous on their part.* So far, 
then, the tabu on the hare seems to be religious and 
peculiar to the Shia forms of Islam. 1 But it should bo 
noted that the Christian Armenians are no less averse th 
the hare than the Persians. 4 This may be due to Persian 
influence, but rhe same point of view is shared appa¬ 
rently bv the Georgians, who arc much less exposed" to 
such influence.? 

SiVinpc people eat it hot that the Shia ftatldhim of tlic HejaE and Iraq 
do tm t 

* Chardin, ii> iRj : 1 h HcTr? Itmr tit dflfendu._ Ia* 

Pciuhi nc pcuTctit pid vculcmcm entendre nemuner Ic Lien-e, parcc 
qirtt cil ffujet a ds perte* enramt Ics femme*/ CJ. Tavemi^rj f£tL *f 
ihf Str&gl&i p. 2$. * Main rim, Hitt, *J Pfriia t it. 43 s. 

J For Sunni Moilcm* th r hare ti not andean, though it b farbiddeti 
by the Mou.Sc law k bccan&e lie chewesb the cud but dsvideth boe the 
hoof 1 (Lfptf, ni, ITie hare li among the %njes of airmail m §yna- 
goguei (Kilchener in P,E r F- M Q*S* (qt 1S771 p, 114). 

1 R;pp*iit f Grttk Jrm+nijin Cbrnhej* p 395 ; 1 They uxoturt lx 
a iltt to ai II-eci, end lheir ifesli b almost 11 abominable to them, ai 
Swine^flcth to a few of TutL [ c aAed them the Rraion for it; to 
which they replied* that a Hate 1 tnftfencfaflfrCreature, and ihete- 
fon? ucnvbrtlcaom ; bdidi-s is waa .iccnumrtl ufslurb 1 , and portending 
evil to sny mm who met one, and moreover thit the Female wa 1 
monthly unclean # (rf. lVcmicTp l#i\ rtt ,} b C /1 VtUtittc, f p B 536, 
who Up ftdthcf Afoieiiian* nor Jew* eit it. 

i CJ 1 St: Dudley Nonli T i anecdote of a Georgian alive brought to 
England : * A maid *cmnt, proroted by bb leering « hefi laid 1 frcih 
rabbit-din ow hia face; which wa* tmh a pothttofi that her ran 
1 might to the pump, and they though c that he would nrfer bare done 
wafcMnjt * f'Lh'ji a/ the N*rth ¥ LL, 151). Few Dima kill CLriJiLim will 
eat It [Mil. Mackintosh. Dax.uru j, p. 54). In the Ukraine and among 
fticdeTCi Gfab it ?i cpnaidered i cmfDTE of tile Devil (Dihuhardf. 
ffaturidgnti t? if A 'Jli? poiitsuri of the nany thcrefisje be s?t ouc 
thui : the BckT.rS.ii ici genesril abhor it ; Christian Aibimini eat it ; 
while ^ektJtht Albaniani abhor it* to tlrsr in Alba nil the ban on it 
jeerrn to be a l^ektiahi irnpmrtiiirtn. \nnmg Christian^, the Anqentuti 
a/otd ii T while ihe Greeb eat fo r A rraiiafutmatlnti dT Buddlu into 4 
hire it retarded fBtring LTmuld. Cwn'™ Myth, tit >^:ic^ pp. T03-4J. 
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§ 3. Sacked Fish 

The fish of sacred springs and rivers arc sometimes 
protected in a similar way by religious scruple. In¬ 
stances. of sacred fish in Turkish lands appear to be rare. 
The best-known example is to be found in the fish kept 
In the fountain of the Shanwspur tekke near Alap in 
Paphlagonia,* Fishes arc or were also fcepr in the foun¬ 
tain of the Ulu Jatni at firusa. 1 A Christian parallel is 
to be found in the well-known sacred fish of Baiukli 
near Constantinople.! Here the fish have no real reli¬ 
gious significance and are merely a peg to hang folk- 
stories on. 

for the fiill understanding of the veneration of sacred 
fish we must look farther east. In Syria particularly 
sacred fish have received extraordinary honours from 
ancient times to our own. There Xenophon * saw river- 
fish tvhich were * regarded as gods 3 by the inhabitants, 
and a pool full of fish sacred to the Dea Syria at Bani- 
byke is noticed by Lucian J This particular pool seems 
10 have lost its religious significance,* but the well- 

1 Hamilton* 4 H& Mhw$ i, 403 : * a beautiful fountain of clear told 
wattr in a deep marble fe4jjin, 10 which wrre man j fuh, jpparcnlly a 
ipedc^ of carp 1 1 B- J. Lritrrijrtm th* Emt (1856), p. £43: 
Wlbon, m Mum^'s Jiia Slin&r t p. 56, Tiie Edh. mentioned by Hamil¬ 
ton (s, 98) at Mahimul n**r Tatiilumli may also have been 1 acred. C/. 
Cfllckr, iii ± 4 ^ 

* Erliya, frmrAt, U, 6 ■ lciicr t Jfir i h 65. 

1 Fuf'shc pof-uLu stories I^itdir^ these fesl lec Camoy -and Moo* 
tahhs. FAklvft At CvurUntimpk* pp, £4 Sf. From ihc Jitittrieil notice* 
of the iViLsnidiCion Lollected by the pnei* Fugcniui CH j£oio&dgpiF ^VY*) 
™ t« l*pu aprffr n p Qa ap rfywr^ pp. &)* it ippcaii chat the Gih 
are not ±n origtnai bat 1 comparatively kte fM^nir of ihe $ici ed spring. 
J not* in psirunc iltai a Oirittktt coniutminp taeraf fob if 10 

he found at GtmJefc (Uithynia) nr the church ufTtoftigk PxwiouKap 
For the fkh of j orr*td place ite Poll lea, /lofka^tr, m* 

- Jnx&uiu i, ^ 4+ 0 l */. Rubens DuvaJ, iti JW*. yfautf, viil* str. 
iriii, a JO if. * /V J Syria* 4 SI. 

* Hqprth, In J*&4+ stiv, ifty ft ; G, L Bell* Ammr*ih to AmnrJth* 
p. at. 
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known fish-pool of the Mosque of Abraham at L'rfa is 
probably 3 direct survival from antiquity . 1 Other m- 
stances of sacred fish-pools are to be found at Tripoli , 1 
and elsewhere.* Similar Mbits in favour nf river fish 
within j certain distance of saints’ tombs are found at 
Susa, the burial-place of Daniel,* and in Kurdistan.* 
Robertson Smith' is probably right in considering 
the Syrian instances of sacred fish as survivals of a much 
earlier stratum ofrdigious thought. The divinity of the 
waters was conceived of as a fish,? the inhabit ant of the 
waters, just as earth gods are thought of as snakes which 
live to the ground. The fish-divinities are eventually 

J The first modem writer lo memtEnn it wmn io be ait Italian mer¬ 
chant (a 1507 : iec haiijFti *Tnvrft in ed. Halduyi Sac., p. 144). 

See 1U0 Barkley r Ada Mimr % p. =54 ; Uuckmgbumj Ttj k ijfajepo- 
Idmte* i, HI ; WukwOTth, Duay i p. 24a ; FcXitscki, Btirt + ttj tht Bwt % 
11,3, 160 i T^vrmi£f t p. 68 s Olivier, Lv, lift ; Sac hail, 

Rriif tn SyritTri p, J97 ; S, Silvkcd.Gc) r er, p. 62 ; TTsevennt* Vtyd^es^ 
£ii, 141 ; de Hun sen, 5 W a/ a p. Y Niebuhr, F yyxgr rv 

jfru&r, Li, t 30. 

1 Lortcip La Syru J r dvjmfJ't}m w pp, 58 f,: Eh^e m tried fish arc 
protege? of tbc convent of Shfettfi HcdfwL Sec further JAmmi, 
Mrmtirrj, \\ r 390-1 ; Hunrkhardr, Syrim k p, t66 ; Kelly, Syria, p. 106 ; 
KtiruE^r Minis n J* Phimiriti v 1 jo [ Soury> j w L Oat. p. 66. 

* Sum, near Ainub (Ifogsrih m nv r i&fi) ; Acre ? (Ikliien- 

ipetger in P.E.F., for i^93 h p, m]. The fhh called 1 Ahr may not 
be fijbed, in the lake of Amiuch (Dustiiiid, N*mmr t p. 93). Niebuhr 
(F*¥*M* ^ A tali*, ii, 330, I >7} notice*, boMo the wered ftib at Urfi, 
other* rt Dkibckr (if* Gartlcn.inJJ?^^. zxjtvii, IS67, p, i 36 ) mdat 
Sabrhki, near Antioch* alto 21 Shiran ; ihe kit aitr mule: ihe protection 
of Sheikh /kdc, For Piiniuct «ee Wilma and VYmen* flurry */ 
Jtwm*hrm t pp, J4% 333 (9C Kitchener,b PJLF-+ QJS. for 1877*p, (**), 
376. See Jxtf Battalia III Mesopotamia Sykes, p. J 5 X + 

< Strange, £\ Cdfrpjktr, p. :4s: ■/. helm*, p. 301. 

s Evlija^ Frxvfht % 179 (riilagT C^mudum Solisrn 21 the toarce of 
the Enpbfiie4) H " UcnudLLm Sult*n the Saint, ktIiq is buried heie p pro- 
tBtta thrw ftdi^ hj rtn it h impf^ubk to caieh iheoi." Tbej- woe 3 cd 
widt green sp®n and ccmld be caught below. For tic simikr tabu on 
tbe fiih of Fhihj 1 ! ipring ne^r jenirb^ d'An-ient, ii, 

1 SUHgitii t i f thr StmiUh pp, 174 & 

* l ot ail Aiutdlin drer-god repxc:eisi.cd in a fifb ice Andertuo, in 

JJt.S., iS^ 9 t ¥• 7 ^ 
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antkropomQrphiscd through an imcrmediaic Galt-tailed 
trim* Tlie sacred fish, may therefore be conceived of 
as (l) a god or saint, or (2) the protege of a god or 
saint* In -secular folk-lore we find the corresponding 
conceptions of (1) the magician-fish 1 (often the L ting 
of the fishes f ) and (2) the bewitched fish. 1 the former 
having power of its own, the latter acting as the famulus 
of a magician ut higher power. The magician-fish or 
ling of the fishes znay presumably be propitiated as the 
* king of the serpents * is to-day at his czsih in Cilicia* 1 

The sacred fish of Syria seem to receive more vene ra¬ 
tion than would be accorded to mere proteges of the 
saint and to be regarded in some vague way as manifesta¬ 
tions of the saint himself, Febvre* speaking probably of 
Syria 5 says: 

J I la ont ubc eipece de reipcci Sc dc veneration pour le& pdssons 
dc certains lacs & fontaines, oi qaique cc iait nWeroh pciditr, 
si Cc nV-it pAs dc null & cn cachetbe, h plus *ccrct;emcnt qu'lb 
penvent; cc qui fkit qo'ttf a f y multiplier on tra-grande qum- 
liti. & quil yen 1 dc monsLnicim Us les ippcUenf Chco 

qui est h qiulitr quTa donnent i Icurs principally 
Rdigieiix, Sc lent alJumcnt h unit des knipcs par devotion/ i 

At the Shaimspur trkh in Turkey the fish arc fed 
with eggs by the guardian, and one is pointed out as the 


1 For magic fuh In fdk-lort *e* C*nu*. di l. err situ t i, iso , 

HtnliEkdi Ptrsmi t L. 24 ; Lcgricuh Caste t PcfitUir/t Grm, p. 161, 

J At in the wcI^Luown Arabian Night/ iconr (the fine in Hunon'* 
edition). 'Phe Orthodox fiili of Balulli arc of rile njnrnr sort tv rib 3 
touch from ihe * Wet! of life * legend cycle. 

1 Lmglnii, Ct 7 irt>* p_ 464 ; si. Davit, Aiizlu Turkey, p. A coo- 
fined echo from Cumtandnuplc ia given in Carnoy arid Xkcdiide/ 
Wiiflw rfV Cgni^nCin^^ p. ifiq. 

a TJtfifrr J> & 7 RfftW, p. 35; ^ Jewuj\ ■-■/ th Jrahi, pp. 

196-7, who 1 ay* one bkek ftib n Tripoli ii die ibcildi of die irirm„ 
wht^c louti »rc in the full of the pool Death h aappoud n> follow the 
eaiiugof these fith r bw 
ttrunw 4 nl muJtt. During 
under the *ci to Sebxitupol mi fought the tnidel RliuLuu, *otnc re- 
Eurr,ing woanded- 


it the iceptixil Jessup experimented without any 
rinif the Ohnein War many of the fUlu weiit ofi 
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' sultan'; 1 whether line word is used in its political 
sense (far the 4 ting of the Fishes ’} or as a religious title 
is uncertain. Popular thought is probably’ hazy on this 
as on many other such points ; the main idea present in 
the mind of a pilgrim to the shrine is that anything 
closely connected with a holy place is infected with the 
sanctity of the place, has potential influence, and may 
be propitiated. It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that living tilings as such arc more regarded in 
I dam than by Christendom considered as a whole. To 
benefit even a fish connected with a saint is meritorious, 
and some vague idea that the fish if the saint may have 
filtered in through dervish teaching as regards the trans¬ 
migration of souls and the unity of nature. But the pre¬ 
sent popular attitude with regard to the sacred fish docs 
not of course preclude the possibility of their worship 
antedating that of the human saint Husain Chard on 
this spot. 

Tn the folk-lore of the Near East fish have two roles : 
they are finders or, though dead and even cooked, they 
fall into water and revive. Solomon had a talk manic 
ring which lie used to entrust to one of his servant* on 
going to the bath. A devil one day stole this ring from 
her, took Solomon’s shape, and supplanted him, throw¬ 
ing the r ing into the sea. A fish swallowed it so that, on 
the fish being caught and opened, the ring was found, 
and Solomon recovered his kingdom.* In another siory 
a fish finds a key. The king Armenios unwittingly com¬ 
mitted incest *0 retired from the world, binding hia 
feet with a chain which he padlocked : the key he t hrev. 
Into the sea. After some years a deputation, which was 
seeking a suitable monk for patriarch, found the key in 

1 Letter 1 yj-. m the Exit, p. *43, 

1 Bale’* AW*ib p p* 342 t n. The nary of Ptdycmc* U atomiser inuance 
of rise ■? ^ihe tart, Geldiiher (flf™ Hilt* Rdig. u r 309] 1 -yi the Egypt bn 
3 j]j Svfsan Nevrux cdfamrjn orate* ike fiFilling of Soionicm * fitog. 

Further, Kt Goldzihcf, fit, il p tyy 
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2 fi;h inJ so reco^niicJ * i*rr monk as Armenia*, who 
tiius became patriarch.' Numerous secular folk-stories 
repeat the motif. 

An allu bon to the revival of a dead fish occurs in the 
Koranic story of Moses' search rbr Khidr. Joshua, ser¬ 
vant of Moses, was carrying a cooked fish in a basket : 
at the rock where they were to hud Khidr, the fish leapt 
from the basket into the sea. Joshua, washing soon 
after at the Fountain of Life, chanced to sprinkle ,i 
little of the water on the fish, which at once revived.* 
In one oi the Apocryphal Gospels the Infant Christ 
revives a salt fish by putting it into 4 basin of water.' 
The motif is copied in the original legend of fJalukli. 
A Thessalian pilgrim in search of health arrived dead at 
EaluJdl, then a famous place of healing. A salt fish his 
companions had brought fell into the pool and came to 
life. The dead man did the same.' The story is found 
at Tripoli of Syria in a slightly different form : a der¬ 
vish was frying fish, but had fried them only on one side 
when they sprang from the frying-pan intothc fountain 
oi Sheikh El Bed aw i and came alive again : their d esc ert- 
dams still bear on one ddc the marks of frying.s Thi* is 


' Afluflineau, Cww dt r&gyptr t'W™, i, jfi + , 

* Sale’i CordMf p, m, im, , and^. 

1 •Vnffeile itt Merit in Miitnc’a Dt,t. dtj Jpoiryfitt, i, tcnli, 
Kyj-yirian tradition mil« the Infant Chrut revive a rout cock {Mjgiit, 
J ' r in Ui‘t, dt, Jfottypits, i, ; Thcrea©!, t'yeps, 
ii, Sot]. The cacl rcappem « Simn Doming dc {j Cafeuia. A man 
was hung for ttiirt)--1ii liaj i. at the etui of n-liieli tituc hr vttt found 
inno-mt. llic intlmritiei said ti vrii tuclcjs to take him dowii. tad 
that titty might •< well crptvi ihc roa.t fimU on the uhle to revive. 
Tic fowl* did revive nid their dcKcfldarm an itill ihcor* it ianio 
Uens Logo (llaumjjtn, Tttfi Filltt Seituti, pp, 150 fT,>. -n lc «nrv h 
&"<**> with parallel! from Brittany, by SebiiJor,£ Frenet, 
;ii, *51, diing A Miccdai. Afaiuinrr Hant Jtuystt dr CtmpmtUt. For 
^■plioicipiiph of the fowl it Santo Domingo m iV-miiyicc- vol. ii. 

■ TJ111 1 tory 11 already in the Epinmic uithofi. 

1 il' lmrai, AfAwim, ii, 391 f. 
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the tale now current of Balukli ,md told either of Con- 
£t.mdne or of a monk. 1 

VS 5 th regard, therefore, to sacred fish the position 
may he summed up as follows. Urfk lb very likely a 
true survival* its sanctity being documented almost con¬ 
tinuously from antiquity, and it has most probably in¬ 
fluenced other places in its radius. An intermediate 
stage is marked by the fish at the tomb of Daniel, 1 The 
river in which he k supposed to be buried at Susa is ttb* 
for fishing a certain distance up and down stream in ids 
honour.* Others* such as the sacred fieh of Afiun Kara 
Hisar * or of Shiraz,* derive their sanctity from their 
association with a holy place. BaJukli has in all prob¬ 
ability no connejdon with a survival of fish worship'. 

1 Pollta, /TdjKiSriereir, riLn. 31-3 ; Carnoy and Nieobid« t Polk Lit dr 
Q*!UU*hnvptei pp. ?4 FdjulhJy the whole thing a fair. frnm 3.E1 <ma- 
nieiuil Hilipond afta die urien ul minuet ; r/ T the * p*dnJU: SaU- 
monij 1 m Fabri, £; it* : the round fa tiff tain mentioned by 
Krid^ner in P EJ\, QJ for i$jj, p uj (a^h hy Wilson and Wstren, 
fUmtry vj JftuwUvt* P ?S 2 ); Grcj^trrovTttd* iu (SrVi- 

/whjJ, p. CJ 5 , ttrtmHKki 3 tub-pool made Jt Ibtermu fur m Arab kin$\ 
pl«H>re s he ester others it 25 tzi (he fit., n. 93) and at Cuba (iff 
y 9*)* It will be rcmcTnhvred tint the palace of Pcgni wit at Halubli P 
N'ltuiilly “XHtthing 1 little out of she wav like gnJAthh would be put 
in iuch 3 pool. J —11 et r, when die j»d hid become ttmihirntd an 
H.r, rt W 33 r:iiy to brine in the rnugary of thr Virgin u* the Fount j 01 of 
Life (tbe jrj^ZiAiraV, an idti which coin in rhe oL<0i r^ciGTiU-ayia^) 
md of Ouin ay a Giht with all dir J*pr&&m idea* (a fiah ww ap- 
pArendy tued in IIcily Communion by ecrctia iKt^. S. John metttkbi 
an ulrnoit ritual sneil of dih and bread afie* the kmirrctiion* b 

on l given by the rynrrpriei, who all hjve rbc Lus Supper omitted br 
S* John.. Later Uill + two iir-itj uf Isgend formed la rtpbin she fob 
at BduictL thr earlier being the Ttuivsalkn jjiven in fhe reii and the 
■Jlhcr the modern Ihdukli legend. Tbit mirjicte t» tup posed to harp 
t»tet pbec at the capture nfO^ntmdnopIc, but ii would be mrprirmg 
to ftrtd 4 mod coding fuh At lUJulli, if the TmUih Array were before 

the w-^Us, ^ 1 See below, p> joi« 

1 benjamin of TudeK /frWary, cd. Alter, i, 117 ff, ■ CirnioJi* 

p. jjM. 

* Odder, in 7 ,iLl IS, fa nttneUtu X-ir pfoieeti thoe 
1 Niebuhr, Ptyagt** tl, 137 (ShrTlh ?oJr protecu tins Hihy 
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CULT OF THE DEAD 


T HU great Turkish pilgrimages and holy places are 
commonly tombs or cenotaphs of saints and heroes, 
who are popularly conceived of as having the power of 
intercession, particularly when invoked at their graves. 1 
The procedure with regard to saints’ tombs is greatly 
illuminated by the practices actually or formerly in 
vogue with regard to graves of the ordinary dead. 

The popular belief in a kind of life in the grave for 
some days after death is -.metioned by orthodox prac¬ 
tice. immediately after burial the khoja stays by the 

S ave and instructs the dead as to tile cardinal points of 
s religion : the sou! thus seems considered as not vet 
dispatched to the other world- It is further held that 
the dead arc catechized in the grave bv a good and ait 
evil spirit, 5 the latter trying by blows dealt with a red- 
hot hammer to induce the dead man to deny his faith. 
A bad Mussulman, to whom Paradise is denied, suc¬ 
cumbs to this treatment, whereas a good Mussulman is 
enabled to resist it. These * tortures of the tomb ' are 
so far part or the official faith that they are mentioned 
in the khajifi prayers for the dead..* It is geiicrallv' 
believed that the souls of the dead arc detained for foriy 
days in the neighbourhood of the grave, and that tlw 
reading of the Koran there is beneficial to them, since 
it assists the archangel Gabriel to defend them against 
the dcviL* 

1 Jews tk i invoke the dead, ice Cirmoly, p. iSj (quoted 

lielow, ji, 1J7, n. 1} iud y. 143, 

1 Cj. Ljut, \Ud, H/iyptiMi, it, a6| t ibr their namo (MrniU: ittiJ 
^ i D’Oikison, fniff in, i, syy, 

• Cinticmr, flat. Em?. Otb.i, 141 
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In conformity with this belief in :i life in the grave, 
the relations of the dead are accustomed to resort to the 
tomb in order to pray for his soul, reciting especially die 
fatiha or opening chapter of the Koran/ It was also 
formerly the custom to leave food on the tomb,* the 
original idea being, as vve shall sec from the procedure 
at some saints’ tombs, that the dead actually partook of 
it. Lct-b credulous ages explained the custom a = being 
devised to enable the deceased to exercise a vicarious 
charity to men (grave; being commonly on frequented 
roads) and beasts, and to stimulate the human partici¬ 
pants in the posthumous charity to pray for the soul of 
the deceased.! The sinkings in the covering slabs of 
Turkish graves were doubtless intended originally for 
the deposit of these offerings, though their purpose is 
notv said to be to collect rain and dew for the birds to 
drink, the same principle of vicarious charity being 

1 According m Kroner {G&i hichu dir A-snwhrttiirif Idtn Jn 

p. JGJ)* diii leading of die Koran ii a mbsiituLc for Lo l he 

dead. At the uppei end of At*ib graven thtre rt an opening through 
which die prayeri and blciEsngi of the relative* reach the dead (im*). 

* At Klha&an Lit cental Albania Retard found that Chrijthiu had 
left food tin tomb? [Turfuji, p. 46), Jn titii connexion Mn» Ro- 
RuimiTi dKriptbn af the Ruthin funeral feaiis Li LEUtieitii^ (Rita 
qf t&r Grrcc-Rmltian tfjftfvl, p. 249). 

1 Cj, Gcorgevnra, Hptus \ Otipmairm, p. * 111 rw 1 hey often 
rrttii 1 hit her £?_r, lea tb lombi] in wepinge and tmiurnpi'c ^nd osf- 
taint Ertfcma Ej uersficci laydc on the monumcme, 23 bread* fleihe, 
che«e, Eggc*, miUc, and die banket conrinewinge by the ipace of nync 
daye j b accordynge to the Ethnicke Cuitomt, ii is A dtuouird, for the 
diict^ed pooIb u be* cither by Plimxrc* and the bkda of Ibetuea ot 
puofc people*; Handy*, Ttsttth w p, >6: '[Tuifchh women] many 
TimH leave lirtiii and sue it on rhrir jzravea P , , lor Do^s ixd Birds to 
deronr, as well a* to idfcre the poor, bdng heid Jti ivatkhk aim* for 
the dcCKLEE-vd 1 ; Th£venat* F*y*gf*t ? r tty- ■ * Le Vcn-drcd! pluiieiyi 
ApporieiaE i Loire ct 1 matipci. qiAil* mcueni iur lc tomb-tau* ce lea 
pituiti y peuvem matiget tt boirc *vec Hbene P lb font ctb sflii que 
tmx qiai v Tictidroutp jouhuittm h bcnedictum dt Dku a cdui pour 

Ikoioui dutjLiel nn fklt cellC cliatitE F ; tf> lllu Geikdw rj|-r-JJjLfi, 

p. i J7 ; d’Anricux, Mfmrirrj, ii. 541. 
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alfegsd in support of the usage. Similarly, the perfora¬ 
tions commonly maiic in gravc-shbi 01:1 y have been 
provided originally tor pouring drink offerings for the 
Both sinking and perforations are nou> often 
used for planting Bowers and small shrubs in. 

Lite in the grave, 1 though only dimly imagined in the 

1 A tutbvoiu belief in life i n the grave ippfin wideipreid is Mo* 
!»mm«Jia EjynU ji Ccwitantinopk proved tut pmence 

by 1 rieiung hit foot out of liii tomb fCirnoy md NkoUitLs, Ftlkhtrt Jr 
CV*/rimrii*p£r, p» t$6), Ntebuhj cita teverli ui« from Arabia 

tyytgt rn i, where the uinted Ahmed puts .hi* lniid one 

of hij grave; ibid. ii. where AbeUI JL»dif hurl* his dogs it tome 
brigjhili). At Dunaicuj Patnbult Bjbi flsirtm d to ha 1 ptophst, which 
people denied 00 the grounds that lit wa* a Kurd an j no Kurd vet 
wi! a prophet. Fo ptm hit jsntriiy hr protruded hu foot from hie 
crave, and the riitnl now i- to wrap thb fwu<f)in cotton wool (F.W. H. 
from Jiauuj Etcudi of Chutil in Miicdwtia), In 1 Modem ceni«- 
ten at Cairo the dead teveod timer in tht year left their pivo Jor « 
dip, linking hack into them at night (Fabri, Evagtt. tii. +7 ; ef, Tliere- 
ftot, Fty*ga, ii, 459; <L- Miillri, &UT. dr Hgyptr. ii, aoj). Dr 
Breve; (/' tyagn* p, 173} reUtei tlic sj me he hid kcud it 

cold by both Chriuiria mJ Mocitmt; S n Ida occaiun the miraelr rwifc 
fd«e ua Good Friday only, which raggert* a vompariion with Mail. 

si {" A(hl the were opened j md Bodies of the 

fitenu YFhkh llepl an* 1 ), Tim malar patiUeL ocrlir in Kufto^ 
F&rty-f hut rmrkifb Fairy Tahh pp. M, 189-90, In the former 1 hind 
emerges from a grave Co terrify u frjflca man ; in the 3-ittcr a mother 
octnfidi her hind m comfort he r daughter, an idea found all o iu the 
Moilctn tradition tJut JUdiel ipoL? from her i/raie to ccmfoir Joseph 
iwpfng at being led captive into Egypt (Migur. D£t& drj 
T - *'/* ^pito, flirt . dryojrpi 3 p. 4 r j), En v.e-ic m Chrkicndoni 

^- r = if found whit ft:can at Bret aght to lie a derivative from the 
Ef ha pnkihlj evoked diffcien dj. A shepherd toy* bom 
with onlj? one hand# ii tniraoilcmul^ given mother, dies iti the odour of 
iilictrxy,, and after fin death pnjtmdei the God-pven Imsd from IiEj 
!umb (Sainiyrta r XaHpui ti Imagfi £jgntdami f jn *77). There roa^ 
be eon r a m i n a rinfi with the oriental wmf $ but mure probably the idea 
srcsefroin a band-reliquary in the form of in atm and lurid upright 
in the met of benedscisnUi Such hand-ieliqtiaricj are called *maEiii 
ifi^iUqvet 1 or ‘rtiamu dr caefo mUuc \ On com of Edvard the 
Qnnfwof a * mua angilique r iuus from clmidr In the ao erf blddng, 
ii it to be neicdi ilut in many platen it h L-iutomary 10 pbw tmh 
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case of ordinary people, is to some extent considered 
characteristic of great saints and great emnttr. 1 ITiuj, 
the falling of an old wall is sometimes held to indicate 
the presence of a buried saint who turns in his steep-* 
On the other hand, signs of life in a tomb may be held 
to show that its occupant is unquiet on account of his 
sins.i Sir Dudley North, tells us that ‘ the Turb have 
an opinion, that men that are buried have a sort of life 
in their graves. If any man makes affidavit before a 
judge that he heard a noise in a man's grave lie is by 
order dug up and chopped ill to pieces ’■+ Michele 
Ftbvrc gives a definite example of this belief and prac¬ 
tice. Cries were alleged to have been heard from a 
certain tomb. Tilt local governor, having heard of it, 
had the corpse exhumed and decapitated, whereupon 
the cries ceased. c Any accidental circumstance might 
confirm this belief, as the following anecdote shows; 
* The merchants of Smyrna, once airing on horseback, 
had (as usual for protection) a janizary with them. 
Passing bv the burying place of the Jews, it happened 
that an old Jew sat hv a sepulchre. The janizary rode 
up to him and rated liim for stinking the world a 

reliquaries an die tomb of tht sasnr concerned at Jim fcsdnl. 'Ilni 
would naturally genetate the Eiolkn of ihr. iiEnt iticking Hi hind cure 
of hii gxatc. The birbirmjj Moslem traditions probably ungits^icin * 
country inch js Arabia, where the dead ire buried in graves »a shallow 
than exposure of their remains ii only coo easy and frequent a phenes 
melton. 

* A dead u’lju cm on occasion tmbjmn die living, Siinr I mu 11 
Milk auee give j beg^ir who A&kcd him for jIiiib a written order an die 
Governor* duly seated, for a hundred crowiu B worthoc itufi * f nince that 
date n^-i one hai been allowed to ipjiiojich the ninth tomb {Nhtbuhr* 
i f eyagt m .itabifj i„ 501 -i),. 

1 While, in fraitt. Fits, IruL nil* tig®?}, P 15v 

1 The ambiguity is exactly paralleled by the popular Greek l^rlief 
ii to iiint* md excommunicated pemim. The bodies txi-ib cLnm 
d& not putrefy but remain inurt: see belovs p, 456, 

* Lfars of tit Krrtki, il, 147. 

J ThiMn Jr Li Tvigour, js, i$- 
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second: time, and co mma nded him to get into his grave 
again.*' 

The restlessness of the sinful dead might also be 
manifested less crudely. Wilder at Constantinople 

1 observed one Turlt with the Cuppjlo. covered only with a 
Grate of Wyer; of which tve LsJ this Account: tiuit it wa* of 
Mahomet Cu-priuli, Father to the present Vizier , .. concerning 
whom, after his Decease, being buried here, and having this 
rtaiely Monument of white Marble, covered with Lead, 
Erected over hid Body ; die Grand Signior, and Grand Vfciei, 
had this Dream both in the same night; ro wir, that Cvpriuti 
came to them, and earnestly bsg r d of them x little Water to re¬ 
fresh him, being in ^ burning heat. Of this the Grand Signior 
and Y'irier told «ch other, in the Morning, and : here upon 
thought Is; to consul: die Mnfti, what to do concerning it, 
who according to their Superstition, advised that he 

should iuve the Roof of hi= Sepulcher uncovered, tha: tile Rain 
"right descend on hi* Body, there by to quench the Flames tor¬ 
menting his Soul .* 3 


Some forms of restlessness in the grave are thus con¬ 
sidered characteristic of sinners, other* of -jintj, All 
the dead alike arc thought to have a vague and shadowy 
life in and about their graves, especially during the forty 
days after burial. At all times the cemetery is a mysteri¬ 
ous borderland of the spirit-world, where miracles are 
apt to occur since they are half looked for, or at least 
readily accepted, by those who devoutly visit I lit* graves 
of their relations. It h thus possible for a dead nun to 
become a saint posthumously, if certain phenomena 
considered characteristic of the resting places of saints, 
in particular luminous appearances, occur at his tomb. 
Certain popular saints seem, indeed, to have acquired 
their reputation merely from the alleged miraculous 
consumption of food left at their tombs, which, as we 
have seed, was in more credulous times probably eon- 


’ Lifti if thr Nmh. r. ti, 147. 

1 Wilder, Jtniinry inJ) Crtftr^ py, ifls i_ 
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side red neither miraculous nor exrraordmary, Such 
was Kara Baba ai Athens , 1 and such is jig her Baba at 
Monas tir : the latter is propitiated with liver (jigher) 
which is said to disappear in the presence of the sup¬ 
pliant . 3 The practical distinction, therefore, between 
the ordinary pious dead and the more or less recognized 
saints becomes purely 3 matter of miracles. Once vindi¬ 
cated by a miracle, any tomb may claim the honour? of 
a saint's. 

One of the main differences between saints of Islam 
and those of Christendom lies in the fact that the cult 
of the former is independent of central authority and to 
a certain extent considered by the orthodox as heretical 
or at least equivocal.? Whereas in the Greet Church 
sacred spots arc .associated with the name of a saint in 
the official church calendar, or, as in the case of neo- 
martyr-' graves, are consecrated by the authority of 
bishop or patriarch,? the cult of Turkish saints is purely 
popular in origin and development, and its organization 
so far as this exists, comes rather from the dervish orders 
than from the more strictly orthodox dergy. The 

1 Dodweb, fw tbraugh GtM& w £, JOJ- 

* F* W. H. A latniUr talc U told of the Bristsdri saint* llaji Ha irm 
at Krup (Dcpand* HmU /tftawr, p, tZ$). 

1 SoGehlriher in fliit* Rtlig + n. In 1711 a voting fiaatk 

41 Cairo tried t-> put Jq’a o. taint wwihifr (ilid., p, jj;}. 

1 Similarly, die rahonizatum of a Roman Catholic saint depend a 
ultimately on the Popc T i paucityri : ice HLitton, F-nglifh j H,uniJ f p. 163* 
far Henry VI (cult forbidden by Edward IV on ihc pie* that the Pope 
Lid no! authorized the einofUUTkui} t tW,, p. 234 (form aUihuthui ion 
< a f S- AIpbege delayed}. ibiJ^ ayi [Robert Gcmttativ failed to be 
esnortiird, owing probably to the Pope** hoitUhy}. Juadiini Je Plor 
iJfta S& + 7 \Uy) hs* i livid cult bti t it nur e an ontoed { M i^n c , Dvt dtt 
Jfwryphfi, ii T n. 141^ Maury (Crcy. d* Mayn 1 Jgt r p r Jft) up lint 
canoobption was by bishopi until HJ9 P wheu the Pope became the 
only suit ret 5 Juan of Aft waj eanaeixed &r her halLucImitioii?, bur 
Thomas Martin wa* only ridiculed ftar hi* regarding \m to 

Ltitiii XV 111 in |S|6 (Maury. dt f p- 54ft citing die j&l&tiim m- 
itrnjni . . . Mitrtm par S, p aoc, magbtrit, Farir, iftjt). 
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uinrs name k immaterial t in many cases it ft not 
known* and he remains to the end ddicr * the Baba \ 
* th* Dede % and 50 otv or* where djjftrtntuticin is 
necessary B he take* 1 name derived from some attribute 
** Kara Baba (' Black saint % Kanbur Dede (* hump¬ 
backed saint ), Gcyikli Baba (* Stag saint *)* Many so- 
calkd 1 dedes 1 ^nd * babas T , as we riull see, were never 
real persons but began their religious existence as vague 
spiritual beings or even less. The line therefore be¬ 
tween * religion ? and 1 folk-lore \ always vague, is in 
Turkey unusually ill-defined* But the presence of a 
tomb, whether cenotaph or no, h fdt to redeem the 
cult from paganism, since the veneration of the fainted 
dead is to some extent sanctioned by Mohammedan 
tradition. At to the position of orthodox Islam in 
theory and actual practice in regard 10 the cult of the 
dead* I cannot do better than quote the following pas¬ 
sage from Gibb's Ottoman Poetry : 1 

* Although not countenanced by the Koran, the practice of 
venting the tombs of holy men h common in Miiharnmedao 
cmm tries. The nbject of these pious visitations vatic* with 
ihc inidJectua] status, of the pilgrim* The most ignorant mem- 
ben of the community, mmc especially women of the Jnwer 
diAM, gu there in order to implore -some temporal or material 
fjvotiF (very often 1 sou)* arid fomcrime* these even adders 
"heir prayers to the saint himself PvRona lomewhat higher in 
die intellectual and social scale look upon such *pnti 1% holy 
ppqpd and believe that prayers offered there have 4 peculiar 
efficacy, Hie better educated among the strictly urdtudui 
visit such shrines out of respect fur the holy man and in order 
tu salute the place where hi! temain* repow. The object with 
which the myftici make such pilgrimage U that they may enjoy 
what they call muriqjba or 1 spiritual communion 8 with the 
soul of the holy man. The pilgrim in t his case fixes ltis heart or 
tou! wholly on that of the saint* the result being that tt ex¬ 
periences an ecstatic communbti with thb in the Spirit World, 
whereby it is greatb stren^diened and rejoiced itt return to 

* i f 18o t note s. 
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1 he earthly pbne. It is hot, wt an: expressly told, because the 
JiHil of the uim ii Hipposed tn linger about* his tomb ihac the 
rtiptie thither for hii nniri^iba; but because it it easier 
Stir the mystic to baiijih all outside thoughts and fix hit hear: 
wholly xT)d esdusivi-ly nr that of the uim in 1 place which if 
hill™ m] by aliociatiftn*. with the latter.' 

A liedv and instructive co mmtiii tar von the above is 
furnished by Covei’s adventure at Esli Baba, where 
a famous Moslem saint, reputed the conqueror of the 
town, is venerated. 

' He lyes butyed/ says out author, ‘in St. NicbuUt 1 * church. 

■ - . Ir is made a place of prayer, and he is reckoned a great umt 
amongst ihc common people. When we went into it to see kb 
tcrnli we met another old Turk, who had brought threi- cjndki, 
aud presented them to an old woman that look* after it, soJ 
l htw>. i; to Grangers. He said he hid made a vow in dimers to 
do it. I he old Woman told us; Yes, my son", whenever you 
.ire in danger pray to this good holy man and he will infallibly 
help you. Ob fyc ! sister, quoth the old Turk, do not 50 vainly 
commit sin, for he was 1 mortal! man and .1 sinner as well as -.*«■, 

1 know it, quoth the old wife, that wisely God doth all, and he 
doth nothing; hui God for hi< take will the sooner heir tu ; 
and so ended that point of Turkish divinity 11 

Though a man renowned in-his lifetime for piety or 
teaming becomes after his death naturally and almost 

1 />TaJiri>j. c<L F3cn t> p. lS6 \\kh ihcJe may Lie cosnp.if€tJ 

Osniwly^ uctium (ffmrairtT, p. itfi) of Jnvtih belief" in (be risk of 
the dead. 1 D’cprta** hr sap, J im ss:«j^e a^err unique, le* 

VMiteni f?* j-tpuk’fa dam tin tkniblf but : Fun dvm^titiue,, lotiepaede* 
pirenti nil de* amh wont pleurcr leu n mom ; rebgiEti^ [ «:^- 

q'u'ih ^ ivirent leg rum beaux da pdukrehts, da propbett* ou den doc- 
'-nr. dr a wpn^ot. Uiai un pn *n pritfirh, b iker uwntt vrr« h 
ill!* mine* rcttuufiUiuk b difunt i De-ii tt liii vmliiitt line hesnt? r 
reiurrecriom on implore FifdiUTkc* dn lieftM dz b feti, Gtr teJoil U 
doc mu e del rabbins cc nc lortl pa sa dement not merttes, muk aussi 
-fflux d atimiT, qiii senrent de Tno/elH d^poiMT. dt pruptiatakc* tt psr 
llfHerruffdbhf dsojm-f nutu wm* f fcftfatitti t *\vt: Dim mitre pere/ 
Gannolv Jidda tlm tlir most foi’tfioi apped dial could be mud? to the 
•jinted dead wai ihc redulinn of paaugcf from their own Wtttb, 

m** 


S 
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automatically a saint, it is, as we have seen, quite pos¬ 
sible for a dead man of no particular eminence to enjoy 
a post humous vogue, since the practical distinction of a 
saint's grave from another lies ultimately in its power 
to work miracles. 1 

The ritual practices attached to a saint cult naturally 
vary greatly from place to place; in some it is very 
simple, in others apparently very complicated. But in 
nearly every case es.i ruination reveals that the apparent 
complication is in reality no more than an accumulation 
of familiar elements, derived partly (r.g. prayer for the 
sou I s repose and tangible offerings) from Lite cult of the 
ordinary' dead, partly from secular magic : the 1 magic ’ 
rite? ii! turn are traceable to quite primitive and widely 
spread ideas. 

As prayers, and especially the fatiba or opening sen¬ 
tences of the Koran, are regularly said for the repose of 
the departed soul, so in the case of the sainted dead 
prayer may be made as it were an offering and a means 
of obtaining their in tercession 1 irrespective of the period 
at which they died. Persons about to travel, for in¬ 
stance, are recommended to touch the door of S. Sophia 
which is supposed to be made of wood from the Ark, 
and say a fatiha for the repose of Noah’s soup The 
dead may also be honoured, their intercession solicited, 
or its efficacy acknowledged, by lighting candles on 
their tombs, by repairing or adding to the tomb build¬ 
ing,or by the cstablishnicnr of foundations for perpetual 
prayer and Koran reading at their tomb*. A third 
method of invocation (though it is made use of also in 
other senses) is sacrifice or kurban. 

The origins of this Semitic practice have been very' 

1 Similarly, Euyluli uitm Iuli'c been rccogiiixed tt iucIi me;eh in 
cofli£C[ueilc7 ot micarffti wmughT jr rhttr pfivc* : fur c couple* 
Himnn. Ewgiitb -fe, fy. i Ii? f, «55> *59 (Htllfy VI), 266 ff. 

Whl?L t ifi \U*i HWU, IQI^ p, U- 

i Cf abttvc^ p, io_ 
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Mly investigated by Robertson Smith, and do ncc here 
concern us. In modern Turkish practice* which b of 
cour&e based on wider Mohammedan use, i i is considered 
mainlj as a vicarious sacrifice* a life given for a life 
threatened or a life spared : it is essential that the 
victim should bleed. Elaborate rules for the perfor- 
mance of kurban arc laid down by the Islamic code in 
the regulations for the sacrifices of Kurban Bairam ■ 
and of the Pilgrimage* Sacrifice for life spared is made 
alter escape from danger 1 or the terminal ion of a 
dangerous business ; it is usual on the return From the 
Mecca pilgrimage. 5 Sacrifice to arrest a threatened 
evil ^ made during sickness,* after ominous drcam %5 
in times of danger* and to check lire or pestilence.* It 
may also be made ar any critical period of life, a; com- 
tnonJy at a boys circumcision ■ or a bride's enu vinio her 
neiv home/ or 4 1 the commencement of in y operation 
regarded a? critical or dangerous, such as the erection 
of 4 building, the opening of a mine/ a railway/* or 
tramway , 11 die beginning of a journey or 2 war . 11 In 

1 \i kurfun tiiirxin lunatic/ Modem* mejr thdr Dttcs vmh the 
hlwr,l nfucrifke (1^ Buolkaut, Au /Vyj drs Mftiim f. p. 113), 

■ De U Mini* Oftem*n 7 t. 

' M* Walker, p. in. 

< Dc k Magcbtdb^ta.rij'j White, hi Trsmt* i kt fwt. xl (ir*^), 
P- * 5 ^ * Dc h Madeleine, Uf, tit* 

* Whuc. Av. iil. + tsm (1907), p. 155 

■ C. Wlikc, ili, 141, 

4 i<- K White, in f tutu. I kh fun., xxds* 153 . Ai jsj extreme ^iie 
•if thh rorti ‘^mounting aintuvr to liiurmn acrifitc,, may bt died the 
twfj gyjHlC^ *Jlo il die bedding oFtitlr flf the wjtn nf AD Paiha 
jtiEitpeJ from J iligh imm u Yirmlnj, uUng ©n fhiemftclvn tp be 
i«pcgtuii far Aii and hii um t They were* at it happentii rvdt much 
hurt, a-r? d \i fire pconouoj a£ by tbe Ptaha for their cVai (Ibfibim Manx- 
Mhmrrt, p. ijiJ. 

f White, ei j./ For At ihc lilting of the rxilh r--r 

liefow, j_\ 675. For n Anorman r^tikm nuwki see Bomber. 
Annr^nf'f Sajrr^ p. 434. 11 Curtii\ Prim jMfrf Hfli£. ¥ p. (Jty. 

14 As the item* ir.an^uniion nf thr elfriHV rnomm 3s Prra_ 

41 White, cii flY-Jin Ti. f. /nr/, mil, p E U, Before Rogtn Ih^aii to 
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this spirit Murad II,at the conquest of Safonica, sacri¬ 
ficed a ram on first entering $. Demetrius,* and former 
sultans ware wont to immolate whole flow of sheep ar 
their coronation . 3 In Persia particularly kurban is 
performed on behalf of great men entering a town. Sir 
Mart Sy kes was complimented in this way at Akin 
K uprti and notices that the sacrifice was so made that 
the victim’s blood spurted over his horse’s hoofs. J 

In these case* as in many other- tilt sacrifice tends 
to degenerate into a free meal,* since the victim is always 
eaten and the great man complimented is expected to 
pay for it: consequently he gains both the spiritual 
benefit of a kurba.it made in his honour and the merit of 
charity. It is this latter view of kurban as a meritorious 
act which must have given rise to tire curious super¬ 
stition recorded by BeJon that animals sacrificed will 
f ray for iheir sacrificcr tn the Day of Judgements The 

tvpreatc j luge artifinjl moan d ntur DiQtitHrus the f■coplc oi die 
pdfiiboniirhfir>d mIiI him that lir n'ould make cm vcri« if Ih: did 
not 1 for>L propitiate the Shcikli, whme tomb h on djr top of thr Tell, 
by Mtrificing a nhrcp in hit honour’ (Roftcri, in P<K.F.. for 1869^ 
p H 44). Arabs male kurkt* widi a kid 10 preserve dhrU nmcb and to 
txitutt the tuck of the journey in gaicra!: wth the blood they nuke 
itiHtei nn 1 lie timth* nocki Pjlariv, i t i 6 q). 

* Dupt^ p- 2D! t. 

1 Gerb. Ii in C™hu, fvm-Gwiir, p. 5 p. 

1 p H J91: 1 Just he/ nitiiteriiiijthc tmvn I WdnLibj^t 

(o a cuti&uf iced initfritinu met had of laying bwuMir wid tiuirdng 

h alih ^wh \ ttlaji Jirtcd fomitd and CUl h ihecp'i ill TOIL M iRjt the 

blood spurted ofl to my tumeft hnn& H crying J Avaunt ©fit * " Th* 
apianJtfnrt of thi* i* that if cfc* a man of ihnuld flaw * 

tm* n an acssiftal thuuld W tilled in tb* foihinn dturtbed, Jk» t* gto 
faie a life in lieu of ime of the honoured pcrKin'i JuimaL; and die 
irendflmn in qua lion ii bmiod in honour 10 pay for the di«j\ whotc 
fieth ii diitribuicd to Ac poof rf duo VV alpok^ Ttar tlt, p. lyo, 
StmamJM at iheb Pa^oter frjiil ihr official killtn inti daab children's 
and opn/ wouefi'i fafr^ with die ; jl rifkc J hmb’t blt^nd r\l 3 l!i* Ihtft 
Months, p xJ4). Are these pregnini I 

* Cf. Gcargeatu and Pineaui Friblar* d> p< ji| + 

' Olb/rt jJicriu Wavier j iii, ciMp ri, 
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Shins of Fonrns sacrifice to their saints regularly p nor 
only on extraordinary occasions* but ordinary Turkish 
custom regards turban as a mode of doing special hon¬ 
our to a saint, generally in acknowledgement of benefits 
received or expected. 1 

So far as my limited experience goes knrban in 
honour of a saint is never performed on his grave or 
inside his turbt* In some cases, as at the surbr of Ghoxi 
Baba at Uskub, a special sacrificial pit b provided to 
receive the victim 1 * blood, with a wooden frame for 
lunging and carving it* 

From the Mohammedans this practice of kurban has 
spread 10 the Christian races with whom they came in 
contact ; this tvas aided by the Easier usages, derived 
at an earlier period by the Chris dans from die Semites* 
and on the other hand by pagan elements surviving, 
especially on the folk-lore side* among Christian! a< well 
as Mohammedans. Both Armenian and Greek Ortho¬ 
dox Christians are familiar with the: idea of apotropaic 
bloodshed and the half religions consumption of the 

victim . 1 

Prayer, cmc of the tombs, and sometimes kurban 
may thus be regarded as the approaches to the favour 
of the saints* The tangible results of their intercession 
arc thought to be obtained by means of certain * super- 

’ U r Jii ic f i 11 4 7 ran* Fi cl ImL xxxu p i 54, CJ . the i nvoratbn tff .Won 
wIlM l Ejetifu, mg 3 goat 10 him (HurrUuntip Syri*+ p. 430), 

1 Fqf i be practice: 3thong Anatolian Cbrivtutni. in general w WliiiCp 
in Tf 4 iu. FUl Imt. titU (1907), p r *54; C*muy aod Nicolald**, 
‘Tr*d. ir r.-fiU Mtnsutf, p, iq6 (Armenian tomfiec of coefa) ; Ai tm? 
worth* i, l jl (Greek iimgen' tacrificr nf™b to niirnr-iyiWt*). 

For unifice* bj tht Orthodox in cniiotikui «itli the Church w G» 
Mr^in .-iitayp-i^cit,iil. 14S-71 (i-unific^ of bulb Wy-Hi by pricii b 
Tiiruix}; Politest, no. 501 [mbEcc (■> S» George at 

K iLmura). Karbu Hi lean) fb p nu tr (in the lUUcntli century) to have 
been mndt muck Orthodn* churebti (Polifn p it; A*Arlt*r*InTQp 
pti asr* I, lOrffs). *Llae modem Oieel weed fur weriice L* 

( 4 bleed l ) l ptnp ImtTldgr the im pur eiiicc of ihcddbjLi blood 
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stitious ' practises, notably ‘ bindings contact with 
tplies (especially earth from the aim's grave), incuba¬ 
tion, and di^omambiilsdon—all, be it remarked, com¬ 
mon to popular Eastern Christianity :n well as to popu¬ 
lar Islam. .As to a binding the common forms of the 
ritual acts here included under die name of * binding ’ 
are the tying of knots a nd the dri vitigof nails (the ancient 
defixio) : both ads typify and are thought actually to 
bring a bout the transference of the suppliants’ dls from 
himseli to the object knotted or nailed. Binding with 
this object is one of the commonest superstitious acts 
all over the world, and is prominent among the secular 
magic usages of Christians as well as Moslems through¬ 
out the Near East, Knotted rags, threads, and shreds 
ot clothing are the commonest of j 1 ! outward signs of 
a popular cult in Turkey. The knot is lied to the most 
convenient object on or in the immediate vicinity of the 
grave , 1 It is popularly believed that 1 in proportion as 
these rags rot and disappear, so will maladies decrease in 
this World, or sins be effaced in the next.' * If a rag be 
untied, the evils bound by the knot fall upon the untier.t 
Alter t ying the knot, the suppliant must go away with¬ 
out looking back. There is probably some connexion 
in the popular mind between tags and infectious di¬ 
seases, since, when j migrant stork returns 10 a Turkish 
village with a rag in his bill, an epidemic is prognosti¬ 
cated,* 

The commonest medium in the curative rites classed 
generally as contact with relics is earth from a saint's 
grave. Earth from graves is regularly, and apparently 
through*jut blam,usedforsupemkiouspurposes. Earth 
from the Prophet's tomb at Alcdinaia commonly brought 

' I(| r vhe origin of rig-xyfitg tees./. RubctUuii fjinitli, kiligitn *j 
it. SfmUri, pp 317 f For it in nraciiec idcrj, Wiiili, ftr.iJtn.t&it 

1 White* CmiUrvtiaopfci, iii f J+». 

t Cjtnui Mil -NiccUldsi, 'f‘tad, <U t itir miu/ittt, n tot, 

• Ibid, J> iqs. 
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home by pilgrims, 1 and tuxes a tc wrought with earth 
from saints" graves dtlicr by drinking it in water 1 or by 
applyi ng it to the part affected.? Among the Slsia Turks 
of Pont us earth from graves is sprinkled on the field*; 
to prevent .s plague of mice.- The water which collects 
in the drctihr depressions regularly cut in tombstone* 
appears also to acquire miraculous virtue*,* A most 
interesting account of the ritual at the tomb of S» 
Demetrius* Salonica, is given by de Launay. His words 
are as follows ; 

“ Lc Turc aliume un ckrge 4 U Umpe . . Tun d« Grcu r qui 
sait lc turc, dit quriquet mim au lacruiain, et cehii-ri pmd un* 
lougyr: ficelle; il se bahse* il etend, lc plu* qu'iJ pcut f tea viciix 
hrii^ ? jidia ; il dans un ii, 1 U pierce du tom beau : i] 

fait un mxud ; put£ meiiirc dim Pa litre iceu el CMpe. 

*** T•> cvonui, ton num ? rt dit lc Tttrc, qui vbm de mesurer, 
avec hr fu'cllc, un det omements du tombeau cl a commence cu 
k.-c point T Liu nccud encore Uclie. Il riem* en *e ca urban** 
I'annuii* que forme L cordc, mi le liaut du ciergc allurtit et 
attend qu’on Iui repemde. " Geotgios, 1 ’ repotid leGcec ; et le 
Turc t rfpftant "* Oootglos,^ seme le nottid dam h fbmme; 
il fiit rcmarquiT ati 6rtc p dftrn air saiisfair, que k chaime tkh 
pas btiiL 

1 Unc accondc fob il a 1111: sure T a la mite, k picme ornemftnt 
ef* rcnouvchnT b me me cfreniopit-, demand* : “ Leuntn de ion 
pirc,de sa mere f —■“ Nikolas, men p£rc ; CaJlinpA t ma mere / 1 
En TepeuoT Its deux mnm, k TufC sene encore k hirud die: 
b Rjm m g- pub i! •.• mtiDue: a Tc* efcfkflti ! ** El h qua mi il a 
fait 4111*1 troii rwfitids tfrigiieusciiieiii, si tntx Ij. ficclk =icrr* en 

1 r^tte s AS a/. Egyftnmh ii s ifa* BuicUwrdt, JraiU, L, 2 0 (dun 
nf the Rjahi *<U foT ihi* purpewe) 3 *c al® \xkw, pp. Gfip-Jr 

* Etaiti, iu J.//.S.. xxj t iOJ 

a T*rf* uf Sahib Am, Ktjnla (K. W. H.}, and doublet* elsewhere. 
Fnr die lim: -ifeanh from sjlm* r ^ravs-i for tusdtdiul f iirp.-^ . dro 
Skimiri' Ooliirf, r , i 11^ (Kiiijs \limcd), VI - «nh tb H pb - = »( 
tli- dt^iiu 1 ii Klwan Clrdebt «... uhr.l for kvee (Bu^beeq. tip jhJ 
LfiiSfj T L 170}- 

* WHi^in ftjsfti t'vi- In^ set p- -J5« 4n d in JW- llWd t 

p + la * Ser »bove T p. sto ^rid jl. s. 
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yjs petit paquex, vfu'il trcJUjpc ditia I’hoile de ts lampe ; i] .:;,juie 
qudgMi parcdlp dt L terns du tombeau ; il envefoppe le toot 
ct It: Jeiuct m Grct, (jut paraji mut heurcui. II ] u i cxplmuc 
d’aiUcuo: “Si lu « nubile, id, tun pere, u min, ten eiitants, 
lc n*«d iiir U nntc Kinlfraiuc ct kkx goctit.” Lc Gitc 
sefait drawer Jet dumb. ricJtc dc bicn At lendrc compte; puis 
b me me cirrmoiuHv jc repute pftiir »on cumpagmiii." 1 

In this account note(1) the complete fusion of cults : 
* furbish dervish serves out magic to Christians in a 
Christian church, which has been diverted to Modem 
use. Note(2) diat the ritual is secular magic grafted on 
a common fund of religious belief in tombs, earth from 
graves, oil of sacred lamps, offerings of caudles. The 
secular part is composed of several well-known beliefs ; 
(•a) l Jr/Mv Aft^avttu, and (£) * binding’ of disease and evils 5 

1 Laumr, Ctn In Grits it 'Tartar, pp. 1^5-4, 

* The imcmtiitg prafucc of ' binding " chutdm may here b.- 
triced. E. DaK ham pi lieicribn the ritual fiiliv u lir uiv ii in Crpiua 
:> rt W J. \hndi, i#w, pp , ,*j rf,). ii 1( Hwda ■ F.n wtmt 

-\£*m tout elimiir de **»r la base dr id ecru pole eiwucfe d'un coition 
Idant dom leg ciirvwitn pnidn1t jungiit inr k (ois_ /mis m on 
pri jj^uct dt ceiu: m/.'fa dam uu^ tMriauomi de I'ltitri- ±g\be 5, 
e* i* qumknnii lea indigcnca mi h nkaii dr eti ir ungulita 
crJiiEurr. 4 - . I n jalir, *lh habitant du ullage vit en songe tiirte 
Cjihetmc, qul Jut iitinrinp qu'ii ill;it trrmr an malLeitf, tine 

mtE.idir icrribk ■qai jicteindrajt lous ki Ji.iL.uimh Four en ctrr pir- 

rxiri. il f*Mx Incontinent cmoaicr rhaepe tgline dW Iptk coidmi et 

ki telitt I'ltirr - E'autre-. Ii hilliit mmal que touj t« h-diijuuit-; irhefa*- 

4 -™ li:c ^ocofi, I|ui tt r «t 1 Hire ^jiGir qu une pour 

aLStant ^hc modern In) pcrmciLTsilcnt, Cv qni luc die fut t«i 4 ti 3 t 
rsliajfe pa£H a cc'ic du nuihntr, Un j« mr \c cordtrra cji£.l k- pjrtic* 
qin - JiTuu^ifui 3ta rnoimmem# zeterent 4 leur pLitc, poEirrkidlriiC 
limrcmc^t: igni tmaii i k» teller ful t^ligicnjsemtm omi^-c 

et mbt; dftne un tr^y du unu de ik S*kit>Olh£d^ m b pldc 

tn h uh un glteati F . rktc wkut accim to haft bee* ih«r put- 

P*^.^ hTE. defcnee agalim akkriKi, h.ai been prei-rved, m 

^ ^ €**** i=i**d by IL Docbuopi, Am Pity* SjtptmEi*! pp. ^9- 

90; 1 . D. Wiice, in UtwpMljttm, Artb., ill,, 3 ] {*1 K^iTs-L. t ir -r.. •*) : 

fy.jibitp xbo by Rocdhlin i>ch warn, fWiJW dll Cdhrfrtj/ (r-Lain *1 
J "S"fir cotdon mrlikk run round the unvn of Vjklidrmu:* 
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in general. As regards the firsl, the dimensions of 3 
thing have similar virtue to the tiling itself. At Athens 
the picture of 8. John at S- John of ihe Column is 
' measured * in the same way, 1 wliile the measurement 
(601 =stature) of a man may be used instead of a victim 
for the foundation of a building. 1 Note further (3) the 
degradation of these two usages evinced by the second 
measuring and especially in the knot. Strictly speaking, 
j knot is not a holy thing, it is die notion of tying which, 
* binding ’ the evil, has the effect desired. Here, the 

during a plague in ico£ wd? nilL jfcrrim'cd in llao *nd carried in pra¬ 
tesdean round the town on 8 September, the ittmvmlry of the miracle 
(Collin de flincyv /Mr*. dn ii* 313). The umc method of 

defence ftgjimt 1 human enemy might alio Ire dnplojrd| dnrbg the 
captivity of King John after the batik of Pomcu in ijgfi jfhtrvu 
i/F Piri* pne*cnird Notft Dime de Pmi with a candle u long jj the 
fitffttiif of Firii; iiiti became a yearly offering umO 1605 tCoSlIji de 
riinc)-, ^ rtf. 1 P JO*), In thu Wot the idea of defence ig*UHt trouble 
•«tmsi tugdy Hal: */. d*: QumeriUr, Pardo* <j C , p. 387 (' M u 
the duv uf the Pjrdiiti [n ! in Notre Djuk Jr CitUAl it h not 

unrnual to fee a voti¥* onenng in the lhapcof a girdle 01" war, running 
thrirr juries round the nierior of the church. I :aw one mbfc^uently 
Al the Pardon of the Mist d= Dirti, near Qniotper, bur the a tJ-inx wtu 
angle. r \ poor worn in there told me .., that ihc would gladly give 
one on the following year if her praycn were granted + [to get her 
daughter out of yriiou]. SebUkit (/WJ-JWr dr Ftdfitr y if, IJ7) i|im 
instant from Parii, Ch*rtr« (//, P. It., in AW/ Item** iv, JijJ.-uid 
Quimpci. laying it u, jj mi^ht be expected, conmiun in Brittany, 
bee olio Samtyva, R/lifiat /r Imagu i/gmdaitff w pp. 156 If, (Vikn- 
cbimt*), *59 (Montpellier^ (Totirnay). and tin iLc whale subject 
van Ce nrirp. Jbdjjprtu, ft Zfgi&h* (clapter on l.d CftJtfW di 

r£(Iiu ), 1 See above, p. 195. 

* Set below, p, yja, n. 5. A bath at Kpheiiu wai haunted by ihe 
spirit of a young girl who Had been humJ alive 1 for luck h fft ifi*- 
foinuianoiia (Ah'siie f OirL dr* A/wiiy/dm* ii r 7^7, tj. p- S01), After 
Pimrd Jjui mciiured ^ number of uvpsict iu the Dobtuja a monk from 
a neighbouring convent :crxiltcd tht:m by wyi ug Piit^rd and Ilia frkndi 
ttuHcd 10 build j niriTiaucrs aero- line Danube, Srfginnblg ^ y ifi ■ 
rtfttfT (rfr, dmff dam =/r mn?-*. "Jlic HkCA^uteTueni tlieir bejJi Lad hud 
tfiit rrni m view 4 Lcor* atnea allnicnt lei quitter it pSttWf 1 c flcovo. 
Ill I« perdutmt aiob] j i4PiiaU/ Sec PiitArd T {Mm p 1 Jt- 
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evil to be bound docs not vet exist, it is anticipated only, 
the knot has become merely a sacred object in the second 
degree, like any other object which lias partaken of the 
virtue of a holy place. ! lie parient also is only antici¬ 
pated. Lastly, (43 note that such mummery could be 
varied ad lib. with an ignorant clientele by the same or 
succeeding dervishes. Tile only real essential is some 
kind of hocus-pocus, the more apparently elaborate the 
better, bringing in the comb of S. Demetrius, 

At other healing shrines various articles sometimes 
said to have belonged to the dead saint are used for 
cures itt a simitar manner. Typical is the shrine of 
Sultan Divam at Aiiun Kara Hisar, where the iron shoes 
of the saint arc worn fur apoplexy. 1 Similarly, at the 
tekke ol Husain Chari. at Alaja in Paphlagolud, head¬ 
ache is cured by leading the patient seven times round 
the tomb and placing a string of beads on his head, each 
oi which is struck by a maceA Both beads and mace, we 
may be sure, are reputed those of die hero Husain. At 
tht tekke of Imam Baghevi at Konia contact with two 
ancient worked stones is supposed to effect cures,! Such 
relics as these may be held to work miracles indepen¬ 
dently of the presence of the tomb. Of this a good 
example is the cup of Madams at Arab jam! in Con¬ 
stantinople, a drink from which is said to benefit mothers 
in childbirth and nursing .* 

Further, a handkerchief or garment left in contact 
with the tomb is thought to absorb the virtue of the 
saint and becomes irsdf a secondary relic. This is the 
procedure used at! he tomb of Abu Soften in the * under- 

" La boedr, 4t \r Mirsruff t p. , 

1 Whiter in Tram, f 'irt. In. n?, xi^ix p. i|flu 

1 VAV.llz 1/1W t p.^ 

p D f 01tBdoji T Tabl/J l, i* iHz ; HraiiLijui. VftukoriijrrijWiKiAisr, i\ 9 
46-7. On the ChmtLsn side tho LmlW bdkta eiirc* gf, Amoamui 
M4r */ r * ft* SoMitii t cfL Toblcf, p. 2§ (:rrii) p wtw dfafde pt+ hm* 
diftiam fn*a «kc- tlull of liir fuirt)r lliradotiu 
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ground mosque ‘ at Galata 1 and other places, 5 A kill’ 
Or-cure remedy for chronic illneises in general exists at 
Momstir. in the habit (ihirkit) of Kubli Mufti Sheikh 
Mahmud Efendi, called Khirka Baba,* The virtue of 
the kkirku is transferred, like that of the Prophet at 
Constantinople/ to water in which it has been dipped, 
'litis water is given to patients who at once take a turn 
for rile better or for the worse,s Earth from the graves 
of Fatima and Zeinab at Constantinople is used for the 
same purpose.* 

Clrcumamb uhtion lias been mentioned ai a sub-rite 
at the tomb of Husain Ghaii at Alajn ? and is fairly 
common elsewhere. The practice is consecrated for 
Islam by its use at Mecca, where encircling {(ati'af) the 
Holy House is a regular part of the pilgrims’ ceremonies. 
It seems also to be practised by Cliriatian pilgrims to the 
Holy Sepulchre. Leaving aside mystical interpretations 
«if the act, we may probably assume tliai it is designed 
to secure the maximum amount of blessing from the 
sacred object in question by allowing all side* of it to 
act mi the worshipper. Tt is thus a diluted form of con¬ 
tact with relics. 

Incubation is practised as commonly in Moham¬ 
medan as in Christian sanctuaries. We may instance 
the shrine visited by Evans at Tcicke Keui in Mace¬ 
donia/- the tekkt of Hafiz Khali! near Varna,* the cave 

■ if tt. U.: vx further Ulow, ft 7*7. Cf. the Jewuh uf 

tcdbtwqf ahc"> iijrmt »u * indy plavr, far which *« d'Amtitk, 1 ti- 
wu,j. u, «j, xtq. 

3 Tekfcc Kcul, Macedonia (fcvmu, in J li.S. xis, : tj. Luciiu, 
Jwjvmgr 1 in Hrihgtmk., ji, <9>, 

« I ; tjr thw thrill, we IreW, p. JSfc 1 ts« below, p. 55a, 11. i. 

i SimiLuly, a uilpliLiTLtLU widl between AngntJ mil ihe lUlv» nvjt 
formerly [Fuppo»ed a * iill-or-turc * remedy for madmen ; liruilit cures 
are pi jL-tiacd at Sipan lit re in the Tints:: re* above, p. jj, n, j. 

' Cartmp and Nitrotaicki, Falktnt us CeziiuntinapU, p. U7 

■ Above, p. itifi jnJ :i. f_ 

‘ hi J.ILS. tti. my * ttfaliHM, ‘OJbjcwds, pp, 3-|8-<jo 
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of the Seven Sleepers near Tarsus.' Outside the sphere 
of religion proper we find a bath reputed haunted by 
beneficent p*rn\ which is used for incubation in the 
satne way.- A similar secular incubation of three nights 
is practised by men and especially antimh 1 in Cappa¬ 
docia. 

Owing to the influence of classical parallels, especially 
Aesculapius worship, too much stress lias been laid oh 
ilie ure of incubation as a cure lor bodily or mental 
ailments. The root idea is more general. Sleep to a 
sacred place is regarded as a means of closer communion 
with the beneficent spiritual influence of the holy place 
through the dream state, which is not JitTcreti tinted 
ftom the ecstatic trance. Though this closer com¬ 
munion is most often made use of for healing, it may he 
sought for other purposes. For example, the cave of 
the Seven Sleepers near Tarsus is used for incubation bv 
women desirous of children,' and Catholic pilgrims 
formerly incubated in the church of the Sepulchre for 
the general beneficial results supposed to be obtained 
thereby : this is still an important part of the pil¬ 
grimage for Run dans.’ Similarly, in ancient in¬ 

cubation was practised at Oropus as a preliminary to 
receiving an oracle from Amphiaraus* 

It b interesting and characteristic that animals share 
with men the benefits of communion with the saints. 

1 Sduflrf, Ctltiid, p. iq. 

' [Klimt], f'r-.jl' sj Ttsrkry. li, <j . (f. jlwvf, p. tag. 

1 Camay and NicoblJe., 7W. dt V im \1in*urt, pp. jf. : it!. 

. :iii twmt vjgurly ted with ific Syrian .aim Mj,]i ftttda iikU.. 

r- «»)■ ' / m .. 

IT- IO }~1 

1 ^chaffef* Aw* fSt birfcn Lvnititra |ti*F patron be the *fak «f fbji 
B. iir (Omny and Xfcdhiifc-, Tttt.L Mi*****, p i^) r Cf, ebe 

iniitklntlnn for children at Eiki tixhi in Tbwa sad ji Miua Tcldrc rtmr 
Ki^hiiiiik m MAidJonii (F. VV R), 

* AJirmturtii p. ip „ Cu.uihT* Filg p. ibl. 

* C*f jhitn u H jfA thf Rtiinaa Pilgrim i iu r /ft:n .(Um w pp r 1 \t £, 

4 Oti Eficnkitiafi furrher bdou, pp. f>fcu>-^5. 
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Sick animals ant brought by tlu-ir masters, Christian 
anti Moslem, to the monastery of S. John the Baptist - 
and to the church of S, Makrina ■ in the district of 
Caesarea, In Ruincli the tekkes of Choban Baba at 
ttumanovo and hhrip are famous for their cures of 
animals by laying upon them the staff of the saint.3 
Conversely, tlic tomb of the Horse at SLutari works 
miracles for men,' who also frequent with reverence the 
graves of Suleiman Pasha and iu> horse at Rvilair.v 
Of oracles and divination in connexion with the cult 
of the dead few examples have been published. At 
Haidar-es-Sultan Crowfoot found a wise woman in the 
service of the village ttkkr, who acted the part of a 
Pythian priestess, inhaling the fumes of a sulphurous 
spring, and, thus inspired, predicted the future . 5 The 
spring of Bakinaj a neat AmegueuJ (Brusa district) also 

J Carnap and Sictttddci, Trad* ihTJtfa Ntarxrr, p* 105. 

* tUJLf p- ^04, 

3 F. VV. M. (fftiin inform 4 lion febtamed from loat ftiidenti). 

1 F^pccUIl^ gating t hiEdrcTl, NX M Walker, Exiicrn Lf/r t I. i77 
(h*krtv t pp, tjz t\). The h*jr*r b variously td be that *A 
Suiting i). a mil* Gwrt W ihr Lna j?j, B, i<hS m \Uhmud 

(Mc/cf F i K&niburiHtffii 7th p. 315 ; Ifopc, jdfiti* Ii). 
G Temple {lr Fit ib 1%) uyi there ire two toinbi of Dim an fl'i 
j nd Mahmud Ft hnne*. Similar memmitb ro &i*p Jfc found in Patcs- 
lifie, ure Kiicheiw* fa Q,S, for 1877, p, 171. md Scktcuudicj, 

irfrt/* Q S. fnt H?8S + p. J 16. 

* Flfc-Coc>feH)n. With tbr &rwtm nj tb* p^ t& 3 - CJ. Abu 

Zcftnch'i in ihc Ssmi peliinnik (Robinraq, Peltttint, i. : of ihit 
Grave S?tJ.nlc> i vritt' iSk:i, p. #4 th^t it ii believed the tomb of the 

1 1 fiTt.e Ilf Aliu Zcnnth* u!i£j w.h kilted in batik Battle and IEI 3 *ier aie 

jiikc unknown to hbjui , bin he ii -rid have t-qnuiUECulcj liu: evcj-y 

Arab* who pjcttd the lat^ahoiiM ilirr «■ und dJ *, ii d i if it weie batl**, 

*m! 14 V i + feat, eu, O time of Abu Zetttkh\ SuuJey for htmtelf 
tlut this U itfll dortf_ Palmer Hate* that, while the pagan Arab- had 
brnught.ofFcrinjtt to ihc grave, under the influence of latam iht- grave 
had becotnt reganied 11 dtvil-haurstcd and paivm-by Ickk up umJ 
with rhf wonk, 1 ihit ihai jik! gtt thee j^inc p tf tk* fbuJat, 

p. 4J), Fur tbc hi 1 1 eii 1 z ial £o ShochnutL^ mare icu Kelly, Syrut* p. 445. 
1 In J. U, Jftr&r, U'J. xxn, 107 
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eajiak-3 vapours vvhicJi arc credited with healing pro¬ 
perties not used for divination. 1 V ivtdl at Ejyufa used 
ibr divination h describeJ by Hvliya - in iht'folWiiig 
terms: 

Tlifrc ii an old well that goc» by the name uf Jin Koytissi, 
the wtdl of i-mb.i If J per™ who Jut tost any thing performs 
here a prayer of two tika'at * devoting the merit of it to Yussilf.t 
and aafeing that great Prophet to describe f" him what he or las 
relations hive done amiss, 4 voice is heard from the bottom of 
the well describing the place where the toil thing or permit if 
to be found. 1 tm 'veil Jinutrs to ev. rything eicepi about the 
hvc hidden things {which is the Prophet declared nobody knows 
hut God), as for ctioiplc, if any one should ait, " Whether the 
child in the mother's womb it j boy, or a girl > " in that case 
tin irnwer i- returned bat '‘stay ,1 little I, the humble 
.s]|)h), bj%|ng tnwell inquired one day .it this well, where my 
uncle Oman then war, and what he \v.u doing, received the 
answer, that hf war haying Hour .11 Aidinjik, and would «*>n 
lorn me; he having arrived thirteen days after, t asked him 
wiu-re he had been. and what he had been doing on aucli 

* “ that he had been buying flour at Ai- 

dlnjii . 

Divutation without a medium is reduced to its sim¬ 
plest elements, a * yes' or * no 1 answer to certain stereo- 

T Cuillrl, f urqutr d'Jiu, ». jfi. I Jr^-th, I, ii, « 

i Drived frf-tn die well of wuli (Mr^i ,/^A) j,» the {hum at 
jeni item [l.c Sir jpg,-. p, 13;} ; jt w*i *aiJ to descend u> 

f liulcs (Condei, p. 254). ii occopiia ihc m the ilturot 

bjoiJkc jud *ceo#ditig 10 vmm MtfsJem dirtnn ihc mill of the max 
r f SI 111 ** ^ th* Judgement. Tbh h ad r *n the idra 

tint d*m, and wdti, which aic nil d^t and tchnh^ ph u=^ T 
51 c haitifHltd, grr.i11 jtily hfjimi in qrdinjrj LiL±ca T but Iwlv weHi canid 
^ Ka ^™ by Uy Wagt. Ildi b m owwt plainly 
perli^p in |iie esse ofovei {di fTypt’, fur i cave b^rtcn-irdv ^ naiural 
p® ah jmhek! ctv?) ; tec above, p, 233. 

1 *?=proatmk#i during 

' pe«nnod«] with ihtfpti or) ur-ll, into which jotcpli 

WAI * i;: ,;unvn hi> brethren (net; gale 7 * A\.rau T p, ipo, and 
fiiCRIAly). 
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typed questions being all that is required* At Lsfci Baba 
there is said to be a round stone on which sick people- 
sit to obtain oracles (if health : if they are to recover the 
stone films to the right, if not, to the left, 1 ■ 1‘ekke 
Kcui near IMub the sacred none seen by Ryans gives 
oracle: of the same kind, if the suppliant can so em¬ 
brace it that the fingers of his two hands meet, his wish 
» granted, if not, the reverse.* 

Divination with pebbles for the return or otherwise 
of absent friends is practised at the tvrbt of Ghaxi Baba 
at Usiub. Pebbles arc kepi on the tomb : the inquirer 
takes a handful at random and counts them. If the 
number is even, the answer is in the affirmative, if odd, 
negatived In rhe lurbt of a Bektashi convent at juma, 
near Kozani in Macedonia, there is .1 simple wishing- 
oracle derived from the swinging of a porcelain ball or 
polyhedron suspended from the ceiling of the turbe. If 
this ball, swung away from the suppliant,strikes him on 
the rebound, his wish will be granted, otherwise rhe 
reverse may be expected.* Similarly, a ball in the 

I F. \K\ TT from - lotjt Curia tun in T909- 

II CJ. Ktuu r sti JrN S, oi # aoj : 11 llic mppluni utter* * prayer fqnr 
what he most wislur*, and afterward* CKfiLffW* the in su^h a niy 
(hit the finger tipUfteet at lie farther side.* On ths* oracle see further 
ht’Iow T p, 177* 

t F. W. H. (1914)- I iaw a small pita of pebbles =bo f*n tht tomb of 
Juftr Ohixt in his fu rt± (now tkw^d) in the citadel* i'chblc dii-hunon 
h aka pncriied it Zilc in Ptmul (Wtu r c- Train* VitL tntt* ksiIil, itij, 
(tanm thrown on 4 3 b r itortc wiiii 4 prayer) ar^l 4 t Tetie Kcui near 
I Takubi (Evint, tes, ,ii., p 204]. ScenlW dkvirtJijrvr. fnt ncw« r.-f absent 
friend* by menu rtf btradi, vrith a rather more eLboeai* is ttmi- 

flo-nseii juOrnuy and NLoLtidc^ Tf *1 cv i'-hir Mi Wirrc* pp. 14 j L 

* F, VV* FL : 'ux bokw. p. £19. Cj, Murray*h Jtu ANn*t, p. 
where ii fflduitjnftl a blue porcelain ha] I Etopetided from a mofquc 
■tome at Dirriji (ntvr Sit*) with minculout Ii I- prohibit. 

that both balb m je ^rijdluUy ciurini ijsiitur the evil eye. In 5 ym 
widow 1 cammciklv me. their bn^ndi' tombs u I Ji£ queSTion 

ii placed ic ihe tomb and ■ <nn feu m*ti nr matiquc pi de ltd Tfbrr 
dinner [li tepontt] Ju unit nuivjfitv H ftluitaOTt, 1 ?**■ 
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Bckta&hi tskkr of Dujalc near Junta gives information 
about the health of absent friends.* 

Another example of the ritual at .1 popular Turkish 
durinc is given by Mrs. Walker in her description of the 
Tomb of the Horse* at Situ tan. Her wordj are as 
follows: 

1 TfMlp The Muili-wotum limit of the great Scnuii burial- 
^round T and alnnot hidden Among moss-grown graves, rank 
we?d*, and Cyprus you come upon a venerable nionii- 

itiLnt wi prone vaulted ronf r uipponed on column^ that cover* 
EQthin^ bat a plain ttir&ce of trodden eanh, with a mall up- 
n Kht stone marking the licajphrc of the -Hrcupsuii. Thr people 
of The nrighbtnirhood call It the tomb of a hnric, and pumt to 
another burial-place enclosed m t railing, heavily trimmed with 
V " nvir rags. av the grave of .i saintly man, the owner* of the 
mudi-honoured sieed.S This monument . very similar n> 
the tomb erected to Gomtnetoorite the horse of Mohjtnmed rlie 
Conqueror/ this biter tn the cemetery of hymili, an the 5 nm nik 
or the hill tailed Saudjakdjilar, the * + standard-bum T V . this 
*V°} m endowed, they affirm, with the miraculoui power of 
giving SnfineH and strength to ihe leg* of weakly crippled 
dishlrm Hie application of the charm t;ike> place on Friday*, 
in the afternoon. 

1 A wry dilapidated imlm otBcwred on the day of our visit 
them, two p, t z'u w wunron of the.- humMcr cla^s had assembled,, 
holding that rick ly babie* very tatderly and itimcmly* Each 
parry brought j new whiak broom > with which rbc nffic bring 
priest awept carefully found the a re a three times : then, raking 
the child under the a nut, proceeded in dug it round! hark- 
wAtdi t m that its legs should come as much 4* frail Me in contact 
with the strength-giving earth. Till* wai done three fimri T 
w ith a pauae at the head of the grave, whim the litilr limbi wen? 
flapped down—alio three times. 

4 A penny was the charge for this Sueipun.fiivc if ineffectual 
ncmedy, and the mother bore away her child, taking grat cafe 

\1 M. H. fc Sen Above, p, 369, n. 4. 

J fliv cunibbarion of tire stavci nf & * holy man ‘and hh hciwr with 
J Chriitiju jy iitau teem m pwnt ro i i.uli of S. (targe-Khidr. 

" For other hone*' tomb tec above, p- zty, hji. 
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nn: ro Turn her Iwad as she deputed, Lai tike charm should In: 
hf.Ven On leaving the Wse’s -ra*e the patient i« tarried t» 
a email budding near at hand, that contain*, under our roof, 
rhe tomb of a Tmfcish Saint and j Christian siydjjHj, n F Lt>ly 
well. An old woman, riugularly alive to the media of back 
ahiili. presides over the fountain, ax which both Mussulman and 
Chimian <9 rink, after which the ancle nr lady produces a mon- 
stroui duplet—a tesbib—af large dark head*, which she passes 
three iimr- over the head of the visitor and down to the feet 
-like a -kipping-Ttipe. As <h* operation is paid ftir, any one 
tlm please may enjoy the privilege , in the tats nf the children 
who had been dragged round tint hotie’i grave, it i? a necessary 
and completing part of the cure.' J 

As a suggestion of origin for the tomb the following' 
may be considered. The so-called Horse’s Tomb has no 
appearance of being a tomb at all. It is merely a kubbek 
ot no v ery ancient date, such as arc commonly built as 
a wort of charity by women in graveyards, to serve as 
a retreat and shelter for mourning women. 1 A mosque 
was built at Skutari by a dowager sultana and named 
after her Yalidch Aril (elder) Jamisi. Did the same 
lady build this bthbeh, it being called after her Valtdeh 
Sultan Alik Kubbesi, degenerating into Sultan Jti Rub- 
best 1 {kubbth of the sultan's horse) l 

As to the ritual ai the Horst's Tomb, it will be seen 
at once shat it is merely an accumulation of various acts 
supposed to be beneficial. Contact with, and proxim¬ 
ity to, sacred objects form the base, the sacred objects 
being in this case (t) the earth of the tomb, (2) the 
water of the well, and (3) tile beads of the saint, The 
effects of these arc enhanced by ft) encircling the 
horse’s tomband (2)passing through the beads; the root 
idea of both acts circumambuiation * * and * transi¬ 
tion ’ l) is common to the folk-lore of many countries, 

1 batUrw i.ijf, i, 177 fl, » ihre below, p, jiy, ti. 4. 

’ ji «* Maw. p- 5 * 7 - * S« atmw, r , *67, 

1 above, pp. i&j-J. To be uuiLt of, or emrirdtJ by, the My 
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The encircling is done an auspicious number of times* 
and the whole ceremony takes place on an auspicious 
djy^ Friday, on which the greatest number of Moslem 
souls commune with God- Tills latter i> the sole real 
contact of lhe cult with orthodox Mam, 

The only record known to me of an elaborate se¬ 
quence ofturkish ritual practices which is ai all com- 
parable to Mrs. Waller's for minuteness of observation 
is Evam's description * of the tekke and cult at Telle 
Kcui near the village now called AJciandrovo and not 
far from Uskub, The ukk* h described as a humble 
building divided into an anteroom and sanctuary < The 
central object of lire biter is a square stone pillar with 
bevelled edges, Behind it (from the antechamber door) 
h a sunken hearth *sccupicd by candle^ In front of it 
a square base on which the pilgrim it and- when he 
makes his preliminary prayer. The procedure is as 
follows: 

* 'Faking hi* *.tand on the R»i Btone hy the pillar, the luppliml 
utters a prayer for what he uimt written, anti afterwards em- 
braref the *t.-.ne }□ such j way that the finger-rip meet .it in 
fiitthrr ride. A sick Albanian was walling mutid the pillar w hen 
] m tit saw iij Hiring and emh racing It jt every turn. 

* Thr worshipper wlin would conform So the full ritual, now 
fifU a leg of water from a ipritig that met near the dinar— 
atinth r primitive umdi^ -and rruke- hit way through ^ thorny 
grove up j ari^hbipuring knoll, on which i* i woodett enckveure 
.urmurLding a Mikupiincdini Saint 1 * Grave or Telle Over the 
hc^tdsionc af thl* gttnrs t thorn luce hung with rig* of diven 
colours attached to it-—according to a widespread primitive 

object b obviously 4 mrwe fiviHitihle position iW receiving I kF=ingftt?iu 
3t sh srn w encin.lv it Flu I ii reflected in 4 ti-I^hfcirr plane erfthought hy .i 
ptviiKC of Saadi quoted by Bureau {Pifgriiwgf o Mforah, 1906, ii. 
105} ; 4 he w ha 10veil e th l’ K s H a bid \ * in foot makei : 1 ir circ nit of the 
h^Vbak but lie who pcrfrriTU tht pilgrim^ "f ill- K/nbrii ir- hi* 
|l?_irE i- fE.iifJtird I ? [fir Kv^l sb r . WkiciJi kXCTY unfed Flic 

tm'itf* vtty few art adduced to the rflttfrior of tht Holy f ]ou=e- 

r frs Xfy^raosn Tm Am1 Fiifar CmU t 7+ // 5. zrri t zoi ft, 
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rite—by sick persons whohad made pilgrimage to the tomb... , 
In the centre nr the grave was a hole, into which the «-itcr fr-im 
:iir hilly spring was poured, and mined with the huh drill. Of 
!_l ’ ■ ' lie v.,[ ary drinl three tin>«, and he limit thrii'c anoint tiis 
forehead with it, . . . 

( It wu now neceitify m walk three time? round the grave, 
ejcii time kissing and touching with the forehead the stone it 

thi head and foot r -1 it, A handful of the grave dust ivii t?cjsi 
R iren me, to be made up into a triangular amulet and worn 
round the nedt, An augury of pebbles, which were shuffled 
about under the Dervish's palms over a hollowed -tone, haring 
turned ou t propitious, we now proceeded to the sacrifice. "Hiir 
look place outside the sepulchral enclosure, where the Print 
of the Stone was presently ready with t young ram. My Al¬ 
banian guide cut its throat, arid t was now instructed to dip my 
right hand little finger in the blood and to touch nsv forehead 
with it. 

1 The sacrifice completed, nt made our way down jgjjfl to 
the -brine. ... it was now necessary to divest one's self of an 
article of clothing for the Dervish to wrap Tonnd rhe sacred 
pillat, where it remained all night. Due offering- of candlci 
were made, which, ss evening drew on, were lit on the sunken 
hearth beside the stunt. We were given three barley corns to 
cat, and a iUire in the slaughtered ram, of which the rest w j- 
t.iken hy the priest, w as set apart for our Jupper in the adjoining 
amechumber. Here, beneath the same roof with the stone, and 
within sight of it through the open doorway, we were hidden 
to pus the night, so that the occult influence; due ly it* 
plrttua] pouctuon might shape our dreams as in the tiny: . fthr 
patriarchs." 

Here, .is it Skutari, the religious importance of the 
sanctuary is divided between three sacred object?, of 
which two are a saint's tomb and a sacred water. The 
third—at Tehlte K.cu\ a pillar—usurps the lion's iharc 
of the interest. To it we shall return. Most of the 
ritual turns directly or indirectly on contact with these 
holy objects. The pillar is embraced and circumambu¬ 
lated, the water of the spring and the earth of t lie grave 
are both swallywcd tin the spot and taken away to he 
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worn as an amulet ; similarly, a garment which has 
been id contact with the ptlUr U worn ro perpetuate its 
beneficent influence. The com ami the sacrificial flesh 
are conceived of as hallowed by the connexion with the 
sacred place. The sacred number, here three, occurs 
twice. Finally, the patient, permeated by the influence 
of the holy place, sleeps through the mysterious night 
in close proximity to the ;acred stone- 
Some few new points which 1 have gleaned after 
Evans give an added interest to this sanctuary, hirst, 
the name of the buried saint is Karaja Ahmed and the 
tekko if in the hands of the lie kt as hi. Karaja Ahmed 1 
is a famous -aim of this order and his 1 tombs' are 
numerous in the Sangarius valley and elsewhere in, Asia 
Minor: the likeness of the name 1 Karaja ’ to the 
Slavonic form of ‘ George ' may have aided the saint ' 
identification bv Christians with S. George, as which 
Evans hints and which, since the Serbian conquest of 
this part of Macedonia, is so fat accepted by local 
Christian, dial a cross has been erected at the place. 
Secondly, the sanctuary in which the pillar stands is 
a simple form of the Bcktashi ‘ house of prayer ‘ {ibtida 
bane* mfiitti i) or * lodge * and all its furniture, includ¬ 
ing pillar, square base, candle-stand, and sheepskins, is 
in harmony. The pillar and ‘base’ (called bv the 
Bcktaahi msidan tush) seem to be essential to Bektashi 
ritual. The pillar is sometimes a real part of the struc¬ 
ture of the ' lodge \ sometimes a movable piece of 
furniture: 1 have seen it square and twelve-sided. 
The meidan lash likewise varies in form, being some¬ 
time square, ¥Offierimes eight-sided, and sometimes a 
twelve-pointed star formed by segmental excisions from 
a circular stone. The ft teidun taih is supposed to symbo¬ 
lize the altar of Jsltmael and at the initiation of a Bck¬ 
tashi the candidate stands on it.’ The variation in the 
shape of the stone may be dependent on the grade of 
i See below, pp. 404 f, ■ J. R Brown. Dmiiitf, p. 167. 
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ilit' ‘ lodge *. In large 4 lodge*' there arc twelve sheep - 
.3kitis (j t TdcJce keui Evans jaw only live), which are the 
seats of the twelve major official* of the ttkkt ; * simi¬ 
larly the Bekrashi inj or mitre has four divisions on Its 
rim and twelve above. Ir thus seems evident that the 
‘sacred stone ' of Tekke Keui has an esoteric meaning 
for the Belt tashi and the fables of its ‘ flying from Khora- 
san " or being f brought by a holy man from Bosnia T - 
heard by Evans are probably for rustic consumption. 

Lastly, a small point in the ritual which seems to have 
escaped Evans, but which bulked large in the accounts 
of my local informants, is that the preliminary * cm- 
bracing ! of the sacred stone is in itself an oracle of the 
success or otherwise of the suppliant; if his petition is 
not to be granted, he is unable to clasp the stone so that 
his finger-tips touch, a distinct embargo on the corpu¬ 
lent. Flic point is of some interest a* apparently com¬ 
ing not from the Sunni but from the Shia side of Islam, 
to which the BeLrashi belong. A column of the mosque 
of Ali at Kufa has the same oracular properties, used in 
this instance to confirm doubtful legitimacy or the re¬ 
verse.’ A connexion between the two seems certain. 

1 Ibid*, pi IJJj, 1 A bore, p, 197*". r 

! N'icliulir* f'ayegf <*• -habit, ii, ri(k Set farther below, p. 63 y. 
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SAINTS AND THEIR MIRACLES 

§ i. Cateoobii:5 of Saints 


r llE saints of tile Turks &U into several fairly wdl- 
defxncii categories, and m.iv be divided into 
(i) Prophets of the Jewish tradition (/,£, Noah and 
Joshua); * 

(z) Koranic saints{^. K hid ran cl the Seven Sleepers); 
(3) Men of holy life, including preachers and learned 
men, dervishes and anchorites ; 

(4) Chazh 01 warriors who have fallen in fight against 
the infidel, generally either ‘ Arab; “ of the early 
centuries of Islam oir heroes of the Turkish con¬ 
quest ; 

(5) Tribal saint j ; 

(6) Lay founders of religioui establishments, who 

' therefore mtluence in 



The tomb and memorials of all these, irrespective of 
their function in life, are felt to have power and all may 

1 Oilier iinerestitLg Jewish Jigates adopted by die MmUm* -ere Nim~ 
red (tee below, p, 31?, n. 4} and Sadiron, Salmon barpamed with 
hi* compatriot! tint. If he tieittoyed the church, nul she Chris is am 
in it, it Aits Slums* [ S conn try J, lie should have * quarter of the 

rtTeniia of tli-e - turnery. When the CUriitum hid timetabled iu the 
1 hnrcli, ht w-ent so itind, crying,' Yj kjbb,' tundsed down thecolumn 
i'hien supported ii. bujymj; himself and them in the nuns, 'they 
buried hun .1 San, and the ibeJLii atuebed r > the tomb taken a ijiurvr 
of the olivet grown between Dei* ELm jusd Aid Shone=; one ftUjh 
who refuted to pay die toll found hit ohm, when pressed, exude blood 
(ClennanE-GanhrJu, FaL Inrun mu, p. 5#), Story {Riba di Roma, it, 
^4^) m si uihj that the blind tnatt Sainton had jxullcd down the church 
at Siena, One of Use Grcel temple* at Metipontum U culled China -n 
SjKttnf (Kjcdrlrt, S. holy. p. 343). 1 hrard 10 me whet the same tale 

at Ea* tenia, Macedonia. 
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case by their intercessions the troubles ©1 their suppli¬ 
ants. In addition, in death as in life, an obscure person 
may prove himself a saint by manifesting his power to 
work miracles. Further, as elsewhere, ignorance and 
chicanery have added to the number of genuine graves 
a number of cenotaphs and bogus sanctuaries of sup¬ 
posititious saints. 1 

The vogue of a saint depends 011 many conditions. 
Certain saints arc definitely associated with certain 
trades, professions, or sects. 1 Every guild in Constanti¬ 
nople, like every dervish organization, lus its special 
patron saint (ptf), who is claimed as founder. The 
illustrious admiral K.hair-ed-din ( l Barbarossa ) was 
regularly invoked yearly, for no other reason than the 
success of his arms, by Ids successors before they put to 
sea with their fleets, t Sidi GJiazi in former days and 
Haj* Bcktush still *arc associated with the profession of 
arms. Rhidr, the half-divine guide of Moses in the 
Koran, become- naturally enough die protector of 
travellers.’ Such saints have a certain prescriptive right 
to veneration from their particular followers, and so 
a limited extent the Turkish pantheon is departmenta- 


> Cf. tbon, pp, tif- 6 . 

1 This ii well **u in tlic Weil, with itamore abundant material u>r 
unity, rf. HulucL, Ltttm, pp- }t-*< .. 

> Tlui curiam began it lea»t nwn after Kiuo-ed-dmi JcatJi uujfij 

(Haiamer-Hellert, Hitt. £mf. On. vi, jja, quoting a Venetian Rtb 
iiw 1 Hmnncf-Helcrt, xviu, V 1 ( 703 ;}. Set *Uo Canaye 
Ftya&t, p. Ijq : Thom** Smith m Ray’* ii. 4 s Ct At *«biV- 

w.H] lie* buried the futiPtu tVme wW the CMitkn 

Writeri till SotbMtum -The Captain B<uu> uiuaBy, hefote he put! 

T o Sr; ivilli hii Arman of Gallic, vuiii rhe tomb o\ (hi* lonun vit 
Kiobbei ... anJ makes Eh praym at the nrigbitwrina £ bureh[IJ foi 
die g«*l .netei! of lib Kxpeddrin *)■ The S«v*: is buw little icgantal, 

fc, Ttjvth, p. fct; Temple, Trwh.u.tlc. 

i Dccfiurdemaijchffi rn Ar-, Uin. tiriig- ( 1909 ), |p. w>. 

p Gttt&eof Hungarv, Oi Mmhu Tvrt*tum l cap. it* qm*d btlw, 
p. + *iH. Wnmning, (hint, top* <1579)- P ■<* P ,QhsW X “P“« from 
the ibiroer. Ser CeW, p, jij, it- I. 


2So Shi fits and their Miracles 

Ibcd. In general, however, the popular fame of a 
I urklilx saini depends on hhs power to work rniracles* 
especially ol healing, and his reputation for the cures 
Oi particular afflictions depends on chance successes, 
accidents of name, 1 or astute organization, 

- Mibaci.es and Legends or the Saints 

The miracles of the saints are primarily tokens of the 
favour of God obtained by the saint’s intercession with 
God on Ids own behalf or on that of others* The saints 
ntusi renosi ned for miracles are dervishes, who possess or 
.ifk-a to piss ess rxicult knowledge as well as holiness, 
and a supposed miracle is generally attributed to a der¬ 
vish. The dervish is conceived of as a person not fat 
removed from a magician, who works through jimts or 
demons and may without prejudice claim power over 
jtnns. Solomon lumsclf, who is conceived of as per¬ 
fectly orihodoT and specially favoured of God, k not 
considered inconsistent for exercising his power over 
and indeed the favour of God, combined with 
learning of a special sort, is supposed to give such power. 

A eonipkuqpu. example is Aihlk Pialu, ivl*c uim!» at Kimhehr wa* 
4 p*lgnBSi|e “'fir p«wtu afflicted by lov^-trouble* (jjA* = 1 W ') 

fcr tl,b Genrg^ rtf Hungary, O, Mmbut 7.^*, (bdov. 

P 49^- r 1 

Util! P^' 11 ^ l4,r Solonmn (</. Benj«nin of Tadcb, cil, 
n n f Kt. f 91: dt Vidncy, V*)■.>&, it, 119; W^buitou, Cmeent 4*4 
7*"’ js. 309, &c.); above, p, ico. Thtjr alio built the vault! under 
! *f * * iwaskm for firm fdt Vogtit, Syne, p. 304); the writ 

btang Jtnwhcd. SoJflnjon * le* * ctiuuv pour I'etcroite am plcrret de 
leur* puien . I’hc Bordeam pilgrim j heady mention* the crypt %bi 

Stitimw .htmon/i finpithm (in Chateaubriand’* irinst. ill, 24^. Mipne 

{DUl dti Aftttyphil, ii, S54) giver the rwaknt of the demon Sakhr 
at the building of the Temple. T!i- Krnin {Sale’, edition, j, j#.i 
mennoiu hii armc of demon*, bird*, end mm. ] Ic retained hi, [wrr 
over the jimn jftcr he died by coruetling liii death for Kime rim- 
(Guilder, Jen*,., p. JJ+; rf Sale’* ■£*,«, p. w% Migue further 
(fp.«(., 11,839 ff.) My. that both Jrm 4n d Greek Cliriitian: attributed 

langic fHJWttt tyyr t dKltltM.it lo SolrjJtjtyE] 
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The learning in question comes partly from innate quali¬ 
ties partly from meditation and instruction. 

The dcrvilHes of hagiu logical folk-lore have many 
1 fairy 7 characteristics. They can take various shapes/ 
are endowed with supernatural strength/ and, to judge 
by their tombs, supernatural size also. They thus ap¬ 
proximate very close ly to the dev of secular folk-tales, 
and many supposed saints may have originated as white¬ 
washed dcvi, The dervish of legend generally falls into 
one of two fairly wcli-marked categories, la (t) die 
warrior and (2) the hermit or contemplative: charac¬ 
teristics of both may of’ course be combined in one per¬ 
son, In general, however, it may be said that the 
warrior type took root with the Osmanli, while with the 
Seljub the mystic learned branch was in favour. 

The warrior dervish can be dismissed in a few' word*. 
Hie conception is of course based on the actual practice 
of using dervishes to Inspire the troops in battle. The 
association of the Janissaries with the Btktashi dervishes 
ii the outcome of this practice, which doubtless goes 
back to the time when every Turkish tribal chief was 
both the leader in war and the medicine-man of his 
tribe- Dervishes still marched with the troops till quite 
recent times, even after the fall of the janissaries, ’ The 
miracles proper to die w arrior dervish naturally consist 
in supernatural feats of irms generally accomplished 
with dummy weapons and the power of the spirit.* 

’ Cf, the taint la GuliUilier, He'.' Hut Relit, ii (l88o), p. ijtj. 
Accused of nor saying hit pravert, he took i-jricnn fortm and petted his 
atiftKTj with the «|ueitinft." In which form have you leen me negiret 
prij'M V * Cj. the sheikh in Goldaihet, (*e, tit., tt. 171. 

* Cf, Hamnscr-i tellcri. Hitt. Emp. Off »ii, *67; I’owpud, Xfp- 
nwim Jr ,V, U 81mm if Tiff, pp. 34 S.; Wittnun, Jrtirlt, p. toj 
Bum4by. O* Henebatk tkn*gb dtia \ti*nr (1877), i, 318, Hekiaihi 
Mjr w«c ipedaily brought ir> ettonmgc the Albanian itonp. at the 
battle of Kut&tnovo in iqn (F, W. H.). 

* A dermh'* wooden sword ti hun$> up at ihr’ tomb ofScnmi Alt at 
Kilifndehn (F. IV II.) ; ,>thrr woodvn weapon* are in a Cappadocian 
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As characteristic of the ‘ hermit * type of dervish we 
may specially remark miracle* based on their complete 
union with the world of nature, including the taming of 
wild animals, especially deer, and, as a further esetenfion 
til'the same powers, supernatural power over inanimate 
objects. 1 

Outside dervish circles a very favourite hero for 
miraculous legends is the unknown saint, ; whose mir¬ 
acles t are the vindication of his unexpected claim to 
venerat ion, They may be worked during his lifetime or 
after his death. I he ‘ unknown saint of God * is gener¬ 
ally a conspicuously unlikely person, of very obscure 
station,* apparently negligent in his religions duiicv 
even a Christian,* or a drunkard,? 

(if hagiographical legend* a very large class is com¬ 
posed of aetiologies I legends devised to account for 
prominent natural features or natural curiosities of cer¬ 
tain localities, The existence of mountains, springs, 
and lakes is frequently attributed to the direct action of 
saintly personages. Thus, the summits of the Trojan 
1 mj are due to the sifting of Sari Kiz, a female sain t to 

i rkht {Crowfoot in J. ft. .intttr. fait, i it, jo*j, l-'nr a itoi y turuinj, - on 
lJ,r »™ c **tif *« Cimoy itoJ Nfodbldes, FeKW dr CwunAnsth, 
PF 74 * 

1 Sf' ctptcWly I h;- iuti In l_me, Mini. Egyptian, i, 291. 

* See tdoyi, p, jjj. 

i In AJgcrij, ti a mizadc tikes place at tlw traditional burial-plate or 
> dl of a Mint, wiiote ninie j« unknown, j dope] nfSidi ’) MoUifi (M, 
■Loral the Hidden One ") in dedicated (Mctitet, fit Ur drt Saints Mum!- 
P * I r <M*» J'- «). Cf. Cnndrf, in t‘ F.J., QdS. for 1*74, pr 
a| (.. for Haj Allan. ^ p*«r. uWurr taim ulndkaied hv j luinde. 

* hpliraim Jfwvfliu in (*}; Emteo Yuttu/ in (vn) ; tj, \Ii,* Out- 

tuiUi Birds* oj th BiMuns, p, 309 (butcher j^iut of Alt»>io); F. 
Cui'rin, fir Jr* >.J. jr.n. tj Anthony the Ofe;t ansi rfie 

leather curer of VJcucJria}, For other tJdcni mstijt in the Wui >ee 
below, p. ftjj, 

' Imam Baflhevj in (tuj); Laleli in Cemoy and Nkubiid?,, FvtkUte 
it CnMtMdmfh, pp, i j 4 f. • Menem, tr. Kcdhtuuc, p. 34. 

* Carnov mJ Nicola id», sit., p. 39, 
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whom considerable reverence is paid by the surrounding 
Yuruk populations:' those oftheAliDagh, near Caesarea, 
to similar action on the part of the nephew and successor 
of the Prophet: 1 atid three tumuli at Sea tor, according 

10 * a silly fable related by the Turks \ were 1 formed bv 
the straw, the chaff, and the corn of a Dervish, winnow¬ 
ing ids grain \» The spring at Ivriz was called forth by 
s companion of the Prophet,* and numerous oilier 
springs are attributed to the action of dervish-saints.* 
The lakes of Egerdir and Htyshchr were formed bv 
Plato (' I*.fin tun *, j figure standing half-way between 
saint and magician in Oriental legend), who blocked their 
outlet. 4 ' Sheikh Arab (jucul, near Dincir, represents 
the site of a wicked town overwhelmed by art ’ infidel 
dervish \t Some similar-stoiy probably connects Hasan 
Dedc with the salt lagoon in Cilicia bearing his name," 

This type of legend is apt to take a moral colour. The 
saint, insulted or angered, curses the country by an 
inundation. Plato, with n curious incompetence, ob¬ 
tains the sJine effect by accident or miscalculation, his 
atm being purely beneficent.' Such manipulation of 
water, whether for utilitarian or destructive purpose*, 
is specially characteristic of the oriental magician. 

Svc Lent, in Cng. Jeurrt. j] (iprij, p. jr [ abovr, p, ice. 

- iye iLwe, p, ioj, n. 3. » F„ D. Cinite, Tr.n r/i, iii, 86, 

• For references *= 4 lure, p, 106 , a. 1 . 

1 Cf. t-tf. I {jlttmrf. JftlUi, p. 14 ; Dcgrmd, filSklS .//iijiil/, p. » f [ J 
K jit it.t, Bulgmt, p. 535 ; Evliya, Tntvrti, it, zz&. 

1 IkJuvi, p. 366, " !-ibnrdr, Am Afwvrr, p. 105. 

1 1 W ilt* b^oon -c= Cuius 1, Tvtyttit it Am, il, 41 t liwr, Dedc 
Iniy be luttuficj] : ic- tin: ineini prints in Eli- tjuritrtil puLILln'J b, 

I jiljjtgi*. QiRrit, pp, 330-1. 

* "llte *4jne ptiencjmrna may hr Yltxmdy interpreted. IV ialungt 
ui l.j rti ii* rep mint, likr anwi of ihn bfcr* died above, die rmrt 
u(a -lint (Lizjroi); bur litc i jliiagg of Jtiji Ittktaib ur tiic tuncomc 
of hit bcudkcni iVirtMtifiugSu far a ulzba people (Ciuuct,*p, , if. 4. 341), 

-V .i!t maf-h In Peru? mi nincd hi the mime pretence of ibt guilty 
Sbitnf (E. C, Syko, Pmij ,:xd its Ptvpit, p. 

11 lot " Helium 1 rA[.\jliur:iin uf Tv mi) in (Jib t_Ciri»L‘.'(J;iiE LtW 
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Supposed evidences of ancient inundations on 3 larger 
scale arc generally connected with the cutting of the 
Bosporus and the Strait of Gibraltar by Alexander the 
Grea t, 3 purely secular figure. According to the western 
account Alexander, incensed at die conduct of a king of 
Carthage, who refused to accept him as suitor to his 
(already betrothed) daughter, revenged himself by cut¬ 
ting the Strait of Gibraltar, and thereby flooding the 
low-lying districts of the stiff-necked king’# territory. 1 
The eastern version is for aetiologies! purposes more 
satisfactory'. Alexander was opposed in Asia by Kadifc, 
queen of Smyrna, who either refused him passage for 
lilt troops on their wiy to India, or declined to do him 
homage. He retaliated by cutting the channels of the 
Bosporus and the Dardanelles, and Hooding hadifes 
country with the water of the Black Sea- Afterwards 
relenting, on account of the damage done to innocent 
nations, he drained off some of the water by cutting the 
Strait of Gibraltar. 1 

This version has tile merit of accounting both tor 
ruins still submerged on the coast and for all local traces 
or supposed traces of the sea found inland. Thus, at 
various points near the Black Sea, now left high and dry, 
rings or pillars are pointed out as originally intended tor 
the mooring of ships : * t he theory is confirmed by any 

p. j6f'i p i Lt 6„ C{. Hit fithrpwliftTSalcrttion it Jeru**Ieni (Kabri, ii, 

16$). A professor at Padua moved a wed hodi \v from ouq pllcc :n in- 
uther free Fsbrs, rt. fit. 11L 391, whr. thiukt be mtm have tad * fivtnpli 
in hi* poro)* ThU ii io the ^ineritsl rtuofidr of iMrAing, -all these 
iJlMig* bdnp woTLed »»1 rima frly \ v rj n r ._, 1 J tu* [tisDsi ISoiomun il ihf 

prototype of aHt Clirurian and Modem : above, p. 2 No, n i„ 

f M«, Davit, C*rtha&f M pp- 4 D- 1 , 

1 Csrtiov iiui NiwUid» T FMI*r/ 1 if pp. i^< A- : v- 

Ryiiut, Qmh dW Jmtm t* Chut/ln, p. 39* *n& T^kyrogloti* in 
Z./ FoJJak. ii (i& 9 d)p p- 103 - 

1 Nca: Anuta (Hjtjl Khali'*, tr B Amu in* * U '' A " l8*«™ 

(Carnoy jnd Nkfllikfc^ Fvlkhrr 4 t p. 18) j ,m l ^ ,: 

■ miLini 1 sjf Mi. Ar^iictii (Cinuay dtLti Klnalslidi TfdiJ. 4f 1 .*f it/ 


/Von- detittogteal Legends 

chance Jiscovtriw of petrified sheik.* Of the former 
extern of Alexander's inundation of the Aegean, the 
name of Denizii * and the discovery of mooring-rings at 
Aidin arc- add need. in evidence. The exist cnee of petri¬ 
fied shells on Mount Pagtis' at Smyrna, and of a colossal 
marble head formerly built into the castle, have prob¬ 
ably been sufficient to bring iu queen into the- cvek. 

Beyond the aetiologies I, some other favourite hagio- 
grttphical motifs are illustrated by the selected stories 
which Mow. These motifs include ; 

t. Competition between saints; * 

2. The symbolic act or acted parable, 0 often com¬ 

bined with (1); 

3. Multiplication *>f food ; 7 

4. Miraculous journeys anil transportations*.’ 1 

The * miraculous journey ’ ia specially characteristic 
of Turkish saints’ and doubtless of Moslem saints in 
genera!/ 0 perhaps owing to the existence of a prototype 


Minsw, p. 1151; jt Paiarsdi in Koumvuia (ErKjn, ftmsfij, t, i, A; 
Nfeknhr, ktiithtsrbrrihmg, in. 17J; f la|i Khdf*, Xnmdi **t.lbm* w 
p. ja); at Mctifcub in ills Crimra (EvUyi, Ut, tit.), 

| | r> ^ | ] r I | J ™ 

1 Cat-h r/y and KkttUidcflj JWWw dt C&wtalw#rfr* p, ®^i 
fultir it protubl)' derived irom a ttirfeiih fjfjjfcflfei wdikh Sns 
became confuted with M m ni- ( k - *)■ 
i T. J,ucu, y*yapffiit ^ * 7 *+ i&*- 

* 1L t SttkUand. i* i«. 

f Ificin[sli]iKt in nb iii below (Ahmed Ri&i and H J j* BtkijjaiiJ- 

* &» no. vi brJnw 0C»%tmtt md the 

- See mi uii Ij-lisiresn VutHw). The mwj h tofijawopbec enough. 
Suck oiirJdn ate related of T«r Ha**n \>h (Carting NictiUidt*. 
■TrjJ. Jt r.iitf Minrmt. pp. ll* «•) •«! a( thf * Bab of Ha 

(F. W. H.J. . ,. 

' » ,\ j, t.iltil eb-ofcitioii nf Modem i mu- |?owrn according to At 
Vlaiiuiwi, an lurliMofttc tenth «nmi> (A H.J, mil be found in Gold- 

zter, few Jfo toKg . 

* Chrilrian »am[)lru, however, netflown. Benjamin •■! I ndcia fees, 
Wright, r to*) ttsotdl Ike piuujte of i river on hi. lfctwl ky a take 

Mrtsiili- . _ , . , . _ , , 

i. f or ll.iji Ephraim Vtuntln, Miifur, and S. John the Rinnan 
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in Mohammed 7 * miraculous journey to Jerusalem. In 
our own day Uic great-grandMHi -'fa Klulteti dervish 
sheikh Han told us how the deerctin, which formed the 
prayer-rug of his ancestor .md is still 1 t reasured in the 
family, was confidently believed to have belonged to 
a stag which earned the sheikh regularly to attend 
Friday prayers at Mecca.' Though the prayer-rug is 
not the only vehicle of these Journey s, it is easy to 
understand how it has been singled out.- Pious persons, 
engaged in intense prayer, must often have imagined 
themselves tiimsported to the Holy Places,' and if the 

inti thjit mit^uloui jemnsty l’flti*, p. 29 i r u. 1. Solomon and 
hit fuitc wear! cm pilgrimage to Mecca on 4 lupc carpet (Migae, £>iVf. 
if.1 its* #57). The or cMef of thr k wd^ 111 b believed 

fo tr^uBfort himself from Mrlfcdi to Catm m m iiuutit, j&d so, t», 
fern any otic pLtc c to j aother 1 (Lint. Afdi. Egvptwtij n i t 2Q1) . Durmish 
Dedc naifucnlotisly cto^d At Ik^portie on fooi jdo etublUkcdl him- 

idf ic Rurneti tiki {F- VV. |i), End Stitfk mirscubsiilT mm cd the 
like of OttirftU mei . -tmi-mar ; yx kW* p. 5WJ Jtid n 4 (with 
referents to Sjuatvvcip SmfCiM&rt dti lh/itx T p. 114 ,). On %\x. 
tnzttportitioJi of Moslem riifttt in scumt GbtjMhcr-i Rrv Uin. 
Rfhg, 11, and for IcvitJiinn in ^enemi see bclnw, pp. I nani > 

fnatn objects jLeo were miriE-tiloiJilf mmpofted. Thrs pktirrr Uy S« 
Lake of the V%i gift it I'urw came ndncalotitb from Enm in die 
kouodairii- period f Button, G*iu Gxnn***i*k* p. J+y)- GettACttlTO 
possesses j mincutmiii picture of the Vir^jn wfeb fidw rhcrc Emm 
Hktiuri of .Mbani.i (Gregomviur. fUmf rt rr hrir^, p. f|j). The 
Virgin w - j .-‘. hi an 4.del man in ilts e ■■! cmtiporring fnjcu Con* 

. ufitjnuplc i diuith now in Runia (OiIMjp dr PLucy, DiVf, Arfi-grorr, 
L 267) In Catfioliekm the Holt Hotr-c of Loretto h riic mr-ii fimnua 
CISC ; CoLlm ;El PluH-j'j fit* ii, 2Sfi f, ; I' Chrtaliet, 

1 I Mil IfcR £?) 4 Fy */ j TttfJt* p 5. 

» EiimtUlly cirpt!& .trc not priy^-nuft lint ihc iJlisn^ Easterners 
til on. For ihnil&r itnriei Wettaratrn would have Thought of flyine 
flfiirj. A* MoUj mined used a %iag hvru; for hb tnlmcoW’ jentropy, 
it HMi bf inferred tEsir th^ ide* that a rug wj- ihr vehicle nf PTim- 
p^urion ivj,? Lit« im! littiuiandr depends i the Modem u.nr of 
null in 

' C^ihnlk Miuiplci ilw chxht. In m Cs'tarn *tw? b l.idwiiie 
viiifcd thi: Holy [«ind (Mioiy, J/np. ,l 6 j), »lilk M*fir d^Apred^, 
4 Spixmli mvitk, ivrut to Meiico p. Tljeb ritidoi neetned 
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prayer-rug <:lianccJ to be 3 detrsldn, it is but a small 
step for \ heir descendants to imagine an actual dccr t 
tamed by the saint, as the agent. 1 

(i) 7 hr SpfttU of ILijt Bfit talk '■ 

Haji Behasli, travelling through the village of Ernieni, 
entered a peasant’s cm rage and was hospitably enter¬ 
tained by its occupants with a meal nf yoghurt and 
lionev. in recognition of their courtesy be blessed them 
and spat out a mouthful of the food, which at once 
hardened into stone. This, he gave them to under¬ 
stand, would furnish them with a perpetual livelihood. 
Such if the origin of the veined agate found near 
Nevihehr, the carving of which into buttons, cups, and 
other small objects is a local industry to this day.i 

Vt them ibv.Uwc fict,»od were ftcnptajl U -ucii by their public, who 
nuj. crrn havr them rigid *nd apparently Ufcksi. thidi wul* being 

rapt aiv^y cUewheft. Ii u io ^ noted rhat retifioui jUtnetmn a 
ffiucli more practised in tint £3*1, 

1 On the ipecial cffitfleiion Ibewcen dett nnl xn<$% (wfo#, 
P |t. leo f, There ti m neending ■*tie both foi tap md uijct*: (a) 
4 <aint iif the forest tide o& j stag, i wild bean Hat capable oi domewt- 
C4twn, ice Kvlivj. Tt.tveh, ii, 14 l (*)■ ^ dw dewtt wjch u Ah¬ 
med Rjfjj (Peerattd, Rmntr Jl^nir, f, nde (in s wild and tw- 

nirofovK inimai: 1 line, for insuancc; (0 H;ji BeitaiL outdoes tom !>.' 
riding tm in liunimst* Qh\c£i. * (Q»lfct t Jrmf*ir $ p..+j)- Carpet- 
fLlbg cnrwspoiidi to (c) t being m live m« rtbncm to pjm% Wt x» 
(if) 11 u» W of (*)• The flying hnne afprtn in urlj Aryaa 

tnyTbobfiy, and i*. mmmnn in ths l^firjn cycle storm. 

J * p - ajo- 

1 J Hic we referred to » thil faswn 45 bagpam f qmtle j *nd i* 
mentioned br Te«=r (.#«> Mint*", ii. W ^ »1* ardUadwp Cyril 
if *h- Strata til. Li. 10, ITri .-r.e nmW 

<-;;■[■. _ i.si!v It th. convMiionijji Betetb, *od » in Vitroai fonrn 

bv the Bektiilii dcntiiia- A (welve-pointed -iir at it h *he m 
wm on the ltrt.1 (Cmnei. tAtit, i. S4&J « - «**»?*«* 

■ tar hangi round ihe n«t (Lrahe, <V, Crrrrr, tv, 184) ot 11 va«d >t 4 

([Ekntl finpb *f J 9 ***?* ^ 4 'S * ®™V wrirw** 

p. 14;} ; 4 tfeiLZeni-lllipcd earring the amt itiatfifafll {tf*nic\imr* 
j|mj of ii die m*rfc wf tbc silib^tc Ektudfci derbisLc^ (Cumet, 
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A somewhat more elaborate story based on the same 
theme relates [hat Haji Ib'ktash asked and received 
hospitality in a Turkish house but afterwards discovered 
that his host had poisoned him. He therefore obtained 
at i he house of a Christian an emetic which caused him 
to spit blood : his spittle mixed with his blood hardened 
into the red-veined variety of the local agate, 1 

This version gains additional point from the fact that 
the persons who carve the stone in question at Hajj 
Beit ash are without exception Christian;, and that the 
relations til the Beitashi are more friendly with Chris¬ 
tians than with orthodox Mussulmans. It seems cer¬ 
tain. moreover, that in Degrand’s version of the story 
J the village of Fxmcm ‘ indicates a village of Armenians 
(TL Ermcnt). 


(li) The tides "/ Negrfipant 

* Not a great many years ago this water was like any 
other pari of the sex, and did not flow it all ; A but 
a Hadji, being a prisoner in that tower ,3 when the 
Infidels had the place* and confined in a dark cell, where 
he could see nothing but the water below, through a 
hole in his dungeon, begged of God to send hi m some 
sign by which he might know when to pray. His re¬ 
quest was granled, by the change which immediately 
took place in the flowing and reflowittg of the si ream ; 

TunjHir J’Anr, i, 343 ; «y Nicola), tap* ivii), A icfct- 

etu'f t. 1 Hfltaihi ni- Wiirc <if ihi same material iiprnbably m he fmrod 
in MacFarUm, fV*ey 4 *d in BtHtny, i, 496; tf, d'Ohugn'i cut of a 
ikktaflii dcrriih (Tableau, it, pL 114), A similar •tuiv tccim to be told 
o{ metrahaum (tj. Chi tic. 7 rui-sii, ii, jK)). Covel (Oietiri, p. 153} 
fiwtjd J lia- or right-tided a*ate ifiriil-;-ftnne worn by dovi^he* I a 
divine the health «1 iftdr atacm friends. 1 F VV. H. 

[ i:c iifctisLr and vii Iri.i ti • of slit l.oripus luvi i|wtg excited 
mriotii), especially amont the people! of ihr almotl tisfclesi Mediter- 
nnru 

- i'j*. the old walet-caitk on die bridge, drue cbmoteJ 


Miraculous Riding z%t) 

and since ihai lime, the current has altered its course at 
each ofi the five seasons of prayer.' 1 

(iii) Haji Bek task and Jhw/d Rifat 

During; the sojourn of Haji Bektash at Mecca ii was 
announced to him that Ahmed Rifai, already a saint of 
established reputation, was coming to visit him riding 
on a lion and using live snakes for reins and whip. At 
the approach of the saint thus mounted, Haji Bektash 
ascended to the top of a wall, and ron jured it to move 
under him towards Ahmed Rifai. The Utter, realizing 
the- greatness of the feat, from this moment acknow¬ 
ledged, the s.iintship of Haji Be Hash. 3 

' iEobhou^e, t, 454. Ilir = c■‘nj inaj owe iorticiiutig io that 

• '( Joseph, nb i* credited with the Immition ^s"vrafrbt*, fmm ihf tamr 
pifyyi mwtivf, wliik imprkui«t In a dart celt in Egypt (Kdr. 
l f ii f 190). With llm compart die < tory of Christ Leuptns Ranni7afi nn 
M t , Qitj nnuiiij, hui ng al I day a net c-i ti n g on tv afre r mu dow n M 1 he 
lanKl mold not be observed from Me. (JuannLama Ht m^lc 1 bird ot 
■ by And gave it life (thii incident pfobaMy <, omei fr^m die Jj 

PEaj\nut y we Mjffbr, Din. dfi jtf$tryfhu 9 i. 976* and TKc^cjiih, 
i’tiydgfi, li f Sib?). This bird : L rhe original of ban : Kits, coming one it, 
tiimlr, give the frar hour of uiui^t (Fktotth LfgtnJtJ p, 1 3 ; 

Erg. esl T m. fo If.), The JVfmlctn uk addi that every nhrhr, whsa thr 
Ian coded, God *ciit down 1 table from IfesYcll with food for Ctimi 
tnd Hu diidpl« TKi h 4 crude interpretation nf it, 11 

Angela came and mini*! trod unto him % ahkd perhaps by painting* 
of the Lan Supper and thr Miwn-vc-vaitt^rw - Ft b curium’s u> hud tbs 
incident repeated about the hoyn: of Simon the Tanner ji Joppa* 
where it h 1 perversion of thn ChrbtiiH! 1 story of the ffrcit irieet «xu 
by Peter, containing the tlean and imthiri ratnuik 
1 m itory » toid in Dcgtand (//dnr< p. 119}* Mid is uric 

of the mo*t popular legend* of their Master among the Rcktaihh 
though 111 chronology docs not taaa mrmtini Ei i* iIrj sold ui Haji 
ikkiath and Hap Ehtram (Choice Faya?*. p. 47), and ii ni retailed 
ru Pick R. M- DiwbbiJ by Cappadocian Creek* of S. Chara Umbos Msd 
Mohammed (for the equation of Haji Bekuth -nd S. CharaUmboi ice 
ibovc T pp> 8J-4). further afield among the Khdhaiti K, 1 1 rtb of the 
i>craiii] B the iimr Competioon i» wid In have occurred between ihc 
Sty fib T or bnU ineii rj.f iwu rival tribe; (Mtityfir.ux See) lev 

div* !Qt4 r p. 58), Very inEereitinjE ;» ihc jeftriah pil^rimafte a 
vm" u 
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(iv) Abdul Musa and Geyikh Haim 
4 ii is related that on a certain time AbdaJ Musa due 
a live cole into cotton* 1 and sent it to Chtnglu Ra&a '■ 
who in return hereof put milk into .< cup, md sent it to 
him- Now the messenger admiring at the action of the 
Reverend Ahdal Musa r he demanded of him* what 
strange mystery is there in sending of milt, and to 
what purpose is it as to your action ? he answered* the 
mxlie which he sent is Deeres milk ; the taming of j 
w0de beast is very difficult.* ? 

(v) JeUd-td+Din and the Mtmk 
A Christian monk once asked Jelal-edL-din, *he founder 
of the Mevlevi dervishes, what was the advantage of 
Ifikm over Christianity, since it was written in the 
Koran that all men alike should come to hdl-fite, 
jelai replied by putting the monk's habit, wrapped in 
his own, into an oven ; when the packet was taken out, 
ihe monk’s habit was found to be charred and blackened, 
Jda) T s only purified by the firc> 

£vi) Kaigusuz and the Stag-Dervish 
Kaigusux, ihc dervish founder of the Bektashj tehkt 
on the Mobttam ai Cairo,* while he still lived in the 

month ifwr Fusover m tii£ tomb of Rib hi Ephraim Angzw *\ 11b»- 
cen in Algeria, He w« a refugee fran Spain of the fourteenth ccntuff* 
ami the qitlv tEmi£ known of bin? n tint he ciUcrcd Tlcracen Tiding • 
Iujo* wjili k iiiiike fot bridle (Vin Getinep,, E* At^ir, pp. 41 tt.% 
Ru-iniO Catholici life ffe^OlUU the ibrhir hhd. r p. 4^)- ThU utariotu 
borrowing of o&e saint 1 * legend* by another occur* became the name 
and peramafity of a *ainl form the lejar liable element in Tradition. 

' Thu miratle {fhs cotton bring utihuml by the cealj U recoiled ol 
the Chrinkn raint Ampldlociiiut of Icommn by Symson 
phrAite* (Mignc, Fiitr, Gr* ervi* y60) 

1 Ghjnglu Uaba h a miusJie fr>r Gryixh Babr, a ninx of Bruii 
nowued for hb inters* in timing deer <rr IkW% p. 460* n* 3, 

■ Seinun'i Qnhm, pp, 11E t 

* Ertiku Am *f *2v jwfir, tn Redlamur’s Me■ uwpi, p. 87 (Si), See 
further below, p. 37a. f Sec below, pp. 5^ 14— lo. 
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world before his conversion, waa devoted to the that* 
Ont day he shot at and Wounded a stag. He was 
shocked and astonished to set the stricken animal ,is- 
^ f,:inTT °f a venerable dervish : and, overcome 
with remorse, he retired to a convent and took the habit 
of si dervish. r during his noviciate he was put to menial 
tasss, which included the hewing of wood for the frater- 
nity. In l he course of Ids work, he arrived at such a point 
of perfection in his union with the life of Nat lire that one 
day he returned from his daily task saying that he had 
heard t he tret- he was cutting cry out "Whysrrikesi t hou 
me i On thjs he was at once recognized as 3 great saint, s 

(vti) Emrtm Yunuz, 

ft 15 related of Emrem Yunuz that he served the same 
convent as woodcutter without promotion for forty 
yt.^rs, l hen in a fir ofdcspondencv .j 1 his apparent lack 
of progress in the Way, he left she convent and began 
to travel, joining himself 10 two stranger?, also der¬ 
vishes. Die first evening they were in company they 
lind no food. One of the strangers prayed, a ad, in answer 
ro his prayer, food was miraculously provided. On the 
second evening the second of the strangers did the same, 
llic wondering Yuma*, was convinced by ilus that the 
strangers were great saints, till they confessed that this 
favour of God was shown them for the sake of a holy 
man named It utuit. who had served liis convent as wood¬ 
cutter for forty years. Whereupon, having learnt his 
lesson, Yunuz retired once more t<* monasttr stdtwon.J 
Hie >jiLjCrMi U repeated in i!ic IjTr* of the Chriiiwn wiati, Eu«a- 
and Hubert t,l Lie^r, doubt],-., from ijyirnTal ( : <c below, n. ±64) 
pernip HuiMhiii (me the J*uk*S t tr. Cowell.) -our;-.-. 

I he poiflt tin in theconttiit between the iaitu’l pevitra, udWi- 
neu iml the extreme sensibility attained by the relijjio-jj. life. I hj- 4r( j 
tin- rtory 6 -jto Mr. W. IL Pedthu*, fcmi'.-lr Rft .M.'i round u 
J™ : ::Jmr * >•«« «■ Viwn me |,v , : i s |,, V[1 h j B 

Lu ty On tup? and taints ter below, pp. go fj, 

1 TnM mem Candii hyAfentali I lilili, -htikli of the KJutveti. 

ruF bnucni i imu* »cc bcluw* ji_ 50^, 
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(viii) Ala-fd-Din and the Imam Jtagbevi 

In the reign of AU-ed-din, sultan of Rum, there 
lived outside the wall* of Konia a pious Kadri dervish 
called the Imam Haghcvi. The neighbours, scandalised 
to find that the Imam did not attend prayers in the 
mosque of die quarter, complained of him on this count 
to the sultan, alleging also that he was given to drinking. 
The sultan sem a messenger to summon him to ilie 
court to answer these charges. It being a Friday, the 
Imam proposed to the messenger dial they should first 
’,iv their prayers. The messenger consented, and they 
mounted their horses- By a miracle of the Imam, how¬ 
ever, they were carried in the twinkling of an eye not to 
any mosque in Konia but to Mecca itself. The saltan's 
messenger, who had not visited the Holy Place before, 
lingered, and was left behind at Mecca till the Im^n'i 
came for him on the following Friday, AJa-ed-din, 
Snaring of these marvels, did not wait for the coming of 
the saint, bat rode out in person to do him homage; 
but when he arrived, he found the object of his rever¬ 
ence already dead- 1 The horses which had made the 
miraculous journey were turned to stone and stand by 
the tomb of their saintly master, working miracles of 
healing for the faithful and believing to this day. 1 

(ix) Eskiji K*>ja 

* When Timur marched against Bru^sa the inhabi¬ 
tants, being alarmed, inquired of Emir Sultan what was 

1 Tlfcli « ch*raeictisfk of the wint whr> hni ji turned pcrirctUpn : 
tf. /.£, Ainmorth* Tratwh. 1 F iFi^-S r 

- V \\ | 1 . : ret *bo*r, p, ft?- A v^riipt of ihe -ht^ tiSr fi fold 
tht cobbler Ukli »i CtimtiifldTWpk(Cantw iuul Nkoktdw, iWHw J/ 
s’. 144), ifdibiiSwp of N^biod in the seven- 

tcL-ftdi century + w^i templed by a devil* but m&dt the devil ji j bone 
rim 1 tun to Jerutatem and tuiA in one itigbf (D J Oppenbrirn ift T^wf 
du tfmd* ¥ 1^9, p. fii&j. On 1 notation n**feeve T p. u, MX 


Unknown Saint Zty$ 

now to become of the town, The Saint said, “ The 
com minder of the town leaving recommended it to 
Esktji ivoja and Khizr, they must be informed of it." 
Itderim [bayezid 1 ] being defeated, Emir Sultan wrote 
a note which he sent by one of hi; Dervishes into the 
camp of Timur, with an order to deliver it to Eslciji 
Koja, that is to the chief of the tailors who mend old 
clothes. Having read the Saint’s note, he said, *" Emir 
Sultan shall be instantly obeyed• " he stuck his needle 
in hi; turban, and before he could put up his things in 
his bag, all die tents of the camp were broke up by the 
power of his command, because dm old tailor happened 
also to be a pole of poles, or great Saint/ 1 

(j.) Ilaji Rfhtiiim Teuvetlu 

Haji Ephraim Teuvctlu is buried in a turlw at Hava- 
un, .1 village in the Taurus, In hi; lifetime he was 
a shepherd in the service of a local bey , One day, while 
Ids master was absent on pilgrimage, Ephraim’* wife, 
having prepared a tasty meal, happened to exclaim, 

‘ How I wish the Master were liere to enjoy this ! f 
Her husband persuaded her to give him a portion of the 
food in a covered dUh, which he conveyed, still smoking 
hot, to his master a t Mecca. The same evening became 
back to his home. When the master returned from the 
pilgrimage, he brought with him, as evidence of the 
miracle which had taken place, the covered dish, and 
Ephraim’s reputation as a saint was thenceforward 
established. 3 

(xi) Ali Eftfidi and the fVo/f 

A certain All Efendi was appointed kadi of Tolat t 
he was very modest and very poor, having nothing in 

1 Lv%j f Jmi At, ii< i. 

1 Cjisiuj ^hd Nfeaiiidr^i *Tf£4 Jit TAn* pp, tt. ’1 he 

.line slurp 1 funir? p*n tvl'ilie evcie o£ j Kurdish ^ic-phrir! Muzur 
(MoljmeujE Seel in Gf*g. y*unt. xtiv f 1714, pp 60 £), eurirjtulj of 
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liiL- world but a basket (zumhttf) of books, from which he 
was nicknamed * Zulu bully \ The people: *>f Tokar 
were disgusted at the appointment to their city of j 
man so apparently undistinguished. 11 happened, how - 
ever, one day that a shepherd had to report To his 
master that a wolf had stolen ;t ewe from Ids dock : the 
master, believing tile shepherd had himself stolen the 
ewe, threatened to stop the price of it from his wages, 
and referred the case to the kadi of Tokat far a decision, 
Ali Efendj, taking pity on the shepherd, wrote officially 
to the wolf, citing him to appear before the court to 
answer for his misdemeanour in accordance with the 
^fred law of Islam. The letter was duly delivered by 
i he shepherd, the wolf duly appeared before the kadi* 
acknoiv edged his guilt, and was sentenced ro replace 
the stolen ewe. The result ia not stated, but 1 the 
people of Tokat wondered at the miracle and under¬ 
stood that their kadi was j holy man and favoured by 
God and His Prophet 


(\ii) Sheikh El-Bedawi 

Sheikh El-Bedawi * being denied a Privilege by the 
Basha, which he had before enjoyed, lit by moving his 
Cap on one side caused his [the Sasha's] Castle to lean 
on one side ready to fall, which affrighting the Basha, 

Hie (m till e ra} ChrijliATL iAint* $„ John, “ th e HiFj n l.j it ™ of Ulfciut* (ObCf- 
- n:ns ZiimncrcTp, Durrfr Sytim, p, iU, noic). The rwtif fo 

fmtTfcd In iHc Jporrypha (Bit and jj# Drdgcm t pp. 13 f-)- 
1 CiffioT ind Nicciudoi, FvfkUw d* CcnftjntitepU, pp. 1S5 ft. ,A 
limibr itory wai told to Chalet pp. 40 £) in n lildt Jkji 

ush %urci 41 iht hern. The Mint, it U raid, waa wrongful]* jccm-cd 
in JlLe T-*ji41Ei al .scaling* Umh p and summoned 11 mtnesen in hi? favuwi 
Em th* wdIvti who ww tht at tuil culprits Aini then (lie noun of thr 
where the ihcfs took phict: Another Zimibul Eftndi h buried 
tiur CorkFidiiiinoplf : 3 dcrvhii uiir Ifiofc j attfr \m tomb and l!ic ad- 
j< min l: grot in i p tam o ns j i j pilgrimagefar harren wa m -u t w lio l 12 d c 11 

the exurnic end of fJhv jgrnlto {Chinan Sky* LfJ lw -wn tf In Dfrrir&i, 
P- IJ *>- 
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he granted him his Privilege, and he by pulling hjs Cap 
torights by little and little sot the Castle upright again/' 


It will be seen from these examples thji the legends 
of Moslem saints range from quite simple rustic tales, 
embodying well'known folk-lore motifs or explaining 
local peculiarities, to stories of a learned and instructive 
n.iiutc, dcvi&ed 10 point a moitiJ or to iucr^Asc iIk 
prestige of a saint or his order. Similarly, the traditions 
of a religions centre may be a literary collection of 
stories regarding local saints, Hite Efl a Vi $ Acti&f the 
Adepts,- which centres round the personality ot JeUJ- 
ed-efin of Ronia, founder of die Mevlevi order ; or, 
like the Srorv of Sari Sattikj they may be a sophisticated 
ttebauffi of genuine folk-legends or, agam, pure folk- 
legend, handed down by word of mouth and never 
committed to writing- A good example of the latter 
is the legend of the Bektashi tekke of Demir Baba, near 
Razgrad in Bulgaria- This is a clumsy patchwork, ap¬ 
parently untouched bv literary tradition, in which the 
saint of the Ukht, a (probably mythical) warrior dervish, 
originally conceived of as a contemporary of the 1 urkish 
conquest, is inextricably contused with the founder, an 
earlv nineteenth-century pasha of Rustdmk,‘ ana is 
supposed to have lived under Suluti Mahmud 11 (iBob 
to I&39)- This story, rescued from oblivion by Kanitz, 
run* as follows: 


(xiii) Hiifan Demir Baba Prhlivan -< 

Hasan Demir Baba Pthlivan lived four hundred years 

1 Th£v C (iui. f r«*b. Ui Hairn'i Hfcri* Ml. Ii. 4=9 M- &• 
lht A^tcrdim 17a? edition). On Sh«kh El I"' 1 ** 

belmr, trp, 665-70 €t ,, _, - , 

. Trawled by tOsdlw.1* *nd pnUMiai wxtt hi raw* « the 

Jf/mrti. 

t Dheuucd below, op. +ag 0- 

* Hssan PcWivin Bab:.. on whom «<- lurtba b«W, p. 59 ? 

J Kmtin, Bt-lgarir, p, 5JS- 
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ago. He was a holy dervish, who vvas able to make water 

S ush from the most arid rocks, as he did it Krai fiunar, 
Is original dwelling-place, and in the gorge tv here he 
built lih uhke and his tomb. He was the father of the 
seventy-two nation? of the earth. One day a terrifcde 
giant having drank all the water of the army of the Czar 
of Russia, the ally of Sultan Mahmud [tBoH to 1839], 
Dcmir Baba, killed the fearful monster, and the Czar 
recognized this service by giving him 18,000 ukts of salt 
yearly. As the Russian armies were also suffering from 
hunger, the dervish brought, in a -heet knotted at the 
four corner*, bread, hay, and barley, and lo ! when men 
and horse* had eaten, there remained over and above. 
But when the dervishes sided against the sultan in 
favour of the Janissaries, the true believers, Dcmir Baba 
stopped sending victuals to the Russia n .Army. Ibrahim 
Pasha, governor of the province, in his anger, would 
have chastised the rebel. The latter escaped by scaling 
a sheer rock. Converted by this miracle, the Pasha 
ordered that the repose of the hermit should not be 
disturbed. The tekke. however, suffered under the im¬ 
pious reign of Sultan .Mahmud, and it was abandoned 
and neglected under Abdul Mejid. The springs dried 
up, and this drought lasted thirty years. But the pious 
Abdul Aziz con finned the ancient ri gilts of the sacred 
place, and for the last four years the springs have again 
flowed into the Danube. 

The rough classification of religious legend here ji- 
tcmpicd Has some importance, if of a negative character, 
for the student of tradition in its relation to historv 
The story of Dcmir Baba, nearly unadulterated foil;- 
tradition, is obviously worthless historically on account 
of tlic* low intellectual calibre of its composers. The 
half-sophktjrated legend of Sari Saltik ha* been shown " 
to be quite as unreliable, as being ‘ edited ' for the pur¬ 
poses of propaganda. Tin; Aeti 0/ the Adepts* a purely 
' In MS-d, riit, 29J IT.; ij. bd™, pp- ff. 
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literary collection, was composed much less for histori¬ 
cal purposes than for moral instruction ; anv historical 
value it may have ii derived from its early date, nearly 
con temporary with that of the mystic philosophers it 
celebrates. The result of the era mi nation is thus a 
serious warning against the use of religious legend as an 
independent historical source. 


OLD TESTAMENT SAINTS 


§ I. DakIH. 

T HE prophet Danid h reverenced by Mohamme¬ 
dans generally as the patron of occtdE sciences, 4 
tiis grave was ihown ux Sir^ ai teas! as early the 
srn h cent tin, * and Is still a Moslem pilgrimage, Notices 
of a second repvitcd tomb at Tarsus begin in the eigh¬ 
teenth century* Lucas, who visited the town in ljo$ t 
sap: 

* Lcb Batmans aaommt que c*cit chez eux oil eat niurt Je 
t'rophecc Daniel: fefltfai dan* line Mosquec, mjuh Lcpiellc on 
pretend qu'il j £te cnierr*. Lh Tutcs y out mi* sisr une grande 
tom be un ce rcueO file hoh w qn'iL- reverent ; er il? Ic font volt 
vuminit;:, i ceax qui yieuneut, a Tartc, enrame unr rarei^ 
Ce ccrcueil est toujour- convert d*un grand dmp mi r en 
brodcrie/1 j 


IV. B# Barker, an old resident in Tarftss, gives the 
following notice of the supposed tomb of Daniel; 

1 The Talks heUl in great venfefltittl a tomb which thtsy be¬ 
lieve contains the, bone* of thi* prophet, titnated in an ancient 
Christian church, converted bn. a mosque, in the ecu ire of die 
modem town of Taratis. The sarcophago* 1 * md to hr about 
ftwtyj&t M(&' die *tirihct of the present ioiI* in consequence 
of the accnmalitioii of earth atwi ¥tonc?: and over which a 
nream flow from the Cytitius river, nf comparatively modem 


i For DmuPt book of pruphreie* ter Migue, Dirt* dr* Af*crypbt2 v ih 
iM # and PoRte*, 17 <ua»nir, it, 665 ft-; *« *ho p. 471, sl 4 below, 
1 Tlicoiffliiiii fir Sii« 7/ffu/ Lurijf, cd. Qcjftr in /fin, p- 

149 ! «L TobJcr* p. JS 9 . 

1 FvjtgrJmtfUQrtofltSpf. Haji Khalfa ii fSenfc Hicb«eiidof 
Djniel in Ci': :a at £hjJl Memi Kal (kc be ioiv, p, 75a,R. *)h omibtd 
In Buoehi\ itsiuliitioii of Mensrik-ebHiij (in Ayr. Jr Ftywf, ii, lot;. 
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dhnc, Over this stream, ai the particular spot where the s*t- 
copkjgu* was (before the caiul was cut and ike uviictf. wtm over 
it) it*mi: the ancient ehuidi abdvc mentioned ; and its mark 
the cut! spot of the iomb below, 2 wooden monmnent tu: been 
erecred in ihc Turku it style. [Thu motnitncru b o/vtroi with 
an embroidered doth+ and itajidi in a :pecol apartment bush 
for St, fmpi the irnn-^rated window y of which it may oceanon* 
ally be* seen when die Armetujti! take occasion 10 snake their 
Awret deviations ; but gdienUy a cortiin 1* dropped to hide it 
from vulgar view, and add by exclusion m the sanctity of l)l<_ 
plaee] T The water* of this rivulei are turned off evert' year in 
ihc iLi mm rr in order tu dear the bed of ihc canat . - . It is 
j carton* coincident*; ihji ihn tiippiis'etJ tomb of Lhnud the 
Prophet +1E Sa&aiisaid to be. like the one above deferibed* nrider 
a running stream / 1 

The mosque itt quesilora is* according to Langlois* 
called Makam Jammer, in full* Maham Ii^zreti Darnel 1 
the same author diulngiiishes it from the Ulu jami f 
which is ^aid to occupy ihc site of the church of SS- 
Peter and Sophia 1 .tiul stands, like the mosque of Daniel* 
in the middle of ihe town* Cuiuet seems lo identify 
1 he Ulu Jstmi and the mosque of Daniel,* 

It is evident that the association* hie so far a? we 
know* of the name of Daniel with the tomb of Tamos 
must be connected in some wav with the Su&m sane* 
tu ary -5 The latter, which is still an important Moham¬ 
medan pilgrimage, U skua red on the eastern bank of the 
Shanr rivers We jtc comparatively well informed as 

r Lat*) iW PmiUrti pp. 17 £. * Cifiris, p, 339 

1 , p, 31 7 p The prcicTst building dttw from a,i*. J 

F W> _ . 

1 T«r^w ii, 47-S . " I>mu [L> mmoiier] nomtnrc "Ouluu* 

Mel,?mi Chtfif-Djitnaai^ Li tradition pbec It tombeau An proper* 
Dirndl 1 

% Thb i.jrmesiari if ■tuple, *« Mtw, f joj- 

* A pica b given by Lafkii in f>«+ Aey S&u Ifr- * (r8$% 10 free 
P 4JT3. 1 view by Klanditf and Gmicj * Vyc^f r* iWw m pi ioa Lor the 
Tomb nf Diuid ^ur:;i ■ ci- Jm^nh t f\ yri. i «, 43c. f.r. /Jvim//, '. r . 

far dculh tif in It^ndtry Iihusry Ailicz't vdiiiuii of Henfimiu *u 
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to ns history, h is first mentioned by Theodosius 
about 530, According to the translation by Mtutawfi 
(f, 1300] of Ibn Asim (f 735) the coffin of Daniel was 
found in the palace of til .' Persian governor when Susa 
was taken by the Arabs (64.0) : it was said to be that of 
a holy man from Iraq, who lud been summoned thence 
bv the Susam in a season of drought. The Arab general, 
acting on orders given by Ali, rurned the river of Suin 
temporarily from its bea and buried the body there: 
1 The waters of bus now flow over the body of Daniel.’ : 
benjamin of Tudela (Lite twelfth century) gives an 
entirely different version. In hb time the sepulchre of 
Daniel was in front of one of the synagogues, but lJh- 
coffin was afterwards removed and suspended by chains 
from the middle of the bridge over the river. 'Fhe 
rea^.n for this is given .n follows : the possession of the 
coffin of Daniel was supposed to. bring prosperity to the 
Jewish quarter of the town which originally possessed 
it. The poor quarter on the other side of the river, 
therefore, requested that it should be given to them 
temporarily, and eventually it was arranged that the 
coffin riiould be yearly transferred from one side of the 
river 10 the other, 1 San jar Shah of Persia (d. 113$}, 
considering the arrangement derogatory to the Prophet'; 
remains, had the bridge measured and suspended tin- 
coffin by chains from the exact middle, ‘ and the coffin 
of Daniel is suspended from the bridge unto this very 
day. Tile King commanded that in honour of Daniel 
nobody should be allowed to fish in the river, one mile 
Y«dfAi p L 11 7 ff, ( jnd lof itu present trite Owelty, 7/tf vU ¥ i, \ 10 „ 

Luiiu^, T rm rlt in CbidJa^ pp. 4 if If, 1 A \lodi\ Trairlt t« 

Li* 190; WjwIIiioDti. hi y.R.G.S. ia fi 839)^ pp. 69, ; Ljyijd, in 

7 . ft.G.S. rri (1K46), p H 61 Cj\ Cinnoly’i ttin/rMT*i a pji. 4S9 ff. 

* From Guielty'i uamlatiou in Walpole** Tr&rtls, p. 429. 

1 Similarly, fhe hcwjv of Jo&cph bfePftUt piwperii tf to the bjni of 
the Nile Dll which h WU. To prniuit tilt deiulitirjn of iLc utlkrr 
banlt* it wai dtullj buried Ln the river (Atljftie, tiict, Jrt dp&rypk*U 
ii, 4^4)^ 
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on each side of the coffin.' 1 Musuwfi, in the thirteenth 
Centura, describes the tomb of Daniel as standing west 
of the river : in Iris honour none of the fish in the river 
were ever molested by man. Medieval tradition gener¬ 
ally asserted that Daniels grave wa* in the bed of the 
river and that the Mosque of Daniel marked the nearest 
point to his supposed grave, 1 

The discussion in detail of these stor its related by tbn 
Asim in the eighth, and Benjamin of Tudela in the 
twelfth, ccnturv need not detain us. for our purpose 
two facts arc important, viz. the supposed burial of 
Daniel in rite bed of the river and the preservation of 
lhe fish.- Both these suggest an original river rub, 
though both arc explained as due to historical persons 
by ticarb contemporary authors 

The sole link with Tarsus is the fact that both * tombs 
of Daniel' are supposed to be in river-beds, and this is 
probably more than a coincidence. Down to the thir- 
tee nth century, when Tarsus was under the Christian 
feine? of Armenia, the chief, if not the only, Moslem 
pilgrimage in the city was the grave of the caliph 
Mamrni who, dying in K33 at Podandus (Bozanti), was 
carried to Tarsus and there buried 1 on the left hand 
side of the Friday Mosque \ which seems under Ar¬ 
menian rule to have been the church ol SS. Peter and 
Sophia in the middle of the city.* This grave was still 

1 Ben j.«Tiin <if Tuttcb, Ituurttty, ed. A'htr. i, T17 tf The aecgwti 
■■f file coffin mn fended irum the bridge it eanfiraifd hr ilie contem- 
pur >n Rabbi Pet* hi* (T** •*<. C*mrty.m Stmp.Jim. At. 

vtii, 1J}JI, f. /*). Allies'* note on Benjamin of TodeU’i (tintiAty, ii, 
i-j cite [Im; icmh-ceniuiy I bn Hi obi a mentioning thr coffin of 
lintel. j S«r:ngt, fi. Ciliftule, y, 240. 

t Cwmosi. Itw.1 r/ . p. + $<K ‘IV 1 she td-’ll lie preserved i blMihot 
up ind doH : n from the bridge for DmieL'i nice *nd 1 F» raeuUr "* 1* 
fed for the rw. il table, Carmnly 1* <|wtfaj; |»eho> Hi-Ahntfi .*>■ 1 
cd. Up de Bid: I'H, hoiaem, pS»;« the to* b -t BinditL 
% Set Wiiliibrand □1'Ohknbaip, b Alliiifi*, ZV^urra. i, 157; cj. 
below, gp. 69S, Tor. 
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knann in 1225 ; - in (705 * the tomb of Mamim is not 
mentioned .md that of Dame) replaces it as the Moslem 
oik of the town. 

The circumstances of M.imun's death,! as related by 
a tenth-century Arab Idstorian, were curious. At Po- 
dandus was a stream of very cold water* so dear that the 
legend of a coin thrown into it could he clearly read, 
Mamun «w in 1 he stream a fish which he desired should 
he caught and cooked for him. The fish was caught, 
but managed to slip hack into the water, splashing the 
caliph fts it did so ; the caliph shiYtrgd^ and* when the 
fish was again caught, was nibble to cat it : he died 
shortly fficr.* Whether the story is true or not, it 
seems clear that the stream 41 Podandut was sacred k 
The com thrown in was probably an offering: * to catch 
the fish Was 3 -.in and Mam tin suffered accordingly. 

It is surdy more than a coincidence that we find 
much later i he incident of the fish transferred to Tarsus 
it eel i, where the caliph m$ buried /and the place recog¬ 
nized a* under the protection of the/iWj Whether 
trom confusion oi the Tarsus river with that of Bosunti 
(ro some extent explicable by ihc fact I hat the road 
from [ arsus through die Taurus passed Bozanti) we 

1 dMz t .1" Valuta Itxu**i queued h> l_r A”. Ca/iphxtr. 

P- *33 

1 'l"ht dale of L.Uttea via it to Timit i Sec below, p. 696 f 
* Jiiwevti 1 , xi Hamii] , kciait iht water (Gevg. Jaur*, nil, 
* 9 °I* F; IP) °t dte potKmoto, nince it l» not recorded tbit he 

■Irani tnt oat or itt the ot he t, On nured fUN ice ilu)vt r ^ g 4 t"^ 

1 For tldi wrodd-wrde practice ik Fr*zcr + , note on Pm. I, 54 (4}: 
stir Aaia Minor t« V, dc Htjjtkct, 0/ a T*ri t ji. 173. Niebuhr 
it, at) tKfirdi that the YceIcEi are n^oned to 
throw-' ^olri a ad iiIyct into 1 ditcm it Slie&h Je in honour of rJiHr 

saint and Ldinpurei the Jcbcl 5 Injur practice. 

Mimnn at 1 a mu actr Haji K h a«f i n, jS'orhtr^, ii t ]6 cl 
7 t> ll er T t'*y *jfA *. 67* fxue : 1 l T on monrrr - 1 Wnom un rndioh qut 
I'on dit tot i la tfardc tl*n Ginks. & j cettrtx^-mcm Fo?i rail ct come ; 
1 °' Uu jour 3 c khajif Mrcmoon sc promcjiflnt vrfi cefitter (r r [fuDw: 
the tactdtm of the fith} 
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cannot tell, but evidently the fish of the river of Tarsus, 
lilr<» that of Susa, were considered sacred. The location 
of Daniel's tomb at Tarsus probably rested on its two 
similarities to that at Sura : (i) that it was in a river 
and (2) that die fish in this river were preserved. To 
these must be added a third factor, viz. the hie ness of 
the last syllable of ‘ Tarsus' (Tersus) to the name of 
Susa (Sus), where lie? the traditional grave of Daniel 1 
Is it too much to assume that the great Moslem pil¬ 
grimage of the thirteenth century and the great Moslem 
pilgrimage of the seventeenth were identical, i.r. that 
the L tomb of Daniel ' is in reality the tomb of Masnun : 

§ 1 .. Joshua 

The veneration of Joshua by Mohammedans is due 
particularly to an obscure reference to him in the fifth 
book of the Koran (‘ The Table’). Commentators, 
drawing on Jewish sources, 1 idl in this context the story 
of the Twelve Spies, of whom only two (Joshua and 
Caleb) were faithful in keeping secret the gigantic 
stature of the inhabitants of Jericho, to the end that the 
Israelites might not be unduly depressed. The incident 
of the staying of the sun till Joshua had made an end of 
slaying ? is also recorded, with the addition that the day 
of the victor) .; a Triday, on which account Joshua 
was unwilling to prolong the slaughter, since by so do¬ 
ing he would break the Sabbath.* 

His position in the Mohammedan world being thus 
assured, many tomb* of Joshua are pointed out in the 

* Tiii 1 tdtat* to me from 1 jrjracd Molwmmabn ofT«- 

‘:in through Mi'. Clirislir 

* Cf. Hm hv, 6 ‘ Cj. ,7«i. i, t*. 

* Si!e\ AVrt. p. T*>, note j d'Herbdm, Bibl. Onto*}*, i,w. J*- 
;rfifft'a, ftibutbtn. Clcrmuiit-Ginnesu liesrcl the fcirenJ told neii 
Jedrlm or tome rain* tilled the ' City of Bjmj * b*c»uie ii \viA .0 *n 
hriii ivtlk The hero ii rhe imun Abu Tilth, wW gr**c s> ne*t ihc 
mint* The ml* indodet die stmn^ "f <•** (CIcrmorn-Ginnetu, 
Pal bunwH, p, (it), 
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lands of Islam.' Hut the only * tomb (4 Josliua ' re¬ 
corded in tilt Turkish area is the well-known .m actuary 
on the summit of the Giants Mountain (Jdar Dagh,' 
now more commonly Yasha &agh), on the Asiatic shore 
■ >f die Bosporus,' This kis generally been identified, 
but on insufficient evidence, with the Greek * Bed of 
Hera Ides * and more vaguely with the tomb of the giant 
Amykos, slain hereabouts by Pollux in the course of the 
Argonautieexpedition. On general grounds it is prob¬ 
able that we have here to do with a site associated from 
very ancient times with some sort of cult, since die 
mountain in question is conspicuous and commands a 
wide view, especially of the entrance to the much-feared 
Black Sea. It js therefore marked out as a place of rain¬ 
making and weather-survey,* and the constant inhabits- 

* Hvt replied lomta are iliown in Filcitittc, irci irdmp to UStran^c 
[Piilfttimr* frp, j37r +°4p I ' i ,49*- 53 0 'ITiwe are others in North Africa 

^k. Yrilnrcidj^ pp. 74 and at Comrantmoplje ; m the Lleil wt 

dull reiurti Ulcr. 

5 W-ii=h, C<uuUatitapit f l, Jf&ar i? the Arabic for tlic FciiLul 
dn , the g\&i it or rnrmirer of die Turfciili folk-ialci. 

* I he tomb of Joihsu is tntTitimud hr thr ibllnwlng mtLnn boiiict 

tiled belnw ; Graiidsi. Dtitr. di p. ja ; K, [>. ClarLe, 

'rrasvL\ it, 443 ; Wreath C •utewtimafslf, pp. 326 !i. . lijmiriw, 
CmiiiJaunzpHit ii p 2$# ; Fontanitr, /' yaga m Or Uni, p. 2% ; Gren* 
■iilSr; Tofflpk, Tfdt f? > ti, 77: Braver. > m Jirarn J CnrulrftttlRfiplf, 
pf> IJJ f. + CvntUMtim&d/ t y. 1H3 ; By&gaitEffi* ii* 

; Skcnc p Jmdsl t p* |6 j Sestifii, LiUris^ i ii „ 4*4; Gojdzthtr in 
y,.l).PJ*. ii, 13-17, None of thnsc, however, adds materially id our 
fclUTwltdgt 

1 WiUK(7«m^p p. ^3} *u\c* ckaily that the mountain wan io used 
in hit day, j dervlih on rhe iumnsit aignailing the ^approach of rein 
ctoudi id lime of drtra£fil and douhi]^ invoicing them by Ki« pray ere, 
h \ dervidh \ be *ayi* ■ ttandi on the top . . , and when he feci a cloud, 
he avuioun^ itf approach. 1 one Any climbed to the «mt pi ncc. and 
saw the dervish on the witch, end, “ I ksok-ed tmvjTth tfis «a p and bo 
littd a little doud riling out of the ica p lilt 1 min i hand, and gal me 
down tbit the rain flopped me not "\ In effect, it immediately fol- 
ltiwrd. 1, Such another weathtr-famt ii Yaghmur Baha (■ Ratn- 
Father "j 1 i'-if whom Ainnv«fih p Tflmvfr, i T 14j p and Barth, AVff/, 
p. Sj b 
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[loti nt i lie district and frcquerjiation of rhe strait by 
shipping would naturally give it a double vogue. 

The mosque and tomb of Joshua stand on the summit 
of the mountain in a grove of trees. The mosque U 
modern and in no way remarkable. Adjoining it on the 
south side is a walled enclosure con taming the alleged 
grave, which is about sixteen metres long, enclosed in 
a stone coping, and planted with trees and shrubs. 
Several trees and a railing at the north end are hung 
with threads and rags againsi fever, and the leaves of 
a bay tree near (he other end are used for the fumiga¬ 
tion of fever patients. 1 Around it are rhe houses of the 
(Nakshbandi) dervishes incharguof the sanctuary, They 
say that a turb* was once built over rhe grave, but the 
saint ‘ did not accept it ’ and it fell down 1 Beneath llic 
mountain in the valley of Bcikoz are the tomb and grave 
of Joshua's (anonymous) standard-bearer, who himself 
revealed die sire to a dervish. 

Jlie first mention of a religious establishment un the 
mountain is m the middle of the seventeenth century.! 
Galhnd, who made die ascent in (672, found then 'uti 
Turc seul avee s:i femme, kqiid aous dit qu'il estoit hi 
pour garder ce lieu qui est un Tekie ou monastere 
nomme *' Joucha peyamber " : e’est a dire Jostle.’ 1 
Wonderful accounts of the prodigious size of the buried 
prophet were current then as in our own day,* Tlic 


1 Pol ihii in million (with 4 Jvt lam) rf, Holiday, in FvfhLm, 
ni*. J57, it ii [volubly ns> mote than 1 toUviJrnee Out * Until nitJi 
nugjcr properties grew front the grave df Amytal (SchoL in. ApoIL, 
Jrjfanautw n, ii r \<j). 1 Sm jbore, pi 128. 

* Hvjsiri, f raVib, i, S, 73. " fwrph attend th~ mountain of Joint tn 
visit Ms taipL , , . there h i iwivrrtT jnd *."ur jkLin Ditched to ii_" 
Gf* H*ji Khuifa* Djtfhtn tram.1* tt. Morberjjt Jl. : * Skpuleruiti 
Ji:‘idu!L- gigmtii , . . ctii f lurimuin idigipti)i nibtiinir \ 

* JcwTidl, rtL $chdcT f ii f itS. 

* Ibid * p. 133 : 1 JoucJu doit wnr ate im funms g&itt; cat* k> 
hitrtiLLC ooe Von i fkits pour Pcnrimnitcr nc viennenl que juiquo i 

ombilii , k mic dc ion cxirpp ren^nt k terminer iisj-iti un irliic 
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idci of gigantic dead and gigantic graves conics from the 
folk-lore side,' and is bated primarily perhaps on the 
conception of a mountain as a grave-mound., 1 reinforced 
in some cases bp the discovery of megalithic remains or 
fossil bones. The giant of Turkish, as of other, folk-lore 
is generally conceived of as ‘ black * or hostile. 

A mosque was built in connexion with ihc * toinb of 
Joshua* in 1755 by the grand vizir Mohammed Saidp 
who was also responsible for the restoration of the 
‘ Mosque of the Leaded Store ’ {Kurshuniu .7 dW1 0 Jt 
Galata, in which alleged tombs of Arab warrior saints 
were discovered by the contemporary Nakslibandi,sheikh 

Uti'ujie neillt femme nou* mnimn.' Cj , Temple. 'Tta i.v/r, ii, 77 
Walih {Cwteniinopte, 1, tgq) flat toll! that the grave contained only 
the foot, Prokesch «nly the I wart, of the prophet. 

* Cf. the le^iul of Digenci Akritu’ wmb in PuUta, IlapafakrtiS, 
no, 1)1; Nebi Qiha in Buiekhardt, Syria, p. 353, am) Kelly, Syrw, 
p, 44b; Noah in Btvwnc, A'Tnr«tt Fofqgt., ii, *44, arid in Kelly, Syria, 
p. 55; Arbj at Hebron, in Caraudy, Itiiureir/j, p. 342 ; Setb In Son* 
ley, Slut, jt, +14. According w the CLrBtun war of ihiiikin^, gtgaatw 
r.Liiure If nhinrteriitie, not of faints, but of * itien of old time ’, 
especially warriors, who are rarely canonized : Rcilsmi. foT i runner, 
termini secular. Thr whale.' kind at Rhode* ire attributed bv 
tirtcl'r 1*, l!ijjesfl(i« Cliaviirafiu .laeyye^i, zye^wl'O i; acain the 
paladin up ; ; a gigantic iwnrd at Grun wai attributed by Fftnb 1 11 
Roland (Belon. dbitmatinni dr Ptuiitun Sing-jlzritr^ III. ilii; 
'1’hf vcom, fsyw^rr.i, 181) *nd*r»i jftefwatiii awocrated with 1 Turtbh 
derw'h warriar-Mhu t/f. Kvliya. Tror/ 1 ‘, Li, 14. and p. zjo, alw). 
Probable tile s;r»ve ol" 1 AntenoT still to ire seen in a urett or" Padua, 
ttn *-> named from a discovery of e-pantii (i.r louil) k»nes (’«« Hiriurt, 
iMitti, p, 41). Turks, re do newt to Chriatiinn, teadilj brlieve in 
Higmitir lainu t Sidi Batnt, warrior and saint {below. pp-JOJ-10 (f.), 
via, gigantic ; mam - of the dstrUho isi religious folk-tort were, or by 
their art", mild become, yipaotto. Thii B parr of the general vagueness 
ofthdrdiyiiioH between kagHiloup and folk-lore, j siivitiou vaguer even 
dtart it ii in the Welt- If die Turks find font) bone, they attribute 
them either to * tabu 01 to a dtagon. In the former case they bury 
diem, it being rnniidersd indecent and tmpioui ro keep the dead above 

ground {iee abate, p. 45, "■ *}■ ... 

* See above, p, 99; tf. Grentenor, OmiMttntfh, i. = 14- 

« Jordirndei Mtufudti, uJhmmef-HeHen. Hut Emp.OtL sviti, ie&. 
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Muradzailv Mohammed . 1 V- tit: present foundation 
31 the * tomb of Joshua ’ belong? to this same order* it 
is not impotable that the -ante combination of dervish 
and minister was responsible for the work undertaken 
here. 

The author of the Jar din des Mosques differentiates 
die Joshua of the Bosporus dearly from the Joshua of 
scripture (* 1 hr Joshua buried in this place is not the 
prophet, but another holy man’). On dir other hand, 
a writing which existed till recently .it least in the 
mosque insist* on the identity of the ttvo saints, and 
appears to transfer the scene of Joshua’s victory from 
Canaan to the Bosporus. A translation of this writing, 
given by Walsh, 1 runs as follows : 

1 Here li ihr pbflf ■ T hi* KsccIIcel-v Jwhua, 1 ha: sou of \ 1jm 
(l tha-hen-Noon), nn whum he pcrjrc, who wjs imi of ihc 
priests but of the prophets. Moses, on whom be peace, sent 
him against the Creeks (Room). Now while his KvecUencv 

J Ottilia, oti a certain day, fought with this nation, in die first 
side the sun went down on account of the Greeks, but while 
he was fighting the nun rose again after it had gone down, and 
tile Greeks could not he saved. They Saw thii miracle of his 
Excellency Joshua die son of Nun, on whom he peace, and at 
the time, had be taupht diem the Faith, they ni.uM have tc- 
ccivcd it,i Should any one, either male ut female, deny h f 
there is in this holy temple a history : let them look to that, 
and believe that he became a prophet. The end.' 

In Cuiuct's version of the text are appended the 
author’s signature and date—' Djeziiv Ahnistafa Chakir 
Hafez dc Chj /pec des successeurs dc I’imir Vasif, on I’an 
1 ^31 |lR 15—16]'. The name Djezire suggests that the 
author was of Algerian origin, which perhaps accounts 
for liis insistence on the identity of tile Bosporus Joshua 

* Sec bek™, p. 7*8. 

1 C*mii*Hri*nplr t 4 rsjj V I’rcmib teuton li given Jtj Cniiiyf, 
■futifttif iv., appaienttr from 'Humn^ p. y\. 

» Cuiwif hij 1 ]n-rnjTJ*i| lour proper h fraie- ftii p ill I'nxcplcrejii \ 
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and the son of -Nun. (Jf the Algeria tomb ofJoshua it 
is related that 3 native who once expressed doubt as to 
its authenticit y was punished ' by the saint himself, who 
appeared to 1dm in a dream, ordered him to put out hit 
blasphemous tongue, and burnt it, the culprit dying 
three days after.* 

The original relation between Joshua arul the giant 
was evidently that of victor and vanquished. The 
grave itself was probably at first considered the grave of 
a wicked giant s slain by Joshua, afterwards that of 
Joshua himself. A hint of the transition is preserved in 
ihi legend that af ter Joshua * had conquered the Pro¬ 
mised Land [or Uw Land of Rum ?], God granted him 
as hi : earthly reward the privilege of living, dying, and 
being buried here/ * Somewhat -imikrly, in the legend 
of Sari Sahik, the cave of the dragon slain by the- hero 
becomes the dwelling-place or the burial-place of the 
hero himself.* We may suspect, but cannot prove, that 
tiie grave of ArayJtos became the 1 bed of Hera Ides ’ in 
some such way. 

1 For the panhiunctu by God of offence given m saiun wre Gobi- 
Ahn in Rtv. Hitt. Rt/ig. ii ( 1 ** 0 ), p, 2 j 8 , 

t J-'or lbe Algerian tnflib t>f joihiu and in tegcodi *« R. 

jip. 74 6 ., iite tbit ofi ibe Baeponif, it i. reprewnted 4 * 
too small for the nainth Inktv. 

* In Turkish ffeik’bsp sevenl tomb* of wudtd gitnu itc recorded 

P rr hi TrdT/if t if, ll j, Evtiy» ih»* de±-_ribc* the tomb uf iht wicked 
jgUnt BaUtin oei die E^erli D^ch nc.ii Erecruni j * I nw on site toy 
j Ui^rr tomb* on which 1 Friu sjitl 4 fatitali* and, hivfos mediated it 
hy nsy sic pi, i found if etghEjr, pacea in kri^di, with two cntumiv, 
winch marked ihe rjtusiniti of the hend -itid ib* left.. * . J* P af« EfTendi 
f Encenun. . w-arm-d tur nert to visit tMi place any mttfr-, hreaute it 
wu din grave of BiUam, the ion of Baur, tvhfl lud dird aft Infidel bjf 
i he ram of Mwa 9 For the grave of a wicked giant cm the Bitbpnijn 
Olvmpu* cf- Hammer, SnutiM t p, 8/i; ■■/, Pardoc* City 9 / thi Suites j, it r 
EfU^*> lip lift EJT* the gunl 1 Si*dm T look fcfogc tlirrc from 

Hirrmi 

« GatHTet»r f GimtaMtm0fIc* i+ 1 P- 4JI- 
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KORANIC SAINTS 


§ i. The. Seven Sleepers 

I HAVE discussed elsewhere 1 the development of 4 the 
Forty * in Near East folk-lore and religion. 1 Forty * 
is in the first place a mystical number which plays an 
important part in magic and ritual. Tins number is 
connected with certain groups of persons, including 
both saints and secular figures, nyChristiau an cl Moham¬ 
medan alike. The Christians have a predominating 
4 Forty ’ group in the Forty Martyrs of Scbastc. 

Tlie ‘ Seven ' group is on a similar footing , 1 Here 
again wc have a mystical number applied to certain 
groups of persons, with the important difference tliat 
the prototype is a group recognized officially in the 
religion of both Christian and Mohammedan, the Sever 
Sleepers of Ephesus, or * Companions of the Cave \ 

In the case of the Forty we have seen that caves and 
crypts, if sufficiently large or elaborate, or containing a 
quantity of human remains, tend to be associated with 
Forty Saints. In the case of the Seven, who are in the 
original legend closely associated with a cave, the sug¬ 
gestions of the same combination point inevitably to 


1 Is B.S.M. Mi, isi-S ; r/. below, pp. 191-401. 

1 According 10 the Sypw.v.rere the leu important Chrbiun group of 
xvtn saint! ire J if) the Seven (fematr) Martyr* of Angora (18 May), 
(a) the Sewn (fcoule) Mircyn of Amiius (Suntan)* wlu* ire ptobablv 
derived from the above (|B Much), (j) the Seven Mirren of Chah!>cj, 
r.,f whom the SyiLixorU gin rva Mk, (4) the Seven Mirren of Cot- 
cyw, who were thieves converted in rhr priwn by SS. Ja*»n and Scui- 
pitrr (i* April), {5) the JVhw Mtcabec* (fither, mother, rod tereq 
, biMrcn), who ire wmtthw retried 1* 1 Seven-group fi Attgott). 
.V church of die Seven Mirren i* cited st Hw in Cappadocia (Ron, 
Klrtnat p. 57 r; tin^oire, in B.CM 1909. p. t-f*). 
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the identification of suitable caves and crypts with that 
of the Seven.* Wt shall consequently find tbit, especi¬ 
ally on the Mohammedan side, identifier dons of the 
cave of the Seven Sleepers are numerous. 

According to the Greek Menologia^ the * Seven 
Sleepers endangered by the persecution of Ductus, 
escaped to a cave on a mountain and prayed to be 
delivered Irotu the chain of the body and to be saved 
trom the Emperor. They then gave up the ghost and 
remained dead, the cave being sealed up by Decius, 
tor three hundred and sixty-two years. At the end of 
this time, in the re ign of Theodosius, the cave was dis¬ 
covered and its occupants awoke from their long sleep at 
the moment when the Resurrection was being discussed. 
The cave was eventually their final grave.i 

In Greek times a similar legend was related of the 
half historical Epimcnides.-* In Christian legend the 
sleep of S. John * in his tomb at Ephesus was firmly 
believed in during the Middle Ages* The Seven 
Sleeper* legend h of course early and widely spread. 
It occurs first in □ Syrian version before a.o, $22 7 and 

1 CJ. the JurcJ^i civc wfeli cell* firr tiffin, t (Amcminui 
th Ltitii fii, ciL Tublc*. p. i>, em) -iiid the of the sevc l 

ikiighrcri of Jatofr n S*fti1 (Rltchflttcr,in P,EJ'. t Q^ for txjj. p w 154). 

1 ti Oc caber 

1 F-«r I hr MVtf i\ Kpb^UU h ; [nnllAlI, 'firrii p, tai. 

1 jtvt rnki, rp. ^ ; Span- i, 14S ; l-e Brtija, # r sy^,% 

99 l W-Hid, p. f a ; v. Proti-tdt-Oyteji, Dtnhiilri^k/iifto 

ill toi; WfiLibtatd, ?iL Wright, pp* jit-7, 

1 Si T Q. K-rn, if: 1*4 idy-W 1 ' l- i vv i. ftfd-tnrvi tifuJir, Dk^efir* 

bjcFTics, i. so, 

1 Lkucd of count cm ChrirtV wwifr x*i B 22 ; jciL 

iH : iifpirl, it, 1 ; /pul/, i*, 77). 

* DtmA itgfitmr**! (l (06}, in Kkirumn Awj/?. p. 7; ji^r- 
tLmis. P/.cy. dti Afmtf&y. p. £4 (' tkui -audltl a quodira derail it- 
li^toMP.qui IKkkhtn fuit cl auribm mi* aaditii, Pc bom in liorim itidi- 
tur ibidem tofim tinquun hemmi* KtcrTefmp l) m 

■ J. Koch, Off p fc H t ; Ludn*, 

f i, 
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current in Europe 1 as early' as the sixth century. 1 
Its localization at Ephesus is probably due to the cur¬ 
rency there of the similar legend of S. JohiU 
Among eastern Christians the Ephesian cave teems 
the only claimant of any considerable repute. A less- 
known cave or crypt near Paphos in Cyprus 1 has never 
made its claim good. It is mentioned by many pilgrims 
from the latter part of the fifteenth century onwards. 
By some of these it is associated with the Seven Sleepers,* 
bv others with the Seven Maccabees : * others, again, 
prefer to leave the (question open, and call the saints 


I For the Seven Steepen « Mannonricr neat ' 1 ’min >c* Dins* till. 
fW j Jtarrrgt, i; in Germany ‘war the Our an see Paul Diacooui, 
/V CfJlii l-n>;vk. 1 , iv. Pii ttlrn of the Bphetian Seven Steepen were 
ttunculouity futuid at Pla twice tn Brittany (Joa tine’s Gtdde, i.v. PI*u- 
j'St. cf. Sicbillm, Fo!k-L*ft Jf Fmure, iv, Ji) Other (=te» ate at 
Yffiniac in Brittany {Sthilbi, it. !»: </. i, at \f«ieOk» (BaEap 
< Mid. CVr.stu Mythi, i = t See., p. mj). They appeared w Edward the 
ComWr {Hutton, Ettfui S*i*u, p. 159 : **’“»»•£ rtt.. p. 

loil. For the Seven Macc*bc« in Europe «re Lucius, Anfan^ 4 *t 
HeiUstnh., p. Ut, andTuhcr slid Miflmm. Chtuli** Etcitsumitdl 
i. jit Pot the Seven Slecpen sen .Ik> Cfeudry, S>: 0 mtarn 

f ihirrccmU century). . _ 

= Le Stonge, : cf TiMet. 147 

Baling Gould (op. dt, p- ioo) uLnihuie* \v i&traduciian win Rufrpt 
Gregory ofTnufi, who i*y- (Dr Glut. Martyr, i, wv) that lie got it 
fffljm i SyriJii- 

» Already in Thaod^in* (e. 55c), cA tieycr. It™. Ififflw , p. M*- 
Cj. Baring Gontd, tf. ril., p. ifty 

• IXtaiU recently by EnLirt. Art Gtlhin uv n Cbtfr*, jt. 479'*'° 

- l.e Hum (jiSa) in Cobham’t r.xrtrpt* Cyyna. y. 51; \ an ( jlm- 
tete (1483). T review. P- * 4*1 Noe {t. tJ»X in Cnbham, P- 53 ! 

(( 534 )- «W.s P ■ T«*b“ ^ hcl f = ; IlJ V° rdtCT * 

ft,r ..// r*ya £ t>, V,3t 7 . J.LeSabfefc. 149 ), quoied by Mar:, Ur. it.: 
de V illimuiii. i eyapi (1598], », 131*» Fyina Moryran, fiwmiry, 1. 
; dt; Bremfin p. 5? t Pofii>tts r Ikisr* *f th* ExUj U. 

’* * ft, Jc Salijgnw, ifta. iv, 5: * in qua [ririiate] septem ftaires Mu- 
cluife*ri tin j 1:11m mitre, inclyio mirtyrio eaximau sunt 1 (quoted b> 
1 Luted, Cbur<b j Cyyrai. p. 464, n 3): 0 l *yogt (G Mh «J- 

p. 144* 
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taguely the ; Seven Manors Similarly, 3 Pencil 
monastery of the Latinos group called TtdiUr The 
Seven ) * most probably be regarded as a commemora¬ 
te dedication in honour of the Ephesian Seven. Still 
more vague is iht cult, founded doubtless on the local 
identification ot bones found in a cave, or roebent 
^-hspel, Jv inch Lvvidcs cite? from the Cappadocian vil¬ 
lage of Selimcli near SoghanLr Dcre ; this cult is fre- 
Lfucmcd by boLh religions,' 

In ilie Greek church the Seven Sleepers are not verv 
important. 1 have never met with a church dedicated 
to them or with an eiktm representing them in a church. 
From the fact that small (house) 0 f the Seven 

Sleepers arc fairly common it seems probable that they 
have a wider vogue in popular religion. I was told in 
this connexion at Corfu that the Orthodox regarded an 
^ikm of the Seven Sleepers hung up in the house as an 
effectual curt for sleeplessness.* 

The popularity of the Seven Sleepers among -Moslem* 
h primarily due to the long narrative of their adventures 
in the eighteenth chapter The Cave ‘) of the Koran. 

I he Companions of the Cave ' play a great part in 
popuiar religious -olHorc, the root idea, on which their 
importance in this folk-lore depends, seeming to be 
their immutability, due to the special favour of God. 

1 Kj-priaitai (1788), ‘tenpin r$f Kvrpov, P. >16; ./ Luiigsoii. 
quoted by ILdwtt, Ckmh *jCyfnu, p. 456, a. 1. 

‘ U les«nd, MiU$, JIU. J i ff., 95 ff, B u , tradition, like the name, 
conaixriag iht c-uc with the Seven mi; be Ute aid Torkhh. TJie 
piindftgi in tkc cave du not htn out the etiiinctbn. 

L^iidaj JEbirm&a*uu£i p. uH; Aiiifwa itvaawpu, 

KoAovati'i' FzcvAtp, rj™ otlfu *ni ot' Tovpmt trJftvvjar 

jlcynrn ot ori Ali^xu'ci tsml dy/W* itrEWcLi $j It&nr AfAa- 
ToprjpcvQu o^AoW* Anaifter vjiquc Sewn ii at Eikiiftrhr 

E hi? i* irimnitiJ \ty ihr. EuxMy*ov t which contain^ a pr^ytf 

the ■ E'niycf iA ilir SoeJk ihcpel* \ am fdloWi : Edgy Im 
suTtffri) Km fii) vmxitit'Tu « (i*- Xfyrrm r&¥ *iyttni' *Vfd 
I hit ptxyia it not verv m 4* it nimtumi S. Atiianaisui of AlW- 
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Their names art: therefore written on building as a 

E rotection against fire* and on swords to prevent dU^ir 
reakingJ The Seven seem to be looked on as special 
patrons of shipping, especially in die Black Sca, £ the 
most dangerous known to the Turks + The names of the 
Seven and of their dog Katmir, often written orna¬ 
mentally in the form of a ship/ are powerful charms to 
avert evil.* The dog Is one of the animals admitted to 
Paradise/ and is regarded as a type of guardian a 
speck! kind of dag f named after mm Katmir, is ex¬ 
empted from the ban against the leeping of dogs, as 
unclean animals, m housesJ Katmir is regarded as 
presiding specially over letters, which go far or which 
pass the sea, as 3 protection to preserve them from 
miscarriage,* 

The identification of the cave, the whereabouts of 

5 Filkcocr, p r i|8. lia Egypt their futnej ifttemmonly 

written UD drinkittgnrLfp* -rad food trays i* 314). 

* Van H i Oim cr, it, (XI; V, iVilkeldk-Gsicfl, Bnk- 

izttniigkritfn/h 395 ; C While, i f lS“ t/ tun Hammer, 

Im A/isr> ^ FGwjbL iv r 163 ; 1 Lille NlHieSi fimlen ikh hluEii? auf 
liirWhcn ScMftctt, auf Trhifcgdfawa, und auf emiticn *ehr wolit 
Ifestuchcncti TaUintiiitiri 1 (r h *% deprived atones), 

* ‘Hie Peril ji^, who me lUnwcd by ihtir religion to r-epntni iUf 
human fctfiw, represent ihevi ancujding iu die Byzntthud lit lyp*: {ij- 
Mi^erm. Art Mmatman^ iL y&), 

* Falkener, op. >ii- r p. 159. A pcir-ihaped Hrquin called xrmjmih 
inscribed with the ftum of the 5*raj, i* twin a* in .mulkl (Com Idas, 
p, 4 . 1 J: Filhmcr, p- 15 ®)- 

I Th® other anipii]v ire JoEuli’i while, Solomon 1 ! am, fitiroarr* 
ram, Abnhi&V calf Queen of Sfaba’f Salech's camd r .VW P oa, 
Bdkh 1 cockou, and Mohammed 1 * an (Hariitg Gould, Cirn^ MjrtJrt, 
in aeries p. ioj), 

* * Their dog marched forth hh a ore-legs in die mm& of ihr cue + 
(AVjj*, Sale f i cd. f p, 1 iS), 

? Camny and NfcoUides, p, 7, 

1 La Koque, i* FArJ^if Untruly p. 74, died by Sric in Ida 

AOIO to ihe Koran. Cf. Cfcirdin, F«y4gp 9 ii joi. Khaim rfmti 
(Alab it Jbbutf Iff )™tw ttid. Hll tail h *3 id to be prwrrfd at Aetna hup]t 
(Collin Je Flamy, WrL dri Ar/*fitf 4 Y JVr.. ^*^1/**. i, 5;), 
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which wu not specified in the Koran, became earl/ 
a subject of speculation among Mohammedans and 
many caves became more or less associated with the 
Seven in widely distant parts of the Moslem world. 
Outside the Turkish area we find such caves (i) near 
Toledo in Spain,* (2) at M’Gaouse in Algeria* 1 and (3) 
near Amman in Palestine beyond Jordan.’ The re¬ 
siles fur such identifications, »s. is seen from the 



Arab stories given at length by l.e Strange* were a 
sufficiently impressive or curious cave and a quantity 
of human remains, preferably mummified corpses: * t he 
number is left .ague in the Koranic account. In Asia 
Minor many reputed caves of the Seven Sleepers are 
mentioned, most of them too vaguely for identification. 
Two of them besides Ephesus f can be fixed. These, to 
which we shall return, are (4) 3 cave near Tarsus, and 
[5) a C3VC “car Albinism The caves at present unidenti¬ 
fiable, bur in some cases described in great detail, are (6) 
at Al Albrulc, variously identified with Divriji, east of 
Sivas, and Arabkir farther south ; 6 (7) between Amo- 
rium and Ntcaca* ten Of eleven d;iys from Tjrsus ,7 and 
possibly the same as (8) in a red mountain as one ap- 
proaches Constantinople. Here there was 4 monastery 
which feasted on the day of the taints t this cave was 
visited by an emissary of 1 he caliph Abu Bcfenn 63 2, who 

1 Yafaiic (Thirr«nth ecru,) in Le Strange, P&kitinr, p. 277. 

1 Shiiv, I rj : Af 1- Hilary f p. 0 ; Maury h in Jfrir. hrh vi (1^49)^ 
}\ £. CJ, *kn Pi%wt* J trat fti FAIgfm q ;v 72. 

1 Mnfcjddtfcl(tcttili cent.), dr cl by I> Smnf rr, . e. pp. 377 it. 
CJ lilArTirax, :\trmniuf 3 ii, 45 S* far At Siihhir cave. 

* FotCirtck jnd .VtoiS^an iaicrp^taboriu *>i j *«rp:!* ,h i fijlurr t<nle- 
um$we »e above. p + 2j|, 

■ I .:Sit £. Galipots, p- 1 

* AH of Urtat [(hirtceniti cent.) In l*r >if >p. nowhere 

I-T Sinin K c bins b fie? At Abml with TcptmU ( £ 'ivnji), He ji uld (hv 
V Yuri*, in vial (11496)^.453) t*.i bivcdiungwl ha* opinion 

lifltc 01 fiiTcmr vif \ r^bfck (tec Le Smcu><? T in J r k, dsiau SW h * 1S9;* 

p. 740}. 

S I bn AfrW, ay. A j Lu -junicd by Lc S™ng* t FaJnii*r t p. 27 ft. 
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saw ihirttett dead men lying* In it. Another such cave 
is ( 9 ) it j place In the mounts irw called Al Hawiyah, 
between Ladik and krab territory (Tarsus ?), visited by 
at) Arab ambassador in 720. The description is similar 
10 that of (7), but more detailed : in particular, a pool 
of water is mentioned- The number uf the bodies is 

S ven as thirteen. 5 Finally, {ioJ, ' in die country of the 
reeks f j was visited hy an Arab astrologer sent ex¬ 
pressly for the purpose about N^.s The description, 
generally corresponds to that of (8), The number of 
bodies is 1 more than eight-' 

The cave of the Seven Sleepers at Tarsus, first men¬ 
tioned by Mukaddasi(yS5),* is still an important Moslem 

■ Yilmt (thirteenth cent.), (tawing <xn 311 cycttiint« ? » iccuuini, in 
Lc Strange, p. ilfo. 

1 MutaddiiLii in Lc Strang pf* + (f._ 'flic cavr may 

pc^ihly be identified with out in^miuncJ by H*JI K-IljXlj {(Amuiu, 

E . dfat Enncndc t 1 oti Ton voit unc pUcc %f£* Large ati milieu ilc 

qodit S y u un bail in d*ou iort one kiotcc \ tv \dc$u\y tbe* miduig? 
Huhl*, jtui Jcr dne ititle WntcAdcT licrroctmebi* ofSrtwdey *nd 
VLTDtrim’i ffefvn r* AVAim (/>«!, JFfW i/W, /*.// xih v 
vi, p. 129V Wdl-pfenertwi IikmIIc« .ire »aid w hive bem fucmd here hi 
recent iLtfti * (Cuinei + tf fl» 7^)1 " On noun r i ratom£ quhan 

tdnaiiimtLairr du ^oiivenitmriii, 4 fn^t d^ijcnt ct cn Jbitltthutit taut 

lm HUty'dii <0 wit pcuvoir, pirvint, J V J dctl! diu, j decide! 4 kni 
Bohcmbmi a jirtici jfe unr rfcwi}(tottcs cr i 5 ^Dcircr. lit y derma- 
vhrciiT utic tha gf ir.de chunbrc taJD&a da eh ic rc<* doftt t'cnlTfir rtiff 
gqnitc par tjtf. so!diu dehmn ct ro c in 5 ib !mi* jraiurr-; Vu find dr 
Li 1 jviicilc* L! y itr*jf un jjroup'? dc fettmier T *k vicHiirdt ct dVnDrjit 
Tim £c= LjJdvrcc. qul anient ccmncnc Ik dppueneis dc Ej vpc* tom- 
btreot mi pon j -Htrc dti que 1*4* mt ptneirt: dint Ta grotto On 1 rc- 
rrtdlKt ntanmoirit phiiicurr nbjcli tfc* prcdwi^ ttfli qur dta tmurcs, 
dr* jes Jrtrtrt. mtitJ dc ide, du joyjun piccn dr 

rnminaic^ etc/ 

* IVo icfoiiiuUi of ih.ii Tniiiiuu bv« comr down to a* frotn Al 
Uimni (4rBw two) and YAut (tiUnt-etuh;ctir),bo>ili profane Ur dfjtv 
ills lEt4 litli'T tyirMinmb KVZUZX aiul quoted by l-c StTali^p, 

pp, xSt 

* J,t Siranjc, /'jfrrfw, p r 2^1 : " ;n repsrrHi thr Cave, the fity t«* 
which it hebrngf i« Tarfttij ^nd further Jiutt? ii t hr tutnlj uf 1 

(hJ: tlr IJllhuI ['jub of ibi 1 Liffui In i if* 1 '! ('i/hi/. p. 17^ F 
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pilgrimage, frequented also by local Christian*, ami 
situated on a mountain about an hour and a ha if north¬ 
west of the town. It obviously owes its popularity to 
its position near a populous town and the great pilgrim- 
road towards the Holy Cities. It U mentioned by Hajt 
Khaha» and Lucas 3 in the seventeenth century and by 
several later travellers. ‘ Though It is said that this cave 
of the Sc VL-n Sleepers is accounted one of the principal 
Moslem pilgrimages after Mecca and Jerusalem, it seem a 
to have remained till lately very rustic in externals, 
Langlois says of it: 

‘ C'sAl line cavern* carn5e ct mut£e» ctenste dam k me ju- 
dcifoui dii niveau Ju ml, t-i Jjiu Lquelk on Jew end par on 
dcnlicr il’cminm dlx marcher,. Le jour a'y penitre que rar unc 
ouvcrtmc mi-itjgvt Jam la vuiiu \ c6ti Jt title mC-mv gTortc 
en unc ptuic motqude « quelques maiwna abmjiinniiei servant 
de cjravAns&raU atm voyageun rmuidimm ct chretieni qui dim. 
un bur difffrent voat cn pclemugc mi cc point/ 

In the seventies a new mosque was built and some sort 
ol establishment founded by the mother of Sultan 
Abdul :\zlz.* Tlie sanctuary has a special reputation as 
a cure for barren women who incubate in the cave.J 
^ The identity of the cave at Tarsus with that of the 
Seven Sleepers was asserted, as we hare seen, in The 
Aral) period by Mukaddasi and reiterated in the Turkish 
by Hsji Khalia {164*1), Bui the identification docs not 
seem to have been locally known at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Tile tale told t<> Lucas in 1706 i< 
as follows : 

The city of Nimrod above Tarsus was former!) in- 
habile J bv giants. Four of these one day set out to raid 
Tarsus, and, taking their midday sleep in the cave, fell 

4 Tr. Arnuin, p, 663, a i'oyngt J,tfn U \ t zft ft. 

1 Bitfctr, Lam Miid Pinatn p pp. ft L ; CYftrir* pp, 337 i. ; 

Micfmui j.an! Foufadii, Ctmfp. X Orient, vii f 17 *; Ll&vk Jthaft 
Tmriry f p. 41; Sthftllkf; Cr/trij, p. zy. 

1 Davu, fit. 


J Sduftcr, &#. :iL 
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asleep for 150 year? 4 because, .1* Is the local belief, the 
eternal decrees had so ordained to punish the race of 
giants \ 1 When, the four at length awoke, one of them 
was sent into Tarsus to get food, and found everything 
changed ; ihr race of giants "’Inch had formerly taken 
toll of Tarsus, had been exterminated or driven out, 
and the ting in whose reign the giants had i alien asleep 
was represented by his grandson. This king, on the 
appearance of a surviving giant, feared trouble, and, 
not believing the giant's story, seat a messenger bad 
with him to the cave to verify it. He eventually made 
terms with the four giants that they were to be supplied 
with food on condition of not leaving the cave.' Here 
t hey eventually died.* 

The heroes of Lucas’s story are thus not seven holy 
men but four impious giants, 5 though some episodes of 
the canonical legend arc still remembered, One In¬ 
fluence working on the myth has certainly been the 
name of The neighbouring city of the giants, Nimrod ,J 
which is also that of the Mohammedan type of tyrant, 
Nemrud, the impious fire-worshipper who built the 
Tower of Babel and tortured Abraham the_friend of 
God.* TTs? story of the giants has a special interest as 

1 t'eyii tjf iav 4 Cw.v, i, 5761L 

1 Giuti ire norrtully maligna nr in foil above, p. !<*, 

n. 3. There wertr evidently in the end enmvrted u> hlirn, dwuyh 
Law only hints jt it C il* inppliercm le Roi de leur fsiw «Mnoltre le 
()( eil nu’ii (iJttnit, pnti qu’ili wndoient m-si Hummer dim U uuhs 
II fuu . rnire que te Rot de Tane avoit dtmrc tk bom rirnripn - 
tc» t itinra : cj t on js'ure quHli ttuntttni li unc tit tori retiree &■ ["tt 

HUlcJe % ... , , 

, xiw ruined vittr it A’mr.rJ seen by Lite** 1* nww marked on out 

Mmpi jV/mran, a corruption of the Greek /jngtt. 

« Cjtmdy (Aumrirri, p. }J3) «ftiidctt that the legend m whnJj 
SimroJ thrown Abraham into * furnace Uof Je«si!> nrigifl ana hn b«n 
■.d.mtedH ihe K01U- It 'itrni I6it*rt from the [6ttitu>iu}ctvimdnj7 
rjfNimnxi, which in Hebrew mesi» ‘ «j rebel’: ree Mi B ne, IX*t, it j 
it, not ff. i nert i. - Nemr&d Kjh.iy. far west ji Pyf 
giiaii n, but the original, according to Csnnoly, in Din Ntmttid in 
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■liuuiny J WjI j digitlegend decaying temporarily 
imo j secular story, to be afterwards rehabilitated, p«'. 
siblt under literary influence. 

The cave near A 1 hist an mentioned by Le Strange (fa 
here identified for the first rime. Six hours west of the 
!?" n lies the mixed (Turkish and Armenian) village of 
tarpui. Kiepcrt a map give- in brackets below the 
name Tomas what is apparently a variant local (Ar¬ 
menian }) form Eftut ; both names are in all probability 
perversion* of the ancient Arabians, the name of an 
important station at this point on the Roman road.* 

An hour north-west of Yarpuz h a holy place called in 
1 urfctsh /.nirei Serai Pabce of the KIgrittJaee ') and 
m Armenian Vot Mating Seven Children This 
cave is still venerated by Moslems (and doubt less by 
bc.il Christians also) as the cave of the Seven Sleeper*/. 
Tile perversion of Arabifsus to hifsttt and subsequent 
confusion with Ephesus lie at the back of the identi¬ 
fication, 

A cave of the Seven Sleepers, independent of those 
ice have mentioned above, was found by Taylor in 
Kurdistan near the village of Hyny, north of Diarbeltr. 

Met jj'uidmu. wiled- the mound of iht fanw.’e h Hi'Jhhottii, athei tnd 
, '/ 0tJldt >' 5 c=f lint HiufcaJ, p. jo. Aftenwml*. Ml 

Lfrfanccoming rfenttfled with Ur uf (JteCfcaldces the whole *„ 

wahrJcrtnJ thr.te And mo classical folumni Their itt ?iii| be pxtt 
iif tin nm Itins- Nimrnd used to hurl Ahrahim into the furnace, ilir 
jewii ,! 1 vrnion of thi« incident «emt r.e?ninty baud on the «orv of dn 
hwe Chiidf en, Mdnlu {?*?*&r* Jftbis, ii, 136 )heird the N’immd 
legend mid on ihc spot, Captain Warren (nee /*£./, Q,$, f M t Hr,v. 
y. aj) in the Irfhinnr . «?c aim i.nldaher in Rn\ fnL if, jj- ; 

Di ‘ : . dfi '*•"»*». ii, 31 ii. It i. intermix 10 find in 
i/v fitly £W, P . 3 k, |j L « Abraham, when fleeing- 
• * ' rN wji zj vft: protection by a beep xml refuseJ ii h\ 

1 »tniy which n told W Puli to (ijapa&fhrcif, no. ten) 1 if Christ Unripe 
imni the pc nestling J«vl * N„. 5 _ lhin c 

* ,r f > p. : Hearth. R**lt in f.. 3 ftW 

(K.&& Svpp! Pap. If I, pt, 5 , p. GGjf); neither juikv Ju= nmiceri the 
itvt * * Jerpitinivn end Jebbm. in MJL Tas. Or. iii, 458. 
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The site is oiled Fccs or Afisios Dak turns, The latter 
name, a mixture of * Ephesus * and 1 Da ky anus \ the 
eastern perversion of Dedits, is due to the identification 
of Fees and its cave with Ephesus and the localizing in 
it of the Seven Sleepers legend. 1 Fees actually repre¬ 
sents the fortress of Phison-' 

Other caves associated by Moslems with the Seven 
Sleepers arc to be found outside Damascus ’• and in 
Mesopotamia, the latter being the site favoured by the 
heretic YezidL* 

4 2* El Km uk ix the Popular Religion of 

Turkey 

The Moslem saint El KJndr, El Khizr(‘ the Verdant'), 
though not mentioned by name in the Koran, is gener¬ 
ally identified by commentators with the companion of 
Mdses’ travels,* who secured to himself immortality by 
the discovery' of the Fountain of Life* In this laner 
quest tradition associates him with Alexander t he Great. 7 

1 The inhabitant] have $ tradition that the nuti, and a mull cave 
near it, wa. the spot tenant- l 3 by the Seven Sleeper* ‘ (Tay Ini. In 
J R.C.S iht, 39). 1 4 >io$>v (Pme«tpiiu t Dc Belt P/ti. u. 

j Pococfce, Drur. «/ lAf Ran. It, i, u6: * iht grot of the seven 
■leepen, where ihey pretend they dept md irete buried ; slid the 
■heii or imam told m that they mlfcreJ martyrdom for Chrirr V CJ. 
Thevrnui fin Harris’] S'avig. Bill, ii, 445); * half a league from 
DiiJUintJ It i rough mil bitten Hill, but datura] KiicV, where tome 
D/ttiif 1 live in liitlr Hermiugrt. They shew j<ra the Cave where the 
j Sleeper* hid them trim when iJity were peocfntcd by D/trjai, who 
■vo,iId hive made them rcIWIMC die ClirisTun Faith, and Jte laid lo 
lu .e - lepi till the Time of Thf plains the Younger \ CJ- d’Aorfan. 

ii, 4;tl. This cave, ji I am informed by j native of Pamav 
mi, !■ mil ihiYwu, and it ii asserted tint ilir dee K juuir cm tie k™ 
king at ilie catrjiivt. * UyirJ, Diswvtrus iu Aianyt, p, ioti, 

1 Sale’a Koran, p. ill (ch. Wtii) E for the literary >ide of the Khtdr 
legend* Nx Vetters, in Antiv {. gWfcinww. 15**), pp. 1.14- R4 . Kncd- 
tender, Dir CAtdMtltffndt mA Err Jlaumdiminit. 

* L; Strange, E. Calipintc, P- <75 ■ Hnuaucr, ftlh~L ?r *j tkr tidy 
pp, {i if,: Mignc. Odt. An Apocrypha, ii, 617. 
v Set FrieJhmdrr, *p. fit ,; Paul Meyer, Mr\jwlrr lr ii 

175 rt.; Spiepvl. Ei'tt p. 1J. 
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Among orthodox Sunni Mohammedans KJtidr fu? a 
certain vague popuiariry: lus Jar, called the ' feast of 
Lgdda 1 (23 Nishatt - 23 April, did Style), 1 is observed 
aQ over Turley as the beginning of spring. Among the 
here ilea] Nosain sect, whose religion is a perversion of 
tjie ShJa Mohammedan, he is a particularly important 
figure,* as he is apparently among the Y«ndi,Jand the 
Druses. 1 The same seems to be the case among die 
Shia (Kmlb ish) tribes of Asia Minor,! whose: points of 
contact with the Kosairi and Yezidi are at present in¬ 
exactly known. 

In Turkey, generally, Khidr seems to be a vague 
personality conceived of mainly as a helper in sudden 
need, especially of travellers. He lias been identified 
Witt various figures of the Old Testament, notably with 
Klias 1,1 ol whom lyr is considered a re-incarnation, and 
with the Orthodox $, George, whose dav, together with 
the associations of Lydda,? he has taiu.n over j ^ the 

1 Strange p L u. * R, I>u 5 J 4 [id T N&iatru t pp, i 

1 Grant (.V^r^Jif, p, _-!9) give* the 24th Nnhan (imitaMv by 
for ill e 2 jtd} u the d* i e of die Yezj d i ipri ng formi, 
i PftoiMn, Rfiym Qritnt p l 147 , 5 Sc* ibor* T pp r 145 , u£, 

* jil -^ * fc afa ATTPfrnsiu church of *Qsoddre MEki r Jt Lrft (Nit- 
LiiJii, /» ii a |3o), For the Sinai Arab* 5 Tcistaiiion of 

Khidr-Etai lw Miner. D*in? ef £.Wju. p. 57 • for the 

non ji Sam an .1 r« Cornier in f*.E.F. t OS. for 1877 , p r 96 . for the 
mdiiia&faf Mount Carmd xe dAAjvirtt#, |*S t 314, 

417 : Brcvri. p. 68 ; Ctrmolf, pp. 144, 44^; 

Hordcay*. Psfirmu, iii Cb*tedubrij nd t /rts/r, iit, 140; irtiujoti, 7>rir 
****** pp- 63-5. 

. / Fat tht chufich of George 11 1 ids,which was partly left to the 
Greek* and piTtly r rami Mimed into a mrrs^Cj, see RdbidfoUf fjiVffnv, 
ii» T |J ; FabH, 8 v*i£dK t L, *-i'V h Goyjaiij f>w -Weir, p r 107 ; [.udolf 
/Wrijurr. p. | 0 : d'Atricux, nftmajtr*, ii, ji -j ; dr Bfoe*. JVy^i, 
p- icc^ \ tbitnn, tew A L P.ifo. 1, i, Scent, £>iV 

p- j“ 3 , Tfro tsKth-emrarr triiTcltfn mtmkrn the tomb ind 
^Jrt^idom of S. George ae Lyddi; *ce Antonintn of FLwrrai, te 
U-v $.wti( r ad. Tobkr. p, S&, siv J.Lidiu, Hrilitfnk^ 

F- M°). Thoodoic in Tohkr. p. 40, 

1 ji Iky tat (Nkhuhr, m o r 381; V, 


Kbtir&Rd S, G^rgf 3^i 

characteristics he has borrowed from $. George include 
the repur it ion of a dragon-slaye^ 1 which S + George 
himself may have borrowed from a pagan predecessor, 

/Vjff. 4^ h Piibi. 1, iih jli-lj); if Bauiai (Kitchener in QS. 

for t$j 7s p, if2 ; Burddumlt, %rrf, p E */■ Stanley, pp. 

39B-9I i near Jerusalem («e bdim, jl 516, n.6) ; in Albany (Durham, 
JiurJrn nj i/v i, p_ iOS). See especially %ClElt f Erntw, 

pp 6EL 

1 It u _cnnrjui tisac while in (lie \\ esc legend rdiiti xht: rescue by 
S, fienrgt of 4 princes* front j dragon, dut b by no meats 1 the case 
gPLOtiDy in tk lijuc Thu** in the Byxa&cUic Printers* Guide, tnn*- 
Jated by Didrnn, Cbtfflt* o* , pp. 36^-71 * no dragon-killing 

type- ar, givent fill (k iriisi + Early western mvtllcn to rhe East men- 
ikn hi* martyrdom Jitd his Imrial ji I pvjd- (l)ic*pshs>) p bus lay nothing 
■ { his dragon light (i«, f Atutminim 0 f pjamnu, ci Tnbfct* p r 
**v T artd the tfnubriy mth^entury Theodore* In Tohlcr 3 ! pL-hm. 
/'V ft., i'. 4 ;), Their i|Ic eic c b- fcspecj.iHy notable 1$ Lydda it tn near 
Joppa with iii iradtridfl* of Pcfwie and the dragon hr dew. The bow 

<1 die dragon, wefe altawn there in (he Chrivtms trj r /. Jeirnne, 

p, IDS. and j-uephu*. £VA f 7 *^- iii* 7- According to AmrlWiTi 
(CVntej rfr f P 4|jp£r C^rr/ijTJfru'p /rrxrj^,, p r liiij the Mint 11 rep feinted 
in Coptic ethnography a* « horrent in with a lime hut no dragon* the 
tUying uf rhe do^a being foreign to the Coptic legend. On the 
other bund, £* Mich id dialing die dragon h pictured on hunebujcJ. 
(Anitl]E3C4Li jtiributts the ultimate confuainn to Syrian printer* work- 
ingin Egypt, and hold* th*r Mi due!, not (Jecirgr, replace* the Egyptian 
1 lofy3,) r The Afsrtym it Saint Ctvr/tJ current imtioj; the Q?pt% 
{Amtlketu^ <sp, tit 14 167 ff.) raembls the early Jtta e£ the %*wz o 
%ivcn by flaring frould in hb Cun&w Mythj, red Strstf, pp. 9 The 
,/rfi- place S Gcgt£i ' bLrih and martyrdom under DjcLin K rrr.peri ? 
uf the Ptniaai^ jEtd ai Mcliic!,: among other torture** a pillar U Suid 
'.’ft him. T]ie Ccjpis hold that George + whom they associate mtl 1 
Eyddj (Anscitndiii, ii + 2 cK-o) k wai martyred by King *Taoeo h (Arne- 
lines u, E, 167}^ who it teteral rimin called 4 * dragem 1 (Amilincant ii ? 
171 i ^‘ i 4 ’ Hailui.dc p p. 193); one tonurt a to toll a 

column over his body (Ansel [ncju, ii, 174). A reminbcenee of this iqi- 
turr 11 found in hii church at Ikyrut, where 2 columti b rolled on 
p-Tienn whme arhc (Pocoekr, /^yu^vx T tir s *75}. The Copti 
edebrate >. Gtorg^ uf 1 Mehtc ' on l!# April (AErt^hnaui, u, 153). .Vi 
in the CopEiie IcKends, there is no mention in die Acts of the drigou 
Sigh 1 r In faer p according to Bering Gould (?p. iiV. p p, 31)* the nrsc 
tncnticuv of the pnocm and the drrgon 11 in dc Vo7?ginfi + i Hflldm 
(hat ia p not curlier (inn the end of the thimeuth wnixsy m 
rts-r Y 
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'Fhe identification of Khtdr with Elias is found as 
early as Cantacuzcmis, who died a*d. ijSOh $* George, 
he says* h worshipped by the Chrismna and nap f 

T&v \hvemYijd& 7 m 7 fli*yii££fT?L[ &f -rap' tijfrttk ytn jp 
yAtds.' George of Hungary, our best early authority 
on Turkish popular saints, spent <* long captivity in 
Vaia Minor during the each fifteenth century 1 and 
males dear the extraordinary vogue enjoyed by Khidr 
in his day. 

4 Chidrdles # * he writes, * is before all a helper nf travellers in 
need. Such ii hi? repute in all Turkey ihas there is scarce any 
man to he p <>umi that hath i" \ htm^ll' ncpcrieuced his help of 
heard of othen that have so donc% l it matufeateth hitnsdf in 
tlic ihape of a traveller riding «>n ^ pray hone,' and ailoit tc- 

Thereafier it ii Hotmail) fnanttoned bv rravetlm tn Bcymi 
IJitiolf (f. 5350), /k Itinfrt, p, ; d'Anghtr, Snisl Fvy*gt (* 19 & 
p, to; Pdflticr (14.2^}, tUTobkr, Paint *L p. 2^9^arid in ttasiLJ 

(e-j- t jilt, ii, 19; T*atoclct, / iiE, 1 5). it thro 

appear to hatx gained general Cttrtency in th* Eait an in the W«t ("/■ 
Camay and Nkolnidei, ^ "Hhi> AfiWutf* p, ho t tfhen a print* 
repltmi S. George; >/. ih* modern Greek dintu^rapliy), As, llicrt- 
forc t it? ajpeawnce rn thr East ikcctw nm interior to the Crusades, 
wEiI 3 c it b must promhenc nr Ikynjr, where the Cruradcn were mimig, 
and Ii not kmnd at Lydda in spite nf Lyddift pToxitniiy to Joppa, the 
ronjcetiire mty Em hazarded iku the Crtuadtrf Imported tMi put of 
h h e legend, on w] 1 i;ch point tee farther below, p. 660, n t OX ihi* an ech0 
may be preferred in the betir/hcld by Morknn that S, Ggorgr- vrai riiu 
parr-> 1. \ jinE of the Cm ** t!e r- (Condt:, ln f./*.. Q --V ■ FH? 7 . p■ 9 fi . 

l/. Nation, StffH^Tp p. sW hi* traditional HppcafJtite to the 

Cruuden before Antioch), In virtue of hh pfOwr*; against dugoni 
S ii fc tike S Michael, t frmoui heater of drrcased ^e 

below, p j j 6 , n. 2 . 

* F. £ On him few bduw, y, 494^ n r i T 

k Thift ii evident]) 1 trail borrowed fmn] the Chriilisn £» George, 
whose hone ii immruhfy depicted ai white or grey, while ihai of b. De- 
Ttifttrim 11 :td Fnr an appai irion of a knight on a grey iwnr (cridenth 
Khidr) in 4 modmi Aiuioliin njk'frnty tec Ctnwr >inj Niwkldo, 
T* 4 ti. Je rJiit dfiurwf/, p. C. Jenpiiix Khars Wa< vhhed in a drtaby 
a Inight armed all in while iml liiTEng on a while hone ; the knight 
iPtttflld hit fu turc gfMinfrT {MindnQle, rd. Wright, p ijl). S. 
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lirvciJi I he disi:c->t;J Wiijrfarcr, whether he hath called i,a him 
* whether, l Hinting not hi* natnc, he harh but commended 
niniidl tn G'.«d, at I have heard un several hands/ * 

Tile conception of Khidr ns the protector of travellers 
is derived for Moslems primarily from Kludris own 
travels as related in the Koran, tin Koranic * ivpe ' of 
traveller naturally becoming I he patron of travellers in 
general, '1'ravel being considered abnormal anti dan¬ 
gerous, travellers have special nerdoi a protector id sud~ 
den necessity ; this is a phase also of the Orthodox 5. 
George.* In this respect it seems abundantly proved. 
mm oriental literary sources, that the personalities of 
Khidr and Elba are distinguished by the learned, : 1 il 
former being she patron of seafarers and the latter of 
travellers by land-* llut it may be doubted whether 
the position of the two personalities is dearly defined in 
popular religion. In inland Kurdistan the roles of 

CWe,y iniUtary uint md mirtjr*f Antioch, ivho ii j F p, f «itti tun 

I'fch-d le Envpt ivtth Assiuu Appear an mhitr hnr-r': . (I.. , 

uvnlegJDUi rmr [Am. lini ji., Conttt Jr Pfryptr ChMr-.v, ii, ;o). 

J Garrg* Hungary, /V Monltti Tar/mim (lint printed r 11K3) 

;“ J P P- 49 s )- B Tuning- pvtufaly ,opk, 

bo iijc n: li angary (On.af. Rryr (1579), itf. : * ChmdfJlci rttScn 
*ueh mud* unnd matte VVandcruicut* uuml 1‘ilgcr jh *). h J, rerr hlr< 
mtrth while tu^dtc in rim con n** inn Peril do U Croix'* J001 Itnr/, 
F 1 . whets ■ young nun luddenI' appears to > pimccts in 1 jtrtt 'j 
Cftitk -e.J j, preeled by her wuh tbt worEi, Jc ftc .-mriii croire a W 
vsjiit niyti un lionunc. Vous elei un- dun it le prnphtti Plir I ’ 

J C/,TR thrfr;,,yfc«ji'tlieh*Tiiiin;liMacuriu* ofAiilkichjtheatiliHjf’i 
jnviKxibti ai S. I’i-uigc -* j the rider upftTi i« jnd kml ‘ (tr. Urlfont* 

J > **) f”J the Incident, often depicted in hi* tiAftu, of hr* rcKnc of* 
Chrtitun llm from j Modem nustd in i dig tan e land (tf. I’olite,, 

P 79 ^ <jwttog Spratt,Cwar.i, 544-6). Homager (Hitt. 
4 f°)t Bugbocq, Ufi Tutfx m^de fun of tin* dive tti 

hpnred in Dlditm, Ifam^tapiu Chretitsar, p. 57a, nota rite 

pren tice of 1 lie slave, but could heard mi r^iluitdun «f hii p,-e*enet. 

' Volkn, A . . ,it., r . «.j f Fritdflmler, Ch>J&iritp*tr, p, m,' See 
•ho liamnur 1 ! citncti from Mcjircd-Din in ifurr. Jt fOrirt/, ii 
<>6; Goldzibcr. in R n . Hiit, Rtiip. it (jttto), p. 514 ; Lane, ,1 hd 

Egyfumi, i, :yj, ti. 
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Khidr and Elias ;is given above arc raid to he revened,* 
which looks Jj if Khidr, the predominant figure, was apt 
to tisttip the element locally of most importance, His 
connexion with sea-travel t is emphasized by the fact 
chat his day is regarded by seamen as die opening of 
their season .3 

Khidr has alio j physical aspect. Whereas in relation 
to man he is regarded as a patron of travel and a bringer 
of sudden help, in relation to the world of nature lie is 
regarded as a patron of spring, being called the ‘ Ver¬ 
dant’, partly in .illusion to die greenness of that season, 
while his feast i- the beginning of spring and, in Syria, 
the beginning of sowing.* His discovery of the Water 
of Life 5 may also have a reference to his connexion wi th 
spring, while die physical conception of his functions 
lias probably aided his confusion with Elias, the rain- 
bringer of the Christians. 4 It is probable that this rain- 
making aspect of Khidr is responsible for the number of 
hills bearing his name, which arc to be found in the 
neighbourhood of towns and villages. Every Turkish 
town ha 5 m recognized place lor the rain prayer* These 
are always otmldc the town and in the open sir, gener¬ 
ally hign lying,? and frequently marked by a iur&£ or 

1 Jab*, AV:vfii dr AV. rlp A'fru rda t p, 93, 

J For the marine nidr of Khidr *ez Ocnnnut-1 i .1 nnrau in Rrr Jrtb 
Miii pp* 372-99: his sped*! mudne it 

Suadyeh (Ptiiuud* Abnum, p, 133) *rt dmibkJen due to the. petition 
vi the iHKXmiy {it die mouth of the Omnic*), 

1 £afer f iii h *34 | cf. ]jc Bmrn, (Delfi, 1700}, p. 177. 

Gf* *lsa d'AmraXi M£wmrri n ii, }i\. 

i MtikaddiRi, *p> Gcrmcmt’Gauneiu, Jew. rit^ p, 38^ 

J See /. Spared, Mexawdtrjitgt . p. sy. 

* 1 A sviii f 41-5; \!. Jfcjntlltfn, in B.S. J. dii, 354, *od Gftfk 
$Al*tJ r p, io. 

■ An exception is to be ibund in Tucks di Athens, where the rain 
primer wa: midn ut s the column* 1 foe rbr Olympic urn j (F fabh^usc, 
Jthdniil, i, 313- J. Glll^ Ltttm, l 167; Mirhinit *nJ Foujottljt, 
CfFTfjp. d'OrUnt) i, i6r), The r?pcn-jiLr ptilph Jt # the cultmnc 1 b 
iiiown in L, Duprt'n ptjtc Jisd mentioned Randolph {.l/ur^iz + y, 2 ; 
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dome, sometimes by a pulpit. At Constantinople, for 
example, a pulpit for the rain prayer was built by 
Murad H on tic Archery Ground (O* MAdan) high 
above the Golden Horn.* At Cairo Pocockc remarked 
the pulpit on a spur of the Mokattam hills above the 
citadel.* When, at frequently occurs, the site it marked 
by a turht or dome, this building tends to be associated 
with the name of a saint, who is regarded as the .inter¬ 
cessor tor rain, though in fact it is probably more often 
a cenotaph or commemorative monument. Thus, at 
Angora the hill opposite the citadel called Kbidtltk is 
crowned by a cupola on open arches. This dome may 
have originally commemorated an appearance of KhidV 
or may merely' have been erected In his honour. It is 
now regarded as the tomb of a saint , 1 named, as I was 
informed. Hula K ha tun.* This development is charac¬ 
teristic of 3 simple theology which prefers its own saint 
unshared to a divinity' of wider powers who is shared by 
many. 

As to local cults of Khidr, we can point to two areas, 

1 he Syrian and the Turkish. In Turkey 5.Jit: connexion 
between S- George and Khidr seem to be k f > close than 

1 EflJyif ii LE, to, 

* Pocockc, Dtstr* oj tbf fcj j f, i. jfj 

} M. Milker# 0 /d 'Tnukf, p. £9; *j, I Aliya, jrj „ Li^ a&u u-ljo 
ISBH tu regard tld- plat* j* flir gr«ive of i hunuit rtint tiainrd Kliidz, 

* HuIj KJiiIu% «c 1 ioh rjrni: bctfiji benei, mmf ^ dilute been ihu 

tidy who hull! the: cupota* perhaps it a prater pliee for tvccjcci, Far 
tnv p-rjirtifc if. Burton, Jrjhitm N*gkzt m }, 74 (fnd aore) ; 1 Shebuildcd 
fill 1 henrlf 4 whrrdpi ro strait* and «d nn il> oemre * domr 

under which diowrd a toitjb VA*. j. San Eon trpuklllC \ Thi-sc ten u- 

tapfoi nught be 4 dedicated 1 1* msiiik At lUgdjd in rroetit rime* 
a |Milui*t wife built a cupola Lli hnnnwf of the daughter of Ncuh (Nie- 
hulkJ, f r *yejr* ff Ji 4 kif ¥ it* ^i|), Ansi ..-she L^ncir-i. trt p^ulatwn* 1111:111 
LCnoiaplilr jj[]y cumr to be _n .::kJ .! s JuT.lji lomhi (yf. Xlrbyljr, jt. 
rtf-, ii, 337 „ while a OOCtoph At II die* buik fn hofimjc mf the IVophrE 
Y.IL% n thtrtight hi 1 tomb), [At honoris in Wen Macedonia two 
ndmd opn tm&ts In the Modem temfilay mxv uid 10 be either the 
Euiiib'i e £Jjuti Mirier ..r : belters kir jiiotmtcn.-—M Af. If 1 
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in Syria, where (be two seem synonvnioui. Mos¬ 

lem swhfi iiave made vows to Khidr frequentIv pay them 
to his Christian counterpjrt*' One of the most (Ye- 
cjiiented centres of file colt h a Christian monaster;, 
near Bethlehem, which b famous for iti cures of mad- 
ness,- According to Cocdcr, sanctuaries (makams) of 
hhidr in Palestine are often (bund on Crusaders' sites, 
thus suggesting an inheritance from S, Gtxuee.i On the 
strength of hi? idcnttGcstinn with i hints, Khiur has occu¬ 
pied a chapel of the latter sit Zarcphitli. 1 \ n nous sites, 
at Nablus S spring), Jerusalem, 1, Damascus,? Hagdad, 1 ’ 


' ’ Lir t1i = general [ '.‘j: l: i (ii kJu.Jr in die religion* foji-larc of Syria 

** trii {!%), pp. p d . : Uiniuer. Ftlk-Urt 

tbf fitly Land, pp, ji ff. 

1 Rabift*>% Palfjtimr, ii, ju, 315 ; Hinder, Ut. rtr., p, 69 ; ISildts 
ifwr^r in -> tf.S. fnt 1893. p. so*, rf, p, 36 j Hsnauer, (it.. 
[ H i d WtMut, flitmnm, ii, 2ji : Tobkr, ii, 

sen Tt,, Wfho ([QOte a llie Jnsn. 11 Lit. ,i JttJv {t, 14W) lllentiutiin^ thi 1 
eliam, hearing nridxwktets formed part of th-'cutt; Thcvcnni, I’wwn, 
Ii, 6J9; Lc Bruyn. Etyagt {Deft, ijao). p. 177; Faifri, ti, 

0 u4 W* ffW - * u Pa/«, I. Si, },s. TJw Co r t/ roOTcm of 
& taKiter m Jcniulriti riiso pMinw * chtia of the hIm wlikli t Lir^> 
lurtscr; «x Tdikr, «p. .i< i. 370-r, and Ti’eln-niicjrf; 

P■ 


f Aar:** fl at Pale,tint. r. 137. a „d f\f. J\, Q.S. for (*77, p. 9*. 

* Robiftioti, MMv, iik 41 i f. ; r/. Goujon. if#W Srirlr, p. ;fi, uul 

* J Koijue, Poy/fp' Jr Sy/fo, t, 16. The fouirlwenuin S. Pauli mm- 
*•“" d.ir t<Aver r>f S till-. a< ' Smept, ► (Tbbier, fnfo/rt, />nrr., p. 133, 
** *■ Tbeodwt (Tobier, ttntt., p, is) ; 

H- •'liioainu. of PUaaiKi, *d. T-hl-r. p. 4, ii. 

' irf Strange, Paltttinr, p. ju*. 

* Ikid., p, lli.| ; rj. Tobltr, 7 tipfijr. i-m Jmtudfm, (, sOJ, ii<j; 
Vlcjir-rd-THn, lr . v . Hammer in \fi*n J { Hhinit, ii.ip ; fbuoiter, 
Fcltr l.fTf ij tfa liily La uj t p. Ilf. 

: i - e Pjtntitu. pp. Jjj, ifi|. Mooconvi (JTtyagtt, 3, 340) 

and Pfx {ihu r iftht Esut, ii, 119) mention a * ioitib of S. Geot^c ’ 
it 13 jiujih Ui, hot tM, it rather $, (nmjjr liic imreer, for whom ♦« «h<> 
Poncr, Am* 4irm, ]>. fo, and 'rhevetiol, Vnragt,, iii, 49. K hidr ii « 5 d 
to «rend pr*yen in lire Great .\h>,que (j Utah uf Mvr.jiIk-ehHi], ts. 
Hunehl, p. 36, in itff. ,U ii, 116], 

i j .'rntirr, /'ayjjfr (I.. It.t., 167#}, p yi>, nirnrioiu 1 cfnprl "T 
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and Mosul. 1 are associated with his name. The last 
three seem to be regarded as tombs, the rest, and prob¬ 
ably all originally, as places where he has appeared to 
mortals 1 or merely as memorials. 

As regards Turkish lands, Khidr, who is recognizable 
by the fact that one oi his thumbs is boneless, is said to 
have appeared at Constantinople several rimes, at S, 
Sophia ‘ and at the Yalidch Alik mosque in Skuisri.s 
There is a ‘ station ’ of Khidr in the mosque of Aatifc 
Alt Pasha in Siamhul.* Bars* of iron engraved by the 
KLIkidr froquenreo by ChmuaiEi A - rumb * u died by Mijsi^noa m 
tin r Hut AV% Mil r- 3 !^ 

1 Haranter-Hdleri, Hist, £*f. 0 # T iv r 4+: ; f/ Sheiif-ed-Diu, 
HisI, df Tmtntr f it. Pctii dc la Croix ii* ibi. For the tomb of + Kebbc 
Gurpi» * it Moiu! Kkbnhr P Fwyogr ™ ArMr+ ii* 391, fot Hi 
miriyrd™ then; Maiuda (quoted by J H Fricdridi in Si fdk Bayr. Abd-+ 
Ph^Fk. CL p tii ii f iSj) jnd Baciag GaukL, Crnnem Mytb* w £nd Scries T 

p, it. 

T SiunJc? i-jSj mekiri some imerts ihijf roftmds 01: the *lkged 

tnmh of KMAt »t SaftfenA *€ h+c w 1 be ^cj-ilmtr", lie ay** 4 tTindi 

<ise g! iLcv- wpukKrJ ehipel’ dedicated to * J El-KJuidr ", the Mg- 
UiinetLiD nrprojcnia iicWt of Elijah. There it no comb im&liie + only 
I un-tln s$5. before i recess. This Twiitipa from the uraal type of Mn-roJ- 
ftian H^pukhffta ii “ H-r-iuc Fl-Khttdr i* ticat ) CT dead , hi fit** round 
ii sd (ronisd sJ lc widd, md rk»* 4 uipds ire built wherever hr kiz 

peared M . T A mtrjculuiii al^ht wji ‘.eirii, added the pra&xnu who v-e 
Stanley the sbovic ifubrm arson* every Thu^di} 1 evening rod Friday 
momiMi; jc ihr chapeb Tills rniwcttloui light at tombi frequratly 
in bfgeiid : w *bovc. p, 254. For Lb .mod irion with S mfend 
icc ilw d B Arrieux ii* 4. 

t Par Khidr'i caxmciim with the Wdrog of Sophh ice above, 
pp, te-il. For ha- appearance the** in thr mgn of teWm II fee 

Evliyit U* At. 

1 Cuinei, 'ImrqMif iv, 640 : Jtfrdfj* its id Hrouncr- 

Hdkrti //tfl* £?*/, OB. ™L 90 (749)- Far thk roosqTir W above, 

pi * 73 - _ : l 

" Jjirin </r. 3 /r^tirel* p. p (| 13 ) r Ajlli Alt Patlu wi» - mir jnd 

died tti 151!. it ti J cutiinu coinGideiiue* if no roore p that he the \ dklrh 
Atik mthiipiL- aac rit Asdic Ali ,s mosque ihm- should be 3 of 

Khidr, riu- only Modem «*i&t who gm Oti hmebj^fc. It wdd be ii^ 
CctrttitKe IO know whether all jllc^td (botpllllt d hil imr*e vtele iltmvn 
in tlae. 4 e mosques. 
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boneless thumb ol the saint arc shown in the mosque of 
Mohammed II, 1 while he Is said to be present daily at 
one of the five prayers in the mosque of Sultan Ahmed.* 
Near Admnople, Covel in 1677 notices a * pla ce of 
KJndr with an imperial kiosk said to occupy the site of 
a church 01 S. George ' At Gallipoli a mosque called 
Ahizr a Ihui 1 the station of Khidr and EIiai,‘ 

is supposed to commemorate an appearance of the saint 
to the poet Mehemcd Ya*ijiogIu.* In Albania, near 
hloassan, .1 hot spring bears the saint’s name.? 

In Asia Minor, Khidr has replaced at Elvvan ChdcH 
the dragon-slaying S, Theodore.* This is the only 
proved instance ol Jus intrusion in Turkey on a Chris- 

T*, LUlt ; J 1 ?} 111 mAn 7 F lat *« the name Kbidrlik 

1 place of Khidr ) is given to hills or 1 high places ' of 
vvJiidi the Christian traditions* if any ever £Lxb?cd p have 
disappeared. Such hills exist near Angora,? near Sinope* 
aboveGeredeh( K rates* BithynkeJ^nf.ir Cliangri(Gan- 
gra),»v near ladik{Pontu4" near Tarakli (Bablae),” and 
at Anno Kara Hisar.o riiefe is a mountain Kbidirli 
DaghJi^r hebsud,'* while places named KbtdrrEUtsm 
recorded near Kubi ia.Lydia Wand above Tripoli on the 
iladt Sea. 16 Pc re de Jerphauion, in his new map of 
ontus'f marb a village Khedrrnate (‘Horseshoe of 
1 Culucl, ki, cit* 

Catupy and Nic&lttiJjs, Fhikkfit j*t Clans ta up. 

’ toiarv,, j , j+ 3 ; t j_ jacub, ft tittup p. jy 411J fcytLtui. Vlt^ssj* 

m ?Z*' JT1 * Orton tcj] /Wry, i. 3 <>ji 

S Voo Hah*, Alton. Studtn, iii. 59, a*. A^r,. * AW. p,I#. 

■ tvJira. Ir-Jtls. a, 130; Ainiworrh, Trmtr, i, 113; ml- J h . 

.v r 'r^ 9 ' ir -i • , , ’ rbn tr* SanfftiincHi, ii, 349. 

♦ ' <•» Bw*!. Tdm umA pi ;;;. 

2 J‘ ***“>?*- « E^r*. 7wm<L. ii, jd. 

K. JvjcpLTi 1 

^ mi Hsmnrn, Orman. DirktkKmtf i t 63, 

11 HuiippyjnV KmrU-dff W\ Kkimtbm. 

11 K. Kieptri 1 ! KIri*ti-\wn. ti ifrfii 

r *" frmak. R Eicperi m m jStr feittic at 

aidirm&L 
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Khidr ! ) near Sivas, which probably claims, like El wan 
Chejebi, to possess a hoof-print of the saint's horse. 
Professor White of Mursovan seems to find Kbidrlik 
almost a genetic name for a holy place in his district, 1 
«hwh has a large Shi j population.* 

On the grounds of Orthodox Greek practice we 
should, perhaps, expect that 5 . Elbs was the saint 
displaced on hill-top sites,* But the functions and 

' Of- f l |f {=ltiy by the Creel' of tilleh iwir 

KouLi (Dwkitn, Grt*i, p, jl&). 

* Tram. Fin. fiut, xmo (1907), p 156; tf. Jt JcrpWuu in JJy- 
'/.fit, xx r 493 f where lit * udi of \ 2 lm n tiicr ike (Ebityth of * temple of 
Xeii± Srraucn (CoiocfTit, Sud. Font, iu 17a) i- uknufied » a KMdtUk- 
/ m ifer pemertf ground of lib biblical fihtory, tt the: 
Mint of nub (if SB*hffibiui% UgwJn tfjlifi. Hnlg rw pp_ 134 fi.)> *nd 
in the mcir papular KiU-Mint in Greek Undt, mt bemuse he replaces 
HtHw, tlieiiifinit bat beaiuKl nf hh uns'iu jiI connexion with 

CumeL where Ms memory i? -tillahvt Picmitt t Ugmdr* ftat#*tm, 
F- 43 ; Goujon, TtTrs Sninift pp. 63-5 ; d T Arvi.mj„ .Wauirej, It, 194* 
306, 417; de tiitTCi, r *v^v^ p 6fl)< lo the tinic uny iht L ..:her 
common [but far lew commnn) hill dedication! in Greece are connected 
w itli Tjl-or {Ml IW^pos?) jri Ath.^ indlhc Great Motta*- 

tcr> of rite Met cm t J „ h u wi r [1 Olivet ('Av&A^i.d) a OJvmp tii T Tllr i dr j 
thjt E 3 iiiJcliiprh mryiv-ihi of Hclio® wfirijiip (for whirl i *« f t-g. t 
f>UE At'. | y|li-k 1 1 Ft - - ftfth'rrbn j‘* fjfffr. tn Artb. dr; Mtsr., :nd Utf , . 
(1^69^ fo jLj - Dt-^hampw Lj Grm j-. jai ; i-iWNin, 

ilfef/rn fiwrf /WJfcfrre* p- 44 : M.lfumllttib ((Jwi jjt£tffr r p, 19J mi 
oppowd already by Lenomumf (F ikV Itfovara*, fp m 451-3) in 1867, Biid 
lettij* not jo hr Vnuwti to Bndion in 1843, though In general he [§ very 
ready 10 livul jmeknl JunrfvaH in modem Gftw.e, The ilu*. cv U bued 
prtijr OE3 jinmcncUryrr j:uI p4Ttly on tSicarr-ryy^ of HHW jLlJ KHxj. 

Ir ei unedbi Ifelio* (*^ios) lixix rather SDeo Elba f£Uar) -sd chit 
H HUoi? m-nfi cb i cry ltier 'EAuair. But thcumal gtai rive fjf *EKfet$ ei ’El/a, 
it b alra trim th^t ihi-ic i* * cemb ilmikrity lit their ari'jypea T FIcUu* 

being lilAchanotoer of the njn, Jiid Kliaa befiig rccciwcd up imrti lie JVC 13 

in » diftrim nf t3tc\ Hut art typa ire fkjT of great importance 111 tta&c 
-mcttkariti, ,^nd both Hell™ and Eii^ ^remote frrqncntJy r^prranieJ 
in otiier vtA- f u while, if thr ^h-iriot be thought jwir, tJiere -vstiaiitk i3jc 
opp^tts lypt-k of jii ephebe and 11 . licanied us-ce|e= irjLir t Limrali moic 
probably bkang 10 5 . John, wbo^ feur h fhr jammer loliiicc, hu 
hltthdsy bciti£ nr month« before tfLat af Chili! (Luh^ >, j6)p w iilnh U 
the winter udiike- r Om! + when Monte Ca^=iiEr w*n fonuded^ En ^9. 
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conceptions of K.hidr are at once 10 varied and so vague 
as to adapt him to replace almasr any taint, or indeed ro 

Benedict Ii ^id io bite SrjiJEni the it i mudi-frequented temple of 
Apollo, which lie replaced by a church of $. Minin* the destroyer of 
idnk, replacing ApaUn'E altar by s dirndl of S. John, the wittier stint 
(Hcugnos* /> u Ja Pegam uj\ Ei + 5^5, tusutjny the ilearfr --istvni- 
. . Ihtci Ejf Q*ib). Tim kj S. Benedict * dLwnfectcd * the IncilitY 
h\ building the church qf > Martin anti ' trunifened ' lite tabtke 
fctriral to $. John S. EBil cams ntW lute for -j udirice saint* facing 
wkhmed cin iq July: it a, however* tim- tbit niiHmmiogr fire* ire 
lit an S. Elba' day US lilt cliapd of S* E!Lla all the summit of 
(hi HtmBtpn, Crflcl p, 5Q), hat tin ii in ii^UtcJ «c not 

j irstU'ring i ^cucral rule, It i> also to be noted that .Hdipt war [sever 
4 popular god in Greece at all uirtlcr that name, urqir at KhteL=s T 
whrrc he u tbaagbt Idmtkal with Ze-ui Aiabyrim ; in tuudfra Rhodes 
Mr. Ata:ia ccUim the n.inie and Mi. $■. EIijj ii j hepatite peak, No: 
wji Apollo in cLuseciI (at dbtfnct tram Hroerk) Grwe addicted to 
fnminialti-Tcf?*. Semrilatl attempt to tara this rfifitcnlty b) referring 
tu the Lit Roman *sUr cult introduced h) Aurelia** the conqueror qf 
Palmyra * from Smj r Huj thb wa .. Sjtkn rj>, udt* frrfaurtd by i 
Roman emperor in Mmr w and not associated with hiH» of cmrony. 
Swmalftti ilioqti&t* the equally late sqEjt call of Mithras* which wji 
derived from Persia* had 2 great vogue in Rum?, and i* m&vlaloU with 
ihe frequent Roman cuin-i^emi SOLJ JXVJCTO COMITI- But 
the JYlhhrai call doe- it01 wem to hive had mudi vogue in Greece, tfld 
it wat t-emiatly a pqjftilar cult praeuUrly atkcitd by i-jldier and 
dirtloped, not in rttttk places hut in trmpi ami camp*. flir typical 
Miihriseimiv moreover, wjh A arc umjergrpund ulmpcl nude 10 re* 
temble a cave. The liill-cult of EEijp ei imWwn in lie West^ where 
rhse nJircult? wen? prnmincnTp and it icemi tobcfbnnd only DUtieiiE 

5 ^uth Italy (aC orrmit. Kankler^iS./ro/v, \-. wFtkh tenulibtd 
Lujll 1 Gie^l (Me. S. PJLu in ALuki k dtst to Rawiin biiluettte deriving 
iVtEtn Gretl practice). Elba is still a litH-uiut in $vri* (f-$. on Carmel, 
^ ; on, hinai. E i^iieridijn", Tftft-SaintF f p 76 l Stanley« 

Skiwt\ p. 75; Palmer* iVurr it/ £re^u/ t p P 57; ch^vhcfe, Tntdrr* 

PfilafU. p. if, and Tpf*r$r. -mm JifMsdrm r ii T ytt ; Smky T 

p. Jji j Pbtouke^ iiL r6j. 394), where the influence uf 

Grcdt language and, custom ain icarcelf lure been important 'ITat n, 
in Syria* a mnntfj where Greek tu* nencr the language 1 and ~MA ccwr 
mernt Eioiiiiug, Elia» m ^-.yjdntcd with ihrre snmuitaini whkh w«re 
well mtltin ibe range id’ GimtSjis Further, rhe chief -mlJ 

chiLracEtriTLic JLsJI-gjnd ^*i miuiunc wj* Zcu the dond^githcrct (found 
on Ailtof, Uiyitipqt* Dkt<! AaclfcPfipdr; efi Lykiins, Atabyrie*), the 
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occupy toy sits nttlcpeitdefitly, till sudden ippeir- 
anecs make it spticiilly easy to associate him with any 
spot already hollowed by previous tradition or notable 
for recent supernatural occurrences, 1 while his functions 
as .1 patron of spring vegetation and as a rain-maker 
recommend his cult to primitive pastoral or agriculmra! 
populations. 

Without chiming to solve the various fusions o! cult 
and legend which have produced the mysterious and 
many-sided figure of Kliidty we may perhaps make the 
following tentative suggestions * in to the origin of his 
functions and vogue in popular religion. ^ 

(i) In the koran the unnamed Servant of God, 
generally interpreted as Khidr, travels with Moses and 
three seemingly unjust deeds.* A probable 
original * of this story is the Talmudic rale of Kabbi 

corresponding hiU-^>dd«s being CyMc-Rh^ (found u« Ida. Difldjr 
tnon, &c.}. Zcu if..' (toud-gathsw wodd be ■. tut omuturd pre- 
dewuir of film, to .illicit connwiun ii b curiom to find m rrede, 
HnJnamm (tUfto qil, i, uk dun " drr IMV ,m,Ir " ,rm 

fest fat NwM und -ah man .on* Statue nut ntion *aJ. * «< Hand 
dun ftlict do Zen * 1 Ami finally. « E 11 * 1 elupel. are generally cun- 
•,r ted with villagev though im tUtir uiiulcirrs and many Tillage ^ 
r4cell t or not on inefent mei, m.wr Eiltn chapd* u< probably recent 

and no survival id am *CTt- B .. , 

. C% the Kurduti t*b dl the ' Wivhing«eck (to jib* * * 

tUHu JC«*dK J » w «« P*W v 

n, P ‘ pljtcs of Khidr * seem gem: rally regarded lift*?tng fUit< ™ 

Mint f tf. Gibb, Oitomti* P*ffry, i. 190- 

■ Or, i H. lAttwdUcAdot, KM. Gfuntd*.uvr, hhtdi*', ; 
rtm Hammer in T hud. Studint krinkrn. JSJI. PF- 
mmt'Gaimcaui H*'«> ** *" ^ PP' 

ji^-jca, 1,71-Oj; FriL-JIander. U-idbvUttmir. A«Wi« [s« ali- 
HaMm*.* ferw: si JMIr. - A*"'' to. a., article by fr*dU»kr, ^ 
t... Suinli oaJ J/Jrrvfj, p. Hi. ao. b, no an ariude by XU. toman ; niy 
husband did not live «« either.—XI. M H.J 

i fit it ,o be noted here that my huibatid did nut regard thu tbipid 
it mffitiently advanced for publication, and that >e u publulied on my 
Ttirwniktlity tor the ukc of its mattfW—M- M. H .1 
* Safe’, edition, pp. «J fi. * beUrtv, p, 699, 
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joclujums travels with Elijah,* so that its being told 
of Khidr would indicate another case of identifying 
fdias with Khidr. Such an identification, however, 
raises the difficulty that the association ui Moses with 
Elias involves a serious anachronism. Hut it mav lu- 
doubled whether that matters much in popular theo¬ 
logy! while there Is some reason to suspect that the con¬ 
fusion dates front a period considerably anterior to the 
composition of the Koran, from the sixth century in 
fact. Antoninus of Piacenza, who travelled in the Holy 
Land it bout *. i>. vC, visited Suez and came * ad ripam, 
ubi transicrutit filii Israel ct exicrunt dt marc [nV]. Ibi 
est ora tori am Moysis/ 5 \ a riant readings arc: ‘ Ei 
irt loco, ubi [or quo] exiemtU dc mari, est ora tori um 
Heiiae. Et transccndctites [i ran sc mites | v-ojiimus in 
locum ubi intraverunt mare. Ibique [or ubi] est ora- 
turium Moysis. Tublcr has little doubt that the second 
better represents the original reading, the copyist 
liaving inadvertently omitted pan : this would also'cx- 
pbin the mart for man in the text.* Granted, then, 
Wm tWO * oratories \ of Moses and Elias respecrIv* ] \ r 
existed, as To bier supposes, on the l<cd Sea, the popular 
mind would readily associate them with each other, 
however distinct they may have been in the beginning, 
and would thus pave the wav for the anachronism in 
the Koran to pais undetected. There Modes i> said To 
have found Khidr where the sea of the Grceb joins rhar 
of the Persians, that is, at Sttftz.* In this sphere of 
activity Khidr may therefore with some probability be 
said to derive from the Hebrew Elijah. 

(2) In his discovery of the Water of Life Khidr is 

* Puluio, SfirttLmtfrtm ibf ‘Talmud, pj\ ji j ff, 

I f)f Lotii Sittutis, td. ToIlIi-?* p T jtii. 

t Hiii optniem 1 diarc : it seam prefrnbk id tint tiftric tfrh-h Tudi 
ru Martyr* p. 39). wlio ihinki only am * tHirimiiim * oxiifcd^ 
lijt flitrtbuiiua bang dumgtJ, frr sagged wwi, fnrn Mo*** to EUm. 

II Mtf<ne t Diti. in ii. 617, drawing :m Weil, MM. 
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brought into connexion with Alexander, whose vizir he 
is said to have been. *Fhis store seems mostly to depend 
ultimately on the Pseudo - Ca! f ist h cn t- s 1 but gather' up 
a number of’ legends which connect Elias with Enoch 
and Khidr.* 

From the Jewish composite figure of Elias -r Enoch 

Phincbas J come several of Khidr’s aspects, e.g. 

(3) His association with learning, 4 \ arious traditions 
associate Elks with books. He is said to delight in the 
studies of Jewish rabbis, 4 to Have written certain apo¬ 
crypha/ and to have personally instructed Maimo- 
tiidea.? The Turks, besides confusing Elias with Enoch,* 
hold that Enoch was a great sage, 

(4) From the same composite figure comes K hi dr's 
association with the high priesthoods Elias is believed 
to perform daily sacrifice in the Temple underground, 1 * 
His comat i with Phinehas h early and has been used 
by Moslem theologians as a proof that Khidr and Elias 
are separate persons." 

1 S^Pju] Meyer, Akxatsdtf It CrM*, tt. 17*: Spicgd. Ikr Attx- 

iimtffMpii p, si > . 

: Enoch wai held by mine Jewish ihougbi to have been an early m- 
tafniii'iTi «f Eli«, wither Iwvfcg died The Talmud MXrtdi E noth’* 
utcnl to J Itinii in 1 chariot of fire (Police's SttfctioAf/rtm Tht T Mm n d , 
p , 2 j), yjlui aaa Enoch are both in ihr inmtiul Pira<li« (VUbtre, 
('ayjtg/h p. 56), In mcdienl Kitsch if kit ion * tut noaiiu« Eiwe 1 fiiwb 
dit Fguneun of t.ife, baihei in it sgiinnt AUxinder'i orderr, and it 
puftMlied{Meyer, Of tit. ii. 171]- Msmdi idcnuM Bill with Enoch 
(Gddziber in’lt/r. Hitt. Rtlig , if, 3 J +)- 

1 On him tec Hotttngtr, Hitt, Onrer.. ppi 87^7, with iA ; L-d-n- 
licinj, LijeoJJtm, ii. 703 : GoMscihrr, hi- dt. 

* ‘ £3 Kliudi' enttverti the heathen bUdb (Lane, Tp*t*m ml Onr 

Nighti, p. 3>a). * Ederiheim, ii, 70$. 

4 Mig[:t r , Dirt, dtf Apartyfbt:, U, ?■ 

t Wiener, Sippitfim ■ jaJiuttr pp.6ff 

* /./, Mjuji. quoted by Gfltdriher. kt. dt. 

1 On yt.i.lr It ihr tilth M* Goldrihef, t-c, dt„ ilui I-tfic, .Vfd,/ 
F.gyptiMi, i, 193; ihc Inret add* tlui many MAam mv Elijah, *11 
the ititk of hi; time, 

" CJ, rieroto, Uptttdtt R<u*attri> p. a*. " Gddiihcr, tor. tit. 
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(5) Kfvidrt association with travel comes explicably 
cnovigii m view of the above from @n»* wandering li fl 
he being the type of the eternal wanderer, In com¬ 
memoration of dm, Jem lay a place for him it their 
I assover, the idea arising especially from the text.* And 
t sh.il come to pass, as soon as I am gone from thee, 

u.it the spirit of the Lord shah cam- thee whilher I 
mow not. = 

Ini mortality b the connecting link between the cont¬ 
(6) hindrs identification with S. George. whom the 
tv ran ting tned m vain to kill .j This emails the fusion 
it will be noted, of the aged «cctc Eliu with the young 
soldier George^ khtdr (verdant, A t dUX>)^ j W£>u ld, on 

t m *&&** Wd from die 

immortality of the fclias prototype.' 1 

TJe results of our analysis th'u* tend to show that in 

hhtdr thercis no independent Moslem or p re-Moslem 

tie mem. The Ota* part can all be paralleled in Jewish 

W ^f 3? G<M ? r S e P ari » ™ Chris Ha n: only his 
at yen ure with Moses is of somewhat uncertain origin, 
but even that, m view of the early date of the Talmudic 
. ory,, i<, probably descended from a Jewish ancestor. 

' Halting*’ iituyiL »f X*Hg. t.r. Elijah. 

; l J'Jf■ 1 On P Line, Unit j, m 

at Erif■?# ;c : ;oul } t “ { thk ** J ftfcdridi in to, to 
f-tlf t' C/ ’ Mawidi places til* Buttrufom it Mwid. wW 

, .ybuhr tote [t na S t M.shv, is, K)J) ,| w t juitcn« uf Jd» ttuab. 

■»". 3&e£2g£££. 12***' <*-» 

wtJd i«tidjr to done *, rf. P . 49 , p. 3 , 

; ^ B " , f Uwt - h r Jlotthtgw, Hilt Onm, n, s 7 
„ V ‘‘S™*; «■ ?4 = *Us m: tocmuraf ,- r $ 

Tfupiicic Klsr. ([[J ih nyajnawnr I’cphto de KkJt. uui vetir dire 
Vrtd - v«rdoy*tLi, qm r=i k trmbabe ioh [OJ|[ jdj _ 

q«c " toW »t tscaie vinin*, C/ Jjo ^ Xi/wnir, h tfto. 

7 fc*e frcltrcfr, pp. J J 
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In conclusion, it may be remarked that the protean 
figure of KMdr lias a peculiar interest for the study of 
popular religion inAsia Minor and the Near Kast gener¬ 
ally- Accepted as a saint by orthodox Sunni Moham¬ 
medans, lie seems to have been deliberately exploit eel by 
the heterodox 5hia sects of Syria, Mesopotamia, Asia 
Minor, and Albania—that is, by the Nosairi, the Yrtidi, 
the Kizilbash, and the Behaahi — for the purpose of 
their propaganda amongst non-Mohammedan popula¬ 
tions. For Syrian, Greek, and Albanian Christians 
IChidr is identical with Ellas and S- George. For the 
benefit of the Armenians he has been equated in Kurdis¬ 
tan with their favourite S, Sergius, and, just as Syrian 
Moslems make pilgrimages to churches of S, George, 
SO do the Kiziibash Kurds of the Dersim to Armenian 
churches of S. Sergius, 1 

As regards Christianity, Khidr is only one of many 
points of contact in the Shu heterodoxies. The Kir.il- 
Lasli Kurds, for example, hold that Christ was rein¬ 
carnated in Ali, that the Twelve Apostles and the 
Twelve Imams are identical, and that SS. Peter and 
Paul are the same persons as i bsan and Husain,* The 


| Mdtenwa-Sed, in sllv (1714), p. 66; for the equmon 

of Khidr 10 5. among the Armtotun Kir.iltwsh sc* Grenani in 

J'.un Aitit. in 11904). r ;tK * *nd ft* AnnenUn eonfiukw between 
VS. Sergio- and Grotge we, itfim* other*, P. v *Uc, r “W*>' ii, 
- ; k It - Tie. in me posable that then «** j wrong ffiilrtiij frontier 
■ jlni George known before rise itU rtf ibe (Atuti) Geotge of Alex- 

iRdiriii bccitn? cuffcfiT. whntf intic TirlSttHl 

Mi bireh {Hiring t.oolii, C.V inn Vvd-J. and writs, p. 7 : /. S- George 
of Melite in AmcUn=m. Cwtr> Jr rF.&tr Chttonw, u. 153) * 

-vfEtjl frontier pUte. Again, jt Motnl, mother frontier town, N:e- 
hull ] 1 renurti hit t.Nnb(f’W « 4uthif - * 9 *>. * M.«'c*n twditK’U 
tRtifainR hi- death t^ Ok Vinti uf Mt«i (M «4 quoTenJ by J. Fnixl 
rich in Srzi. A*w Cl , tt&lUVM S, Sergiu*, (at 

whom *ee lWe, A*f**V in iU PF . ;j 4 «dearly * border 

Mint. *. ib| itlin may be the pdnr »f contact between him ad the 


iddirr George 

* tar, dir* pp ^ \ ioatftv P MS- 
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Albjnijn Belt as hi equate thdr own saint Sari SaliiL t0 
^*]‘‘oIjs and Other Christian saints*" Such points of 
vomavf may be regarded either as inheritances from 
Chmtwwtyor mi rod need with the deliberate purpose 
« conciliating Christian* to a form of Islam. It j s 
obvious that at all rime* conversion from Christianity 
to Islam has been aided by the considerable materi/l 
advantages to be gained from it, Tbe Shia sects u, 
wudl we haw referred are not forbidden outwardly to 
observe Sunni forms, and frequently do so ; at the 

:ir ?. ! lTnc T i ,eir fca f religion, with its nunv njtur.i] or 
artificial points ot contact with Christianity, offers a 
compromise which spares trie susceptibilities of the con- 

ChristUnTniS W hcen lilc refu & e of many harassed 
■ On ihti (jucstitui f« brfnw, pp. 4JJ K. 


XX! 

TRIBAL SAINTS 

T HE evidence for the existence of a class of Turkish 
saints venerated ns the eponymous ancestors of 
tribes rests, in default ol fuller and more accurate 
knowledge, on the following considerations. 

The worship of tribal ancestors is established among 
the Turks of Central Asia and among the nomad Turkish 
tribes of Persia (Azerbdjan). Of the latter Bent writes : 

' TUt- office of pir " or elder of rhe tribc.nr “eel '* is 
hereditary, and the “ pir ” generally traces his descent 
from some holy man, whose worship is general through¬ 
out the tribe . . . his tomb is generally in some well- 
known spot amongst rheir summer haunts, and n great 
object of veneration.' 5 In Asia Minor itsdf Crowfoot 
found a Shia village in Cappadocia containing the vene¬ 
rated tomb of a saint Haidar, from whom the villagers 
claimed descent.* Among TsakyrogJous 1 notes on the 
nomad Turkish tribes of Asia Minor is given the name 
of the chief of the Sheikhli tribe, Sheikh Baba Zade 
Selim, i.r. Selim, descendant of fat her (or‘saint ’) Sheikh; i 
this implies that the tribal name is derived from that of 
the founder or common ancestor. 

Taken together, rbb rather slender evidence seems to 
warrant us in supposing that the cult of tribal ancestors 
was carried by the nomad Turks into Asia Minor, and 

1 1 The Nunud Trihw u{ Am Minor/ in A'.-r-oo But. Ait*. iBfif, 
(Ncweitdc). Sec:. IS. p. 17S, 

' 7- R - A«thr\ hit., ih. 109; ab.nr, n. and bdow, p» .10+ 

1 Tltpt Pun-povKuir, p. 17- In ihii trine's dintricifUTuborhi) a foisn- 
tiin £mimu for iti beating prop true. crars iti cnrjrivc ^ualiriej to the 
laruhnf * un Solitriic M.iluunrtjn twmtfti Ov.-V Isat-j 1 {Lum, Fty.tft 
f.til n Ttyt4. i, 1 So): see below, p. JJ9, 

Pti* 2. 
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that the tribal ancestor was the ' eponymous hern * of 
the tribe. When* therefore, wc Sind a saint bearing the 
name of a tribe, we may regard it as probable that, 
originally at least, this saint was regarded as the epony¬ 
mous ancestor of the tribe in question.’ But this method 
of identification is hampered by the fact that we posses* 
no approximation to a complete list of tribes, and the 
existence of many can only be inferred from the occur¬ 
rence nf village*names resembling in type those of 
known tribes; these names arc, moreover, in many 
cases obscured by the perversions of popular etymology , 
1 taving ceased to have any meaning for the modern 
population. 

The Arerbcijasi Turks* as we have seen, give their 
eponymous ancestor the Persian title of fir. Among the 
Anatolian nomads the chief is usually called ihtikh or 
htg, the eponymous ancestor being called baba (*father') 
or Aede (‘ grandfather *), None of these words -items 
originally to hove had a religions connotation : the 
temporal chief was also the spiritual head of the tribe, 
and only later, in a more complicated society, have the 
offices been distinguished. J*iV, Afde^ baba* and to some 
extent sheikh, have now in Turkey a predominant!v 
religions colour. Consequently, when folk-stories tell 
us of the thousands of ‘ aervianes 1 led by sheikhs who 
came into Asia Minor under the Seljuks and were 
settled by * Ala-ed-din wc shall probably not be far 
wrong if we interpret the legend a* referring to nomad 
tribes under their priest-chiefs, who established Them¬ 
selves ai this period in the sultanate of Rum. 

• Lit the Stnai penuiEuU there u the swnb uf SJtcLklt SxaMi, mm 
rntne call the ucctfii of the tribe other. Sxaleh of tint 

Komi, irtd liihrn, t lout ««int. Hn fcttivi] in Lite June It much frt- 
queflied by the Beduin ffturcLharch, Stria, ji. ^; tj. p. 527 for t be 
§cdutn I'tirfiK.ii bmighi to the tomb of a sheikh ar S hurra on tin- Kerf 
&w). 

■ CatiU'ji mil fsit/jluiiit:-, ftjJ. At I'-hif Mineate, pp iij iJ. 


'Tur ftatan VtU 

! he most famous of these legendary priest-chiefs is 
Tur Hasan Vdi* who vvas given lands on the dopes of 
the Hassn Dsgh near Caesarea. He U probably hiitori- 
c;n and tmjj> be identified vriih the chief’named Hasan 
mentioned by Anna Comnena * and a contemporary 
crusading writer ‘ as ruling this part of Cappadocia 
about ^>i). t loo. J hr grave of Tur Hasan Is still vene¬ 
rated on the summit of the Hasan Dagh,J and The name 
of his tribe survives in Tur Hasanlu, a village ia the 
neighbourhood of Kirshelir. The tribal name is formed, 
■is usual, by adding the adjectival termination to the 
name of the tribal chief. Tut Hasan V<di j* Therefore 
the best documented of the tribal saints, since we have 
evidence of hi* historical existence, 4 village bearing hit 
tribal name, and a cult surviving to our own day. In 
* Cbek Baba T , a Mohammedan hermit, whose tomb and 
the adjacent miraculous spring in the neighbourhood of 
Isbarta * ivere formerly at least a frequented pilgrimage, 
we may probably recognize the eponym of the already 
mentioned Shdkhli tribe, whose present habitat is still 
in tliis district between Afiun Kara llisar and Uluborlu.1 
Other tribal saint cults of the fame type seem to have 
been taken over by the Belctashi sect, and the fauns’ 
personality often obscured bv their adoption into the 
cycle of hagiograplucal legend propagated by the order 
in its own interests. 6 Thus, the saint Haidar of Raidar- 
cs-Sultan, though the village still regards him as its 
common ancestor, is identified under Belrtashi auspices 
with a Bdrtjshi saint and given an alternative name .7 
Similarly, Yitagan Baba, who is worshipped in a BeLtariii 

* xiv, i. 

' Quoted by Tomarciick, Sitxt, JFin. .fW., PhiL-TUit. C/., culv 
(»*9th riii, Sj. 

• Cmwy anti Nirobidw, op. or., p. :i i. 

t P. Lurxt, Faysft fgii t* ijij, i. itto. This ii pmuiruHv the 
Sheikh Ho ha ivho uved Keerdi? from Timur (Haitimcr-ffcUm. /{in. 
Emp. On. ii, ciS). < T^Vfrcgtoui. fJtpi Twpo&ahfv, p. ij. 

■ Ikb-A, pp- 0jff Crow/■■ . Ai.i se* jIk, Ixltm, pp. 405 ff. 
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convent near Buldur ' as the 1 maner ‘ of the Bek- 
tashi saint Ahdal Musa, is probably i n origin the eponym 
of the Yaraganli tribe, which is still to be found in a 
northern part of Lhc same vilayets Another Bektashi 
saint* Kara or K. a raja Ahm ed. whose numerous tombs 
are shown in various parts of Asia Minor and even in 
KumtvlU though iiov. recognised ai a Bektashi apostle 
sent by Ahmed Yaicvi to Asia Minor* is probably in 
reality a disguised tribal saint A No tribe Kataja black' 
ish') Ahmcdli ri known to our list s, but the Kara (‘black’) 
Ahmedli is a sub'tribe of the Kihnrdi * who live north¬ 
west of Aleppo, and Kizil (' red *) Ahmedli 5 was a tribe 
of some importance in Paphtagonia. There is, further* 
J village K a raj a Ahmedli near Neles Keui (Tavtum). 

Sari Salt il; , the Bel rashi apostle pur excell/mcc of Ru¬ 
in eli, seems to have had a similar history. He appears 
to have been originally the sairsi of a Tatar tribe in the 
Crimea, 6 which emigrated to Baba I>agh in Rumania, 
carrying its cult with it. Developed by the Bektashi, 
Sari Salrik loses every trace of his real origin and figures 
as one of the missionary saints sunt by Ahmed Yasevi for 
the conversion of Europe.* * Saliik * has now no meaning 
in ordinary Turkish, though many interpretations art- 
pu L forward ; 3 but (significantly) there are villages 
called Sal tiki u in both Europe.! n “* and Asiatic 10 Turley. 

J For the irik* iee Lucu, /V.'jvjt faii IJ14* i P 171 - 

■ ntpi r. p, k. 

i On ha raja Ahmed see hetnwv pp. 403 jf r 

1 ftiifcihirdr, Syrim, p. 634 ; if, a bore, p. *38. 

J TttHjJ uim« irttjutTLt]) run thui in pain differentiated by oj\mi 1 
ctii[2icti. above, p a 128, 

* I Terr he figure* in the fburiwnrh cenrury Hibi Sdiuk, j 
H dinner " {Lr, 3 chief ami TT?trd«cint'tnatt F). See fhu iSaum, 1 1 . San- 
gtibiniit il* 416, 44;. 

' For ifce mvrhical liiATury uf Sari Saltik see kl&W, pp* 4J9 fF. 

1 See p* S7fi| n* 3, 1 fttir lirti Baba in Thrace 

■ ' Near SamSikli (wthkh may lE^d/be * popular corTUpTLnn r-f SaltihU) 

in FktyRij. 


Haji Btkiaih 

Hajii Dcktash, the reputed founder of the Bdftashj, 
ivas probably, before trie usurpation of bis name and 
grave bv the Hurufi, about 1400 , such another tribal 
saint. The tvhole legend-cycle connecting him with 
(he court of Orktian is admittedly late/ and the carlie?! 
notice ot him we possess denies its authenticity ami 
calk Haji licit ash the ‘ brother of Memish * Men- 
tisii' is obviously the eponym of the widely-scattered 
tribe of Mcntish (Mentcsh), which has left its name in 
villages all over Asia Minor from Si . a, to Carij, Bck- 
tasldi is a rarer^ but middy scattered, village-name, M - 
turring so far west as Cape Leettun ’ and often*curiously 
enough, quite near villages called Mcmish.* We infer 
that ‘ Bdrtashli ! and 1 Mentcsh ’ wore tribes which ac¬ 
knowledged themselves akin and that the original Haji 
Bektash was the eponymous ancestor of the former. 

1 StfWsw, pp 4®3--tj5. 

5 Aihit P-lh-i /jdf {t. S joe), quoted hy J. P. Brawn, Drrciffo;, 
p. (41. The twriiiumy cirrim - petial weight, line® thia author o 
fnm the district of Kiislidir, where the tomb of Hiji Bektadi it *tfif 
thflW. 

• '11111 tillage is at least as early *« the seremrenih century, becnp 
menrmned tn the Ilriiiili Museum MS. Hirl jon^ f. pa r«. 

■ Outride die district of tLe .Jut’* mnit'. when- it ■- ..jmniMi., it 
occurs wath-west ofDirriji, near MUi in PhryirL, near Smijj in the 
TrojJ, iad iii’ir KuxmiKivg in Serbia) Macedonia (yon Jit fin, Htlft-jd 
is.;, i Saloniit, p, 57). Helmlill ii 1 village ts«- He-nierc^ii ir, Pontui (run 
Utru, P/r/ t . mo® f'intoi, I, Sr), but the miiftriritm nmnot bs pt- <d. 
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SAINTS AND DEMONS Or THE SEA 


I T i», indeed, very natural that simple persons should 
assume that the sudden mishaps of j seafaring life are 
occasioned by local sea-demons,' The apparent vindic¬ 
tiveness of wind and wave, with their at times almost 
animal voices, makes these demons intensely concrete 
conceptions. They are conceived of as human, bestial, 
sir monstrous in form, :tnti of course hostile to man : 
tlyiF cub, :t any, is deprecation. To this sub stratum 
oi 1 black ' superstition ma\ be added the 1 white ’ con¬ 
ception of a divine force acting beneficently on man’s 
beiijit against the perils of the sea ; this beneficent 
action is invoked through an intermediary who is apt 
ultimately to usurp the placatory cult formerly offered 
to the demon, as also, like all such intermediaries, to be 
considered largely independent of the supreme power. 
Such the process of transition from the plication of 
-i local sea danger personified to the invocation of a 
local sea-saint, 

We hove thus the following typical forma : 

(l) the local sea-demon, 

(a) tile local sea-hero or sea-saint. 

The latter becomes tn favourable circumstances: 

{3) a widely patent or even universal sea-saint. 

In modem time?; we have at least two instance? of 
Greek sailorf belief in sea-detnons of this sort, con¬ 
ceived of as inhibiting dangerous parts of the const, and 
of a cult of deprecation directed to them. Sib thorp : in 

1 tor demon! muring rhe winds we Wray, Ooy, j* Attyro Age, 

f. mj, 

1 In W'alpok, Mtmittj p. jiffl : " Wc weighed -snclior in the pan <ii 
Ceph.il hum, fU trur uik>r* rowed by Cape Cj-tt*, tSicr sjjdc Iibiiion ■ 
■f Irnad, niing the following word* a]*o |Y*lnt*. fTn^Uati^ 
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the litter years of the eightcentii century transcribed 
die prayer directed by his sailors with an offering of 
biscuit to the eponymous demon of Cape fUprn near 
Ccpfcalbnil; Thu emended text b as follows : 


Ftui <jqv, Kt&wo Kdirpa 
p* rrjw JRawonanpawi cov 
*tui j±* TUI /^QTTtHfTflrrpi 5 injoAo ran 

Ad t >4 Ktrrr^xun r 

I'd Til KaTTOKK^pV tm l\\ft , 
tv rnifijirtAi 

■WiC liiUjJirt ^ifAtuW^iu. 


Cwthig+ Cap* Kiipr* h t* ve** 

Aw t* Ah 1 . Cap/ Kttpr* 

JnA thf Unit Cm A 
Htrf'tfor v u. A'jprs jaj 1 Mr* AV 

//rrr ycrif M L’^/v A oprA** 
/T-Jf tfp Ifirktt, 
fwi wloDfifn^ jS'fAv 1 


\ MintUr cult was observed by von Hahn at Cape 
Linguetta in Albania. Here, according to bis sailors, 
dwelt a marine she-demon named LingtictU, to whom 
ships passing her abode offered a handful of salt with 
the invocation 1 Here 's your bread, Linguctta, and send 
us (fair) voyage.' s Similarly, in classical times we may 
regard Scylla as the typical example of a sea-demon. 


n«n ik (biscuit tuCipe . [. -iuutc 

nn no, fat ail JUtlu practices. 

r The mrian^atiiti actual iniiabiLittD $£the iv^tcf, accept the offer- 
Ifig, apparently i- prr..Tii - lor the Cape Kapro Ucnllj 

2 . 4 zLfn. £Wmi* 131 f- j rf* Polity no, 538 and a&tr m 

lit Lid U iLinwii into the *cJ j t Gtt£a {Bjkl-tlfiper^cr* UiFE.F^ Q.S.fm 
1&93* p. 2 16) ; food Efi sent b y Arab tailors iiWc for Hflftto d Mcrabw 
<m an tsimd in the He d Sea (Bnrddiardt* «* 547); bread U 

drown into the Nile u Bibbeh it 1 uira’i toiab (Bwiietre* Lftttfi, ii, 
S 7 l The ridatfrci of Sliclklb Sdhts {for whom *k Lad^r Dttff Gordoti* 
Ltiirrs/rmm Egypt, pp- 45. 304) on the Nilo have to be ripped before 
diiubidii Lin get under my (King, !>-. Luiamt'* Ttm^ p. 7^. ^ 
ccn^li weather Moorish jril^rimi minted, 1 Imng * buder of broad 
fur him 10 die martheid, threw 4 hot tie of uil and a ho del of mirtmt 
inn) ike tea, and tied a written charm 10 the masthead (Pocoeke, 
/ r *yflgfi , i*. 213;. On 5 . .Andrew'V day at Sinope cdtti of wheat* sugar, 
mid Bout ire hiknl, co^ratud m S. Andrew-* duucb^ *nd pin tiisn 
by the Fhh rrme n whu iubteribed the mooev for the Cdkes, Fart. Low- 
wit, » tfpt and anficd 10 wi ui the bons 1 when die »a u tough, 
etumbs atr sprinirlcd nn the wave* with «n ippul to S, Andrew for 
pmitsnioTi iUlutr, m M*il tf*mid v 19^. p, ij 3 - 
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Scylla, as her name implies* was originally conceived of 
as u dog (or a ’ sea-iWg 1 or «hark—**WI) and bean 
trace* of her origin in her later art-types*" The 1 dog- 
mounds t!it Hellespont Interconnected 

with Hecuba * 3 and that on the modem Cape VoSpo i m 
Cana, probably celebrated rimiUt demons. 

For the development of □ demon-calt to a corre¬ 
sponding saint-cult an important link is furnished by 
travellers 1 accounts of the Turkish cult of Baba at 
Lectuim Turkish sainr-cults arc much less trammelled 
by ecdeahwticsd tradition than Chmrisry and conse¬ 
quently fhovf more dearly the rude natural conception 
of such 2 cull. The first notice, then, of the Lettum 
cult dates from about 1550 . It comes to us from the 
monk Pachomios Rousanos* who was .shocked to find 
that Christian sailors took pan in the pbcation of the 
4 demon *. tin words are as follows: 

* As we sailed by Lrctum, a promomon' of Tmy, I saw and 
heard the >jilore preparing food for a demon yiho once dwell or 
'till dwells clarns t called in ihe Turkish nr r.hc Arabic!: P\ipa 
And they prepared for him of t heir cfw n rictuak. breaking bread 


1 SU^brf* 1,1^1 Pauly-WWwt, # + r\ Ft>r 1 jog 4 i£adrd tea- 
mami ef on a cLly fee Evicu in J.fi r 5, xtr[\ T 191, 

‘ Thr connexion fa evidently tuadc through the dojj-goditit Uckaic 
VEk aTTj)\ of whom Hecuba CEwfy Stj) is - by-form (-/. Kiuly-Wu- 
* r - - flfhalv, pi ab6o), C/» Strife?, XIII, l i# r 
J FoDte + . Hr, it, ttn^- Cf. SmK XIV T li, 1Use tocilhy « itill 
dreaded: </. rhe Symi foik-wng In Michaclidei, 
no. to h 


fJat rpjCUtjSrrj if&umjcf 

/fai 'Ayw Eo^i&Ttjr MwuAis* 
K+ .dimijTp+ iJffr/ppiipc. 
arm- -nS JjiiXwixt 


S, Mi± J 6 dri *j Pil.Knfmni >js .^i, 
AnJ S, SfijkhtA tf Jfcmfrf, 

-f*i/ Dfmrttiui 

fret* SdlemMa* 

f-T-fftei irnirc ihip in danger frnrj iheir way auiomjucilly 
ML IucJ'ctdumk there* aa PmfeM.jr R. M. Dawldm, m whom 1 owe the 
Uiflilnu-iiuf ttiK diffiruiT inform* me ; (/. a linriUt -torj 

iold of a Jiardi of Ef. Grarpe in Egypt (AmelifrtiLU Canfrj P/'r-^/r 
Of 140). * See above, jh 255, 
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in t plate and istring thereon cheese and <uUdr - - winch ill! 1 
they cast Into ths»<n calling <m him jftet tile Gentile manner. 
Howbdt 1 pave- them no countenance, but upbraided them fur 
their rapentitiun.’ 1 

From tilt* note* of later travellers ii is clear that the 

* demon ? invoked in passing the dangerous cape was 
for devout Moslems a perfectly legitimate recipient of 
worship, 1 Papa ! being merely the title * llaba given 
familiarly to old men andoiien, with no lacl ert respect, 
to popular Turkish saints. 

The passages relating to the " Baba ' ofLcctain arc ct 
sufficient interest to be given In lull. Des Hayes 1 says 
of him : 

* Les Tores sppellciu [te Cap de .<ainae Marie] Babab .untuvs. 

3 ui cn I cur hngne rignifk Lr nrt du ftrff , a cause qur , . , I m 
qa !H«vint;t 5 quatre milk Pruphrii*, tient i ay pirltiu Ji'WUfi 
dc la Religion ) cat enterre : V.: pourquoy tout le* Turci qui 

y parent ."icttcnr i son intention pludeurt morceiui de bkf.ah 
J fiev oyteaux, qui delneuran cCDtimidleracni tax enriftHM.* 

Lv Bruynp some fifty years later, gives substantially 
the same account: 

* U y a a ce Babdbanmti tm de Itsurs Saint? qui y cu atari* ; on 
le nomme Baba, qui signifie Pert. 1^ - Barques y jctteni luii- 
jdurs quvlque niDrcdQ Ji pain : mail Its l’lflfljWtSi qus V iont 
rn grande qniudte. er, empoTteB! Ii mcilkuic pattie.' 

Fgmont.i in the next century, adds some deuih as to 
the traditional personality of the saint, called by him 
* a tfcrvisc or whoalways gas«j?hcTuihltaieffigenfc when 
any rovers were in the neighbouring Hii» rip; b very 

dangerour 1 , on account of itiildrii 1 quail* fifom the mu uni am,., 
In parsing by it with a fair wind, the Turk*, out of respect to the 
memory of the above taint, throw piece* of bread intu the sci, 

■ I'uhlid.eJ by Pt-lilcs indribw Vcrre/t 'Eraipt i, ic>‘ : tj. the 
tunc juiLur'i J7ojMiSdisrctf ih 

1 FtUp, p- nT ' p *57 * F *yw- Uito- 

■ Rpn:< i t and flevnwno. Tr*;.'- ( 17 ? >1 161 *-■ *l-n GiUmd • 

«L Schaitr, ii, 1 f*» wlicrc i 3 j= 10ml) •>( lUt Hahs i* mcniioatuli 
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dm' they *ce them immediately carried away by a ipeciei nf 
iti-fowl common in these part* : snd the nuitv devoot among 
them add i« th» offering a purer, lor the luppinet of hi? son)/ 

We have he?c exactly the ritual of the demon-cults 
down to the peculiarity, already observed Jt Cape Rap- 
m, that the offering h act nail)’ accepted, not by the 
raim himself, but by his famuli or proteges, in this case 
birds. But the saint is conceived of as a person who. in 
his lifetime, acred in the interest of mariners and com 
tinned Ids beneficence after death. 

Whether the Baba of Lectum ever existed or not is 
immaterial. Hermits with special powers over the 
weather {and thip, not the dgnalling of pirates, was 
undoubtedly the function of the Baku) have certainly 
been reputed and placated elsewhere. In Morocco, for 
instance (and from North Africa much sea-lore and 
superstition must ha ve come to the Turks, who are them¬ 
selves no seamen), Tcotige, in the seventeenth century, 
records that * on the top of Apes' hill lives a Marabou 
wizord or Indiantc/ ; and what vessel! soever of the 
Ttirb goes by, gives him a gun as slice goes, to beg 
a fortunate voyaged 1 Evliya mentions a somewhat Simi¬ 
lar sailors' saint. Donnish Detjfe of Akfeerman, buried at 
Rumdi Hisar on the Bosporus* who foretold the for¬ 
tunes of mariners on their way to the Black Sea in the 
reign of Ahmed I. 1 A prophet of this sort is supposed 

1 Otitty (1675), r. %% : P 1+1 I * II Mill tircti irtty Tempcstouu 

atl fright, and *0 conrituvr-. Wet sjhv auppotc their \Uraboct? #tc at 
vv;mik to drive vi from them coaari ; bus riW w above the Drvill.’ 
Pierre lieo^ilej, 1 1 hirninicii - friar of the thirteenth«,smutty 31 Twy in 
tljlitij, h tile ptroti <uf Sjusbk talon, being imolcd u S, Plun* 
(Collin dc PlattcY, Diet, ilti Ret faun, 11 , 4 jfi-7}. 

‘ TrmWr, t, ii, 70; tf. 57 j ej. Hiiimier-Hellerf, Hist, F,mp. Ott. 
itiiS, ftj. {>unniih Dedr » till] piavJts-J with ciferin^v In bitten, 
though hu I'-pufulitY i> rntirelv thonged. Hr it nun rtpie. rented j> 
m dervish of the period of tin: Turkish conquest, win* miinculouJU 
crossed rht Bcrjporui cm foot uni --ti Wished liiintdf (Junttsi * stop/ 
* leiiiuis, ’) « du ipot tiuvt occupied In iln- (hlidvcu) convent 
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10 mfiutttce the luck as well as 10 foretell it. I he late 
Professor vjn Millingdi once told me rh::i in his father's 
lime a dervish on the Bosporus was regularly consulted 
by Black Sea sailor? and was credited with power over 
the wind.' 

The sen-demon and the local sea-saint are propitiated 
for the same reason, vise, for security in passing danger¬ 
ous points m a voyage, but in a different sense, the 
demon, being 1 black ' or hostile, producing the danger, 
the saint, as a rule 1 white 1 or beneficent, averting it. 

The cult both of demons and of saint? owes it* exh 
tenet.', or its interpretation in a marine sense, to the 
notorious dangers of their locality. Consequently, wc 
find their safictuarie-? located at such critical points on 
sca-routcs as promontories,* where violent winds might 
be expected, localities affected by currents \ and danger¬ 
ous shoal waters: ■ it is the permanent and (locally) 
fixed nature of these phenomena which tend; to per¬ 
petuate a cult of some kind at such points. The exact 
site of 1 he local sanctuary may therefore vary, but witmo 
a radius limited by the area affected by the natural 
phenomena which necessitate supernatural help. So 
long as these exist, there is apt 10 be a cult, but the 
personality of the numtn is liable to a complete change. 
W cult at Luc turn was in all probability directed in 
undent times 10 Pakmcdes, the sailors’ god to w horn 
the invention of lighthouses was attributed, and whose 
sanctuaries are always found on littoral sites, : In 1 it 
case of Lectum the Palamedeion was some miles north 
of the grave of the Baba* In the Middle Ages we may 

I,[ii name. Cf il>f J»lt of Rurbarozi j (Klwir-ed-din) (** atom, ? = 79 )- 
and of dit- Jiickflt IVotciiDaw (FhJ|oitrsiW| iiir, t* HcTnontiai, 

ll : Kmg. ih, UidmF* T«r, P . 75 * DuS 'Gord*., Utunfim 

IT" -pijjjKjjjn QtennnRnc, Male*. Taeiuniffl- 

» e.t. HrfUspont, JJaponw. * ~ =i 

, v-t KoKbtf'i £r*-i*rt, - fetowdn, «peeuilly j»f‘ 
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iiii'eT trom the name t Cape S. Mary ' that a cliapel of 
the Virgin ! existed on Ledum and (Jut she was in¬ 
voked by sailors as the Saba was later. The three 
persons are wholly different in conception, but succeed 
one ‘mother as sailors' intercessors largely on account of 
the position of their sanctuaries.* 

Further, the plaeauon of .1 local sea-demon and the 
invocation of a local sea-saint and universal sea-god are 
logical* The local demon, like the local saint, is locally 
potent, the uni versa! sea-eod is potent overthe whole area. 

1 he evolution of a universal sea-saint needs explanation. 

lit the case of the Turks, who look on Noah as the 
patron of shipping,} and propitiate him before under¬ 
taking 3 voyage,* the choice is perfectly logical* But 
S. Nicolas who ha* actually attained in the Eastern 

* D’Atrini, tlimmrft, ii, ;t 5 , cuoineiu on the invest tort tif rke 
\ ^ Cwaid by Turk?, Moom, and Arabs. Laritu (Anfait 

" J firth***; F; yii) «>* the Mils Manor idea dales from Lidort of 
StulL and that til] then her ronuercoji with the >ca wa* bcidtnul onlv. 

1 Souse wn <sf parallel is given hi the wft'uiaii isf ittmen'h uuits 
un the Ifosporus [Ztm Ourioi, S. Mkhvt, DaraU De-Ji), aa the 
Hdi-s^nr (PtotHilyM (?) and H«ab*, $. Eathymiu. of Madytoi, 
GJuj.i -iful rt:i Miiic r. where Mgslsn bSa^ccncffrpcMfriwd 

t VK S- Gaugi {Orthodox}, unS S, Mtdiirl (Gutiulrc)) ; BS J. 

T 7,^ [A nwrgifliil ihjic of my Imibaml’i un the MSS, w 1 ihii 
gbr? j rmpa-s-iEcjii \ The warning wai pmuranbiy directed 

a^aiifMl uuii^ Jttuh a of usiui to itipport Scoria about the 

prmianciitc nT the WJiaflj- of a once n-T«i ipoc. In general* hk in- 
' haft 3 fid Inni to l| Uci lim i tHD 3 l CJlcs l-L alLe^ed p <_iii LBBmt 

urn iiry. In ihc prtient cat c he wnuld probably lu^c wrbhcd to eiu- 
pkuf/.r tuitc more the rhaxtfn lp th e personality* even lh the -ex, of 
^ tneecssivr. tainli, die taiwiEQiii in jetud site of the viijttmrif*, and 
ik pflimim the jxrtnanctii factor uji rux untti^; Lui dmgr^it tk 
pliwa in tpicftinn,—M* M, HJ 

1 Hr wii til? ptmn of tailon* gnihii at CortPtxntmoplcy u of the 
shipwright!* (Kvliyj, Tr^t/b, I, IL, liS, 135). 

p £/. ScmUB - pp, 2 . where the Tiub before iheh fir-t 

to Europe mvole Nojti; iwliya, Tr4V& r L h 6f. Hi* name 
h a prcUftriiffn i^ainiT wnVc-bitt, became fvjnanaiai beuti Lid aude 
their vcAam as ^ com! him. . f tiiLerioj ihc Ark (j. H. PeEennium. 
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church the position of i'oseidon, was a bishop; 8, J*hocas,' 
who preceded him, was a gardener i S. Spyridon, who 
enjoy* great local vogue in the Adriatic, again a hishop; 
while S. Paul, who Travelled by sea more than any saint, 
has, on the contrary, no honour among Greek sailors on 
that account. It seems thus probable that two main 
causes determine the maritime importance' of particular 
saints. First, the chief saint of a seafaring papulation 
tends to become a specialist; ’ second, a saint, what¬ 
ever his character, who possesses a church on a notori¬ 
ously dangerous piece of coast, becomes the natural 
person to invoke against the local perils of that coast, 
MUCtlv :i? ihe local demon. Ii, in the one case, the 
local f aring ditntiU is numerous and important, or 
if, in t he other, the coast is sufficiently frequented, its 
local sea-saint may, by the widespread fame of hi* 
miracle*, obtain a wider reputation. The first cause 
seems to account for S. Pbocsf vogue/ the second for 

AVj.vn im Orient' it, 13 i). For ihr r i-r«y legend of Noili m<i list 
twill'rt* in the ■eaComtKe de GmpuTn.jf Cmtumtbtfk, pp. iJvgff. 

, Jto, tmi. witli Jetub. Modemt hold ihai he wu iim>,vn tip hr t! 

-f j at ihe *Lliigc of G:t on the Syrian man and they wvet fail ‘de 
dcnWtr pcrminkjn *« PL.fbfle de de^jir chn Ini' (D’Ar- 

M,„■lift*, 11, jmj), A Ciirtbours ^'tlor prayed w him at Fyc.mp 
far iiubcli ihe uinc twett (CVitEirii dr Pianos $iut. dfi kffirjafj ¥ iii< iJ7J* 
tbougt he ihougi?! of him h ^ great .iSor changed tot* a Mi. A 
mound 2% Nineveh marl* whet* he prturJied ; Mfiifctm think alto that 
\m tomb t* LbjsfE ind jeJouiIv exclude ChriitisoJ, whom p bcnvcTis-, 
ilicv nElcw to join in the thr« dayi* fait observe in hcfflUisif of ibe 
pffinlir : (Humf Griffith, SfUnd th V*it n ftww. r- ml Another 
Fluted jsraix of Jonah h in Gi£l» and is v[vm&t imaih rfi-ccnt for 
K Lltem ij m (! ,c Bnipi* f ajWA V * i fi). 

* For food thrown iq film ic? Lumas* /if, t if.. p *>- }■ 

r A endow ca?* U pnren in Polite*. Un^a&cm^f iw*- : it ciij* 
in island wIiotc MiiUreutt jic Uti^eiy br ^rtifaiiora, & A mi¬ 

lting who Ihl* » chi pci Ml iht cntntia: in the fatfc<OT* h «S*™F 
placated tv icamcfi living the port* though not bh% * 

Similarly-* > Edmatid bortme t fchcjrmin'a «ini b^ju« ait emit 
Jiihrmicfi LiVeJ him (Jlafum, English Sumf*. FP j 1 

i M in i.lWal timrt foi that of Ids « Akiandrii 
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S. NtCojis .' whose original church lay on t lie karj- 
manijn coast anj was passed regularly hv ihe two 
-arcamj of Christian pilgrim traffic (from Const arm- 
noplc and Venice) towards the Holy Land. Among 
the flirts the sej-srim of this class remains local. The 
duractert. -Saint* at Lee turn jrul the Hieron 
(Durmi-h Dcdc) were in Thtrir lifetimu given to the 
a-rrite of seafjrers. On the other hand. Chad Ahmed 
tadl fit the Hellespont, whose grave was formerly 
saluted by Turkish ships, like the 4 Marabou ’ of Tcongc 
arid doubtless with the same purpose, had, 5 iu Ids name 
implies, no connexion with the sea till the position of 
hie jrravc decided for him. 

\\e liave still to consider a secondary class of gods 
and saints who acquired the general reverence of sea- 
larcrs m virtue of their patronage of travellers and a 
special attribute, that of sudden help. 'Hits phase is 
represented in the ancient world bv Hermes the luck- 
l>ringer, in the Orthodox area by $- George, and in the 
Moslem by Khidr. Hermes anti 5. George * alike give 
their names to many capes in the Greek area,* 


1 Interesting i« the. nit uf Sj, NtivLr m mttih iMolimii, }/iu. 

,<i6 f I rsri< — Nimbi ic nun perron of fmh urater only 
(Paul (.nurrin, VLr in S^u, Dec. 6; iVwe, Aw. Aria, Cirtnrr, 
p. 10$), * * 

1 Walpole in CLaTie'i Tr&viii, ill, sj. 

* | For *- Grtrgt .Of o ■ - Disrin, p. 377 ( Jt fctK'mlms): Pcnque- 
nllr, Trst-ti, mthc J/wi, y. in (s T PdniapoJ ; Maonfet. 7>.r-rb f ir. 
welfciir, 1, 1* (Vugtn, S. Nicolas, S_ Simeon the wuuUr workct, S. 

!-■ iiii- riuer u:i uind land. i». Demetrius at ,«a, are ilic taint.; in- 
I'. j .7 TO'-dh-n ; ij. the Hit in OnwtB^ctg, Piignj,i&rh «L tJoll- 
mccnnk, r . 11 + , .riiu I. in. !„.i-,-. S. Catherine of Smu, $. N.colat of 
flcjTiir, S. Alan* Magdalene of Mir«flV.i. amj S, Jarcr. of Galicia); 
*j, AneUsean, Onx.v dr P&gjptt Chf/iittutr, ii, no, 140 (in Egypt) ; 
floadjff, R-xfufi .Vi rrre. p. 4a X (a Georgian refute* to commit the 
Allege of embarking the turning before or the dm after £, Georgeh 
(Nil) ; i.e Itruyn. #>y.uv, p. 177 (wm. in general at -a) ; Miller 
****’• m thr Ltvimt, f?. f.jt (Sltyrot) 

* rn« chapter c-iuld nut be'completed. MALM.]. 


XJEtU 

BOGUS SAINTS 


JhptHUS nt ur Bavc treated of what we may term 

I ' authentic ’ saints real persons, that is, who by 
their piety, learning, valour, or other distinctions dur¬ 
ing ]jje, have gained a more or less extended vogue in 
popular religion, or who have posthumously proved 
their saintship by the m trades peri ortned at their gray.-s. 

There is also a very large and important class of saints 
who may be labelled * bogus V These owe their 
origin, generally speaking, either to(i) development or 
to (2) discovery. We have elsewhere 1 given reasons 
for believing that nutty apparently orthodox saint cults 
are in realitv developments from the propitiation, gene¬ 
rally a pe ti< > pa ic, of folk-) a re figures,/! mi, ‘arabs’ (which 
are in reality a form of Jim), and giants, originally re¬ 
garded as hostile. Of these, plain/inm mar be found 
almost anywhere, giants are perhaps specially addicted 
to mountains, 1 and 1 arab ' jinns to caves, springs, and 
buildings, especially baths and ruins: even statues may 
be haunted by tliem." The * dragon ' of folk-lore, 
luturalk enough, remains a hostile or* black lorm and 
in religion figures regularly as the vanquished opponent 
of the hero-satnt, who is generally a dervish. 

The discovery of bogus saints depends primarily on 
accidents such The fall of an old wall/ or the observa- 

1 Qj, the false tiitnbi mcntioiitd »i Cairo by Al Mnkmi (in Cftld- 
.-ihrf. tt#r. Miit fcAtf- iL 1880, p. 319), 

• Above, p. ii 3 - \..i _ , . a > 

1 CJ. Jodiui. >»p™, p. joj, Madras lit to be buried on as lofty a 

nite 11 fxusililr (viw SdiKciftt-UmhuftH, ifrwsiM, p. !)- 

, For 'ar/.i ■ *re bdovr, pp. no if- For jumt haunung wells «e 
Lane. TireJjarf »nd <>*t S*ghu, J- H- “d *** 

5 Sk above, pp, iJ7, »5J- TOs -Jbclwed ih» R»« l ' { J J«««» 
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fion of phosphorescent lights." which teem to hr re¬ 
garded js a divine substitute for the lights placed by 
men on the graves of the sainted dead. More tangible 
res elations, such as the discovery of an imcorrupted 
body, a sarcophagus, or remains of buildings resembling 
a grave or a mailed cum, are similarly accepted, under 
taioura.jle conditions, as adeejuate grounds for the in¬ 
stitution of a cult. Ross in (he forties relates the follow¬ 
ing instance from Cyprus of the canonisation of-in un- 
coiTupted corpse. 

lit ivcei'i ago found in their cemetery a isornie 
thriving hardly my tign» of decay. J phemnneunn Ijcre easily 
esp amcd, mice t!ir soil u in *mh close proximity to the salt- 
.ike arid the »u that it i. ttrtmgly impregnated with salt and 
: . J ::,clr 'v further, according to those who live in the ironic- 
(latc neighlkj.iirJuxtd nt the cmctcTr, the corpse cantor have 

**1™™ **•« * m «*« «»f twenty or twenty-five yean. 

ic urii; lu« mad' 1 1 taint of die corpse though they <:jn- 
not put ,i name to ii : Keptn- uy they do rtm even know in 
*“■ - -. Im old Paiki at Nicosia was delighted that thU «cut- 
Tcnce should have taiteti place under hit admiaiit ration, and 
hnpw n will icsd to his befog specially commended at Con- 
'•uminnplc. I!, at once had bn me of piaver huili in 

the cemetery over the corpse, and Summoned j Dervish \a take 
■ Large ' Ir I went one day with the English L" -i,. d u. invest i- 
yalc it. l\> found a imalj white - washed Louse in which the 
unknown mim teposed ,n 3 ki„d of citM&lqne under a gtcen 
carpel ; the Dervish =at '.toss- legged in one corner smeike JiL- 
P^' 7 ^[1 ct ' " uiiiss-pms^btc bj, 1 him, This wa r a tJic 

extent of the whole -roIttH. 1 * 

A tnorc extraordinary story is related by Lady Marv 

wmt j* M j n!. in Syria (Cirmoly, /riWjIm.js C44). Lucun {.Jnfnug* 

1 !d H* nr S)t Kn tlic 2U ell rarity nf AH Egyjrttoi mmk of 

cireittin t hinti jt tbc unir mpemidon. PaWibly the wper- 
iunno ^ icrv And dules fmtn mntc noinniita cipc p where a y?jl! 

m\ icn-ealing j tcsmb* 

1 ^ cc u it, 6$ f for An insrjitcc- 

* Russ, fat UTt / t >f| pp_ f T 


Mummv of Yed\ K.tiSe 

Montagu in 1717 of an Egypt ian mammy sent by way 
of Constantinople 2$ apresent toCharlcsXII of Sweden, 
then at Bender/ ''Hie Turks’, she sap, ‘fancied it 
the bod) of God knows who ; and that the state of 
their empire mystically depended on the conservation 
oi it. Sonic old prophecies were remembered upon this 
occasion, and the mummy was committed prisoner 10 
the Seven 'lowers/ 1 This might be disregarded as the 
empty gossip of contemporary Constantinople, ire re tt 
not corroborated nearly a hundred years later. Pouqut- 
ville says that the story of the mummy was told in a 
Turkish history, of which part was translated for him 
by M. Ruffin i t the mummy, which was sent ninety- 
four years before as a present from the King of France 
to the King of Sweden* * was about to be forwarded to 
its destination when it was stopped by the Janissaries 
upon guard at tire gate of Adrianoplc. Being sealed 
with the signet of the Iniimakam, it was supposed to be 
the relic of some saint, and was deposited at the Seven 
Towers/ * 'Hie reason of Ponquevillc’s interest in the 
mummy was that he had himself happened to re-dis¬ 
cover it, during his captivity in that fortress, in a cham¬ 
ber of the northern tower of the Golden Gate, He 
‘ never heard it said, as Lady Mart 1 Wonky Montague 
affirms, that the Turks attached to it the idea of a 
palladium on which hung the preservation of the em¬ 
pire a statement which lie regarded as ‘one of ihe 
pleasing fictions of her work \ Bui in the light of the 
prophecies which have circulated for so long among 
Greeks and Turks alike of the saviour-king who should 
arise from the dead to deliver the city from the Moslem 
yoke, it is probable that Lady Mary Montagu’s story is 
substantially correct, and that in the occurrences she 
relates is to be found one source of the modem tradi- 

* Gijirhi XII luiil ftfitfF h TuiUy after the kmk of JVh-ivi 

(1709). 1 iVtrh (l^tidon* 1^05}* u* 19#, 

* Cititfgi eHq£"6 . 1 TwWj in the tffmti p*S 7 . 
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rion beating the tomb of Constantine Fidaiologra 1 at 
the Golden Gate. For our present question it is in¬ 
teresting u> remark that tin? Turkish guardian* are said 
ui light 10 him a lamp every nighi and to cover iiim with 
a fJmvl which they renew tmee a year.' 

Of a cult ini xh ted by the discovery q( a sarcophagus j 
Mies frrdoe give? a striking case from the Constanti¬ 
nople of her own day ; 

'About ten day* before 1 left the country [s.# fc m ifijfij, 
workmen., employed in digging the foundation of w >ujtnmLdui£ 
ir ilac Arsed j! t brought to light i Ujrwkamc un iipbago* of ml 
marble* conEiining the hodic* of Heiadiiti, a Grccl emperor, 
who ihui risked during the nrigd of Mohamet, and hh cnnttiri. 
m Yhc tivp figure* representing the Imperial pair ire nearly per- 
loci. That of the fimpcror holds in one lutiil a globe, ami with 

* PdiiH, in Jiii eomroenoiry an hh ml \% p*m Ml te~ 

ferertm tur rhir whole l^cnd-cycle, When the yein i ate fttlnllcjd, die 
vktorbui *tmy of the Greek is to enter Canttrotmaplc by the Golden 
"tid tli= Litjfhiykillig, wlim dfrdh rV Tjrf trpurqj f:vp,* iJu£qrri r - 

will me f:om ine deep of death so Lad them in. Tlinitc luiti 
th* Golden Gate wtdl ittDilgli, i landing, hi it docs, at the south* wet? 
cornerdn- trjutjpilardttp hut in ihr tradiTion* these s-. > discrepancy 
on onerjwntklpotm^ namely, the identity of dtss steeper at “die Gddcit 
Li ale. He a either tlic emperor Ojsaiiaiitirie PaJaialogas* or Mi pre- 
decAar, John Pahbiogof, or £. John the Evingtlirt (Cvroay add 
Nirolaidc^ fWWnr df p. 103J- All tlie^c ir-aditiftna aie 

hiitorkalh abawt equally rofredfEJe, But the uuruatr™ of S* John* 
icgpfin^ to medieval Enditirmi, deeps without LiffdflJt of death 
in Sin tomb at Epheaur, u ac Icaai intelligible in tliii siting. Tlie figure 
iif John Pat a in Inkjet, on the other hund, teemi m be so more thin a 
bridge tScring die intuition Lenn-en the deiTklcr ? taint, John, and 
tlie deathkr I'mpttnr, Faljidsf^ of popular luiiftion. Thu hypo* 
ill tried devdopnirm (ccmi to ion tEbe eifctetjcc at the Golden Gate 
■:r i body ■ -uncilmi^y pre^xr-rd and ihrrqfbffe reputed id: ic of a saint* 
tvlm wm lim hhmtiSedby the infant for obvmu» fcawm**itli S, John 
and was later mept into the ryck «jf Joed legduk ernicctufcig the 
draping ravimw-ltiag. 

1 CatticiT and NumlaLiic^ M/iw Cirn rtamtiirtfbi p, w\ ; *■/. Po- 
Bto, no. 

i For ■ cult 4t the uico^kifu* «i!' Mehi Shalh in Palatine s<-_ Capi, 
b arren i& F.l J\ ^. 5 . for ttffy p< ;;g t 
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the oilier .1 u'Cpm ; whits- the F.rnpK?' t- ycpfcsciitcd 

with her crown rating uptiii hst tipen palm. At tlelf feet are 
the hmi± of two worthies, supposed to be the portrait df cele¬ 
brated warriors, but tile isitripibiu beneath them ire nearly 
obliterated- 

1 Itn mediately tbit die identity of the occupants of this lordly 
tomb vm ascertained, order* were given that in iron railing, 
breast-high, should be erected 10 protect the relic from injury, 
rfw Turfa hiving a tradition thur Heradipj di^d :s 'Mahmnedm. 
The fact if, howeverj more than doubtful ** . The Turlt 

claimed the sarcophagi) e a- the mrnfa of :► Tnw Ekfiesef * and 
a marble Tnimokunt Li m be built over ii, itmiUr to those which 
Ctrnte in the allies of the Suhitu .* 1 

It would be Lntcretting to know how and ky uthm 
this sarcopliagns was identified* It h obvious that 
Hcradius, at once tie supposed cmio-^loliarnmcdnn t s 
the Christian conq ueror of Jerusalem* and the restorer 
of the Cross* h an ideal centre for an ambiguous cult* 
The reigning sultan (Mahmud 13) was a known leveller 
and closely in touch with the Mevlevi order, who in 
former time- seem 10 have forwarded these ambiguous 
cults with a view to the fusion of rdigierns, and m&y 
have been in pan responsible for the identification, 

* Cf . GiUkicu fWr*/ dud F*U (dL j, B. Brny), v* ;«J> : ban. . L^ts* 

R*m ira Empire is, zjSi f. ■ , [Mohammed] wrote letcew u> iht l.ma'ciur 
Hmcliui . . eififiTting hi in m embrace lilam. . . - Htradiu* said 
ndlhcrnn nor v»* hni lent pv&am m MulLammed hi Icd^infut 

rfhutOflatnuniaiioTL Arab wmrfi bcair thit be vvu rtsally coatmed 
ttn l-rimiEm* Greet mi ten afErm thii Mohammed tame idd did 
homage 10 Him.* For the letter *nt it* Herat 3Hn «c 3 e 5tntlg«, 

Pafomr, p. 1J9. 1 Cf#y ^i 4 23 f- 

* On wet cl ctmv«jinn * 4 ** bdaw, pp. 44$-9 
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A PROVINCIAL PANTHEON 


T HE following description of the pilgrimages and 
holy places of the large provincial ir,vvn of Mona- 
stir, all of -i simple type, little, if at all, affected hv the 
learned classes, may he deemed not without interest for 
Turkish mythology* 

There«e four tekkts ^all small, belonging respectively 
to the Rifat (a), Naishbajidi, and Bekushi orders. Of 
these that of the Nakshbamli alone seems to be of im¬ 
portance for popular religion. 

The first Rifsii ukkt stands off the main street of the 
town* Its precincts have been much curtailed by the 
widening of the street- It contains the mmb of Mah¬ 
mud Dcde the founder, who is supposed to have lived at 
the time of the conquest. The second, which stands on 
the outskirts of the town, was founded by Sheikh Nazmi 
iifendi in 1276 {1859-60), who is t here buried with other 
saints., including Sheikh Mehmcd of Aleppo, 

The BcLtashi ukkr, also on the outskirts of t he town, 
has outwardly the appearance of a well-to-do Turkish 
house and is discreetly walled. 11 contains the tomb of 
the martyr Husain Baba in an octagonal turbt built in 
1289(1872-3). 

The Nakshbandi tekke, in the same quarter, is more 
important from our point of view as containing the 
tomb of Hu tan Baba, which is famous for its miracles. 
The saint is ‘aid to have fallen under 1 he displeasure of 
a sultan,* who sent men to hang him. Fleeing from 
them, the saint had turbej built at many places through 

1 Tie name of the mJuti wn jjivett si" Avtaimi *; tliete 11 yauildy 
-*■ confusion with the fammu family c*T Errenoa descended from the 
early Ortomti oT that name buried at Yeoije Vardar, 
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which, he passed, in order to deceive tile sultan into 
believing litm dead. Consequently, tenotapb$ of Hasan 
Baba exist in various parts, as at K.o»*ova, Uskub, 
Ad r: a nopie, Constantinople (in Divan YoJu), Anatolia, 
and Egypt. 1 Beside each Uirbr is a mosque. Monaslir 
p.im r:illy claims the authentic tomb. The humble 
uirhc containing the grave of the saint is specially fre¬ 
quented by women wimi cannot bring forth and children 
ivbo cannot walk. The lormtsr find relief by contact 
with the beads of the taint, and the latter by being 
supported three times round die grave and leaving 
behind them die wooden patten* with which tile dr- 
cum a mb dbtion is performed. 1 Kurban is performed 
in a shed erected for the purpose outside the iurbe ; by 
a miraculous coincidence the saint receives every year 
exactly three hundred and sixty-six such offerings, one 
for each day. Many rags arc affixed to the turbr 
windows. 

The following pilgrimages are unconnected with 
dervish convents: 

Burnt Baba. This is a sacred spring, apparently 
Turkish in tradition but patronized also by Christians, 
in a private garden on the outskirts of the town. It it 
said to have been discovered by Buna? Baba, a pupil of 
Hasan Baba, who was digging to find the body of his 
master with a view to being buried beside him. The 
spring ts almost at ground level, but, however much 
water is taken from it, does not decrease. The water 
has miraculous virtue against all illnesses, if washed in 
> Ttwc UfflOt* -.icit gi*nn !it ate, jHtsiibJ^ it random. Oue of tim 
tintltJphi welllt tf Iff in- tile ante f.r-n,IU» trikt it ilte vilOet t illed 
B»bi *r iltt enrr»iL£* ttj Tcmyt; iec above, y, i til 
* Emile Dschampt nv quintitic* of cMlilfen , i hwiB left in 40 
Anueauo church of 5. Goatgr it Nif-t-ii, probably tot tie amt 
it !1 1 ev are lift it Munis tir (.-fn Pays ,i .f/ 1 Witt, p. (■}). Ib 
I’oatiu person wfci irwulhi awn p*y i imili f« wd sre slipped mi the 
mouth by an artejuJun with thf flipper of * cennt riini (name aor 
gwo); « Prof Wldt* in tFarU, Uji% P- 9- 
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or drunk during the hour after midday on Fridays: 
ut other ilines it has no power. Tile tomb of Buhar 
Baba, who was buried here by his wife, is shown 
dose by. 

Khirkii Sabs. This pilgrimage js again in a private 
garden on the outskirts of the town. The chici object 
of the cull is thir habit (kbttia) of Kulali Mufti Sheikh 
Mahmud Efendi, 3 learned Nafcshbandi divine from 
whom the present owners of the garden are descended.' 
'Hie relic is kept in a chest in the upper story of the 
hila or tower, which was formerly the residence of the 
family ; water in which the kkirka has been dipped * 
Isjs the virtue of killing ot curing sufferers from chronic 
diseases ■ it is laid sometimes to be administered with* 
out the knowledge OI the patient by Ids sympathetic 
(or impatient) relatives. The sheikh disappeared myste¬ 
riously and none k nows where he died or was buried; the 
clothes he was wearing, including the kbirktt* were found 
in the garden, the spot being marked by an enclosure 
resembling a tomb, on which candles are lit. Another 
relic U a hair ol tin: Prophet s beard, which was rent to 
ihe sheikh : this is preserved in a bottle by the sheikh's 
descendants, and taken, three days before Ramazan 
ftairam, in procession to the large mosque, where the 
Faithful kiss it.) The sheikh's wife also* disappeared ’: 
the belt she left behind is still shown and is worn by 
childless women in the hope of its removing their 
sorrow.* 

In the cemetery on the hill north of the town are the 
gra ves of the following saints ; 

kirk&r Dais, said to be a very ancient saint. The 
grave is very simple. Beside it to the* south is a mul- 

* The olden, who i* ninety, i*** he rcprercnta lit- *iith gwefttida 
from ihe thrilh 

■ Tbir Li svidcfltir ba*edoit the nmibr pnxrdiur with i-ynd to the 
Prophet'* dmi n Cju-Uiitinopk (C While, II5 V. 

1 M. M. H, (1923). t liiJ. 
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berry tree, in the crunk of which iircs have frequently 
been lighted, hm the tree has never 1 been consumed/ 
South of this again u a pit for kwh An 
Ckttim Jen Bata, This is again quite an ordinary 
grave,except that there arc hole* bored in the head- and 
foot-stones * these are *aid to have been made by the 
saint, who was an at dal {foal saint) in hh lifetime* 
Barren women pa vs two eggs through these holes and 
eat them ; people suffering from wounds which refuse 
to hc-th hind them with cloths that have been passed 
tlirough in the same way/ Kurban is not practised at 
this grave* but the saint is propitiated with candles, for 
widen a sheltered niche is provided at the end of the 

1 " 13 m ii cridmllv a debased vcni^n of Mdso -nd the Bimiinj Bugk 
CUcmdy (trinfmim, p, *65) rrrurdt that IhitIi Jrwi md Musician liffht 
lump t>tt the three Uinta of Rabbi EltHtr ai Alma. Qrse Frldjv 
evening one of The cm that ewenhadow the ic?mh* caught cite item 
i1*c bmpv A* it tvai their Sabbath, the could not jnit out the 
Ere and the Mortem j refund to do jo t yet neat moruing the tnrt w-jw 
found unharmed. The same -mthof (p 518), quoting another unitcc* 
jmrilburei to ptcwir "Typleia the refusal of the Modccm : God had ^ken 
the 1 aim power fi mirnfortHn gtaiy in thb fa-rhfon. The detail* of ih.fr 
Riblc alorr are mOfe cWdy folk ire d [n a French tak in Collin d= 
Plant *, t~ti\K ft* Rdijnfu ii>. 28a ■ when the bmh hsd Burned 
four hnure, it wan found imaci* wstli thr l=h ag-c or' \ lb dr 1'Epine iri 

IT if tfw Virgin ifr conummiy &w,acted fo ittb way Sti th- 

VVeit bcc. for itu.[.:r-^c, Collin de PUno, op .ft. Ii, ij *. 7 . a?;- , 
Maim, Crty, <fi jftvnt J/f, p. sop ; dt Smct* J/j&iW iu Csj/fir /#/a 
r. S', ring‘d ,/a ott; SibSIm, FM-Lttfr Jr Frantr, ii t Uo f IJ4 
C*v^ a [hi fx . jsrir. the lun. The flamy ut Mvpn&inWtinm d[ Cytfor* 
i'-’ jj found in j myrtle-biuh lonuc three huTidred yctn ago* fur mrnpk 
f«t her VtatiAolitfici, tthenn, 1909), and the /Jiimyfo tw /ft mo if Jup 
n Cy^icm, l v\j< informed, i? pcriodkdlv ioit *m\ found in » bush 
Kn joubt num of tFwsie * dtKoradw ' 4le lulpect i> * dhi^vnici 1 
In gesonlt hut sumrtima thr mkidt m^y hivt j fmndniian In £mt, 
N. D. die- Ciiemotr v^i phoed in an fak for tencraiieo (SebIGot, op, 
nr t it, 309), 11 nm perhaps rhe crane mme nreitUQcd by Cnilin dc 
riaiuy fil f 356) and yejn Use? ’=:eh a'i * tumniuM hy thr 

trn»t of (lir nee- For the pottibk mcium^ t- an tine reptreents- 

lioiti of the Vtrgm m » burning built we Hash " :tm t p, 93. 

* C/ iborc, p. 1^3- 
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grave ; however high the wind may be, the candles arc 
never blown out, 

In the cemetery near the horse^market is an open 
turbt much used for die rain-prayer in times of drought; 
contrary to Moslem custom in ordinary prayers, the 
bands of the suppliants taking part in the appeal for 
rain must be extended palm? d'jii-nwardi or the prayer 
has no effect. Hie turoe t according to tradition, mirks 
the spot where a kh&ja wns buried. Some one dreamt 
that the grave contained a girl, and on examination it 
wai found that the body of a Cliriitian king's daughter 
had been miraculously substituted for that of the khtja.' 

7 amruk Baha, culled also Jighcr Baba, is buried on 
the hill south of the town, near the armoury. Ue U 
propitiated with pieces ol liver (Jtgkrr)* which are hung 
on a nail and mysteriously disappear while the suppliant 
is still on the fpot. 

In the town, near Yem Hiuninam, is a little yard 
containing two very simple turf graves, said to be those 
ofBelctsdu saints, one of whom is named Merbuirt Baba, 
They ajc frequented tor ail kinds of sickness and propiti¬ 
ated with candles, lamps, and kurban ; no rags are tied. 

In a small enclosure off the courtyard of the NalBi 
jami is the grave of Khalil Btiba, dated 1185(1769-70) 
by its inscription ; the headstone is crowned with the taj 
of the Bcktalhi. The saint is. propitiated with lights. 

1 The Ityio J vsenu haval *m the Mahimmcdiui tT»dit«iji that im- 
wwthy Moibm,’ OL- retnrivfd by divine acictu*'ftum the (.am.-icfio (if 
the Belierei 1 md ihetf pin Wn by ChmiMiu, who are (Cttedyor 
n*mr4lh Mmudfnitv Se r , F , - Ju d eapetiallj below, py. 

44 s * * 
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